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The COACH 


The Tourin; $. 
‘or Readaseyss e 525 
the Coupe ©. 9625 

? 4 ; 
Set eer 3695 


aoe 


/The Sport $ tous 
% Cabriolet eN- 715 


The Landau - $745 


The Imperial 
Landau +=. °780 


¥q-Ton Truck: $395 3 


(Chassis Only) 


1-Ton. Truck $495 ; 


(Chassis Only)’ : 
All Prices f.o. b. Flint, 
ichigan., / 


Check Chevrolet. 


Delivered: Prices 
They iti¢ludé the low- 
est- handling and 
financing charges 
available 
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in Gi valet History / ! 


Offerins the most amazing quality in Chevro-- 


 letdhistory, today’s Chevrolet is the most popu- 


lar>gear-shift car the world=has ever known. 


OWality in design! Quality in construction! 
QOnality in-appearance and performance! Never 
before has a low-priced Car possessed. them to 
such/an amazing degree=— 


because no) other low-priced- car combines 
the progressiveness of Chevrolet andthe diver- 
sified experience; the vast resources and match: 
less’ facilities of General-Motors. 


Go with the crowds ‘and study today’s Chevro- 
let.. “Mark well the aristocratic beauty. ofits 


lines—_the’superbly executed details of its 
bodies by Fishers 


Then 20 for’a ride! Revel i in the thrilling spurt 
that’ results’ when -you “step on the- gas.” De- 
light:in: the smooth dperation—the swift sweep 
of the:passing miles.” Marvel at the way the car 
hugs the‘road, the ease with which it obeys the’ 


steering wheel: the promptness svith’ which it 


responds to the brakes! 


Here is:quality expressed in terms-that every- 
one can~understand—and: millions aré now 


enjoying. 

Here-is quality.obtainable at prices which  re- 
flect the savings of tremendous production and 
which. emphasize the willingness to share these 
savings. with the public. 


Here is° ‘that most. desired ‘object ‘of ‘Aniericee 
lifé today: a car of amazing oe EAN every: 


body,. everywhere! 


/ CHEVROLET. MOTOR’ CO., DETROIL MICHIGAN ; 
Division of General Motors Corporation é 
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“7*: you. want to turn back to the 
abandoned glee of youth, go 
catch your first broadbill!” ad- 
vises R. C. Grey, enthusiastic 
fisherman and outdoor comrade 
of his brother, Zane Grey. 

If that is youth’s recipe, then 
we don’t wonder Mr. Grey has 
such high spirits; the Pacific 
Ocean—around Catalina Is- 
land, California, to be exact— 
is his Happy Hunting Ground 
and woe to any Xiphias gladius 
(ves, it means swordfish) who 
gets too near R. C.’s boat. 

A bout the greatest triumph Mr. 
Grey had along this line came one 
day when, after nearly five hours 
of tugging and hauling, he pulled 
in a broadbill weighing an even 
four hundred pounds. But let 
him tell you about it himself in 
this month’s Sunset. “The 
Conquest of the Broadbill” is a 
yarn you won’t forget. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
SuNseT MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 
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COMPARE 
WHAT YOU GET 
FOR WHAT YOU PAY 
WITH ANY OTHER . 
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Oldsmobile’s advertising policy is for understate- 
ment rather than overstatement. The past 
proves that. And Oldsmobile owners will vouch 
for it. 


But understatement would be overdone if we 
failed to call attention to the actual fact that 
Oldsmobile at its new low prices is far and away 
the most in motor cars ever available at $900 
and less! 


This is not mere claim—check its features for 
yourself: 


Four-Wheel Brakes 
40 h.p. L-Head Six-Cylinder 


Twin-Beam Headlights, Con- 
trolled from Steering Wheel 


Engine Balloon-Geared Steering 
Crankcase Ventilation 30 x 5.25 Balloon Tires 
Oil Filter (aly to 4 oil changes Aidioch Venn 

a year) 6 Double-Offset, Low-Gravity Frame 
Rise are Balencer Chromium Permanent-Lustre 
Two-Way Cooling Plating 
Three-Way Pressure Lubrication Duco Finish 
Honed Cylinders Bumpers Front and Rear 
High-Velocity Hot-Section Mani- Rear Vision Mirror 

fold Beauty of line and complete ap- 


poinrments in Fisher Bodies with 
glorious new colors, and many 
other features—by far the greatest 
value Oldsmobile has ever offered. 


Silent Timing Chain 

Full Automatic Spark Control 
Thermostatic Charging Control 
Easy-Shift Transmission 


Two-Door Sedan or Coupe, $875; Four-Door Sedan, $975; 
Roadster De Luxe or Touring De Luxe, $895; 
Landau De Luxe, $1075. 


All prices f. o. b. Lansing 


OLDSMOBILE 


GENE 
6¢ pROoUCT oF RAL MOTor; 2 
7 7/ 


¢ 
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AST year a new comet swam into 
the ken of the travel-wise. 
Richard Halliburton, a new- 
comer in the field, published 
“The Royal Road to Ro- 

mance’ (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00) and did a 

signal service to his publishers, not to men- 

tion himself, by converting new thousands 
to the ranks of the travel-book readers and 
incidentally demonstrating that novels 
and “outlines” weren’t the only types of 
book which could sell more than 50,000 
— in these unregenerate days. 
he appeal of “The Royal Road to 

Romance” lay chiefly in its lack of rever- 

ence for the travel tradition. Here was a 

youth—Halliburton’s age is a matter of 

twenty-four years or thereabouts—who 
paid no attention to the customary plan 
of action of the world traveler. He 
neither stuck by the Cook’s-tour cut-and- 
dried scheme of things, nor did he set out 
to brave the dangers of trackless forests in 
the manner of the traveler who wins your 
attention by the breadth of his gesture in 
the face of death. Halliburton simply 
went looking for romance. Once that 
meant spending a night hidden in the 
fortress at Gibraltar—so he did it, and 
came out with a roll of excellent film. The 
escapade cost him some hours in jail but 
prison gates didn’t bother him in the least. 
Again, the romance trail led him to India, 
where some perverse imp whispered in his 
ear that it might be an excellent notion to 
sleep in the famous gardens and swim by 
moonlight in the pool whose ordinarily un- 
broken surface mirrors the lovely facade 
of the Taj Mahal. No sooner said than 
done. He climbed mountains, from the 

Matterhorn in season to Fujiyama out of 

season, and altogether came as close to 

finding the Royal Road as anyone may. 

And the things he did were just close 

enough to the things that all the rest of us 

would like to do if we didn’t have to sit 
tight and go on doing whatever it is that 
we’re at—and his insouciant manner of 
telling his story was just near enough to 
the devil-may-care snap of the fingers 
with which all of us wish we could relate 
our own adventuresome lives (provided 
that we had any adventure to relate)— 
that the book took hold immediately and 
hopped overnight into the best-seller class. 

This new one, “The Glorious Adven- 
ture’, (Bobbs, Merrill, $5.00) will do it 
again. The Mediterranean is his trail this 
time. His wandering in the footsteps of 

Ulysses and others, provides just as good 

copy and he’s written the story just as 

well. Somehow he’s managed to retain 
the slightly irreverent, purely spontaneous 
good spirits which marked both his ad- 
venturing and his writing in “The Royal 

Road.” He swims the Hellespont where 

Leander and Lord Byron swam it; he 

climbs Mount Olympus and appeases the 

po of the gods ie the solemn sacrifice of 

a chunk of dripping cheese and a bottle of 
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the fiery Greek mastika. (He explains 
that he couldn’t drink the latter anyway, 
and that the rain had spoiled the cheese.) 
And the thunderstorm stopped, too! He 
ran, in the cracks of Achilles and Alexan- 
der, three times around the windy walls of 
Troy. He ran—some of the way—from 
Marathon to Athens; he found the Cy- 
clops Cave, the Aeolian island of the winds 
and looked for Sirens in the caves of Capri 
—but didn’t find them. And at last he 
came back and wrote about what he’d 
seen and, what is more to the point, how 
he’d seen it. 





@ James Stevens, author of “Mattock” 
(A. A. Knopf, $2.50), which 1s 
reviewed on this page 


“The Glorious Adventure” is good read- 
ing, as good as “The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance” which is saying a lot. And it’s his 
style—his style in the doing as much as 
his style in the telling—which makes it so. 
The boy is impertinent, irreverent as the 
very devil, hang him! But somehow you 
like him in spite of it, or because of it. 
And it follows that you'll like his book. 


Mattock of the A. E. F. 
b 8 fr we had read one chapter 


of James Stevens’ new novel, 
“Mattock” (Knopf, $2.50) we felt sure 
that we knew what the book was about; 
it was another story of theA. E.F. And 
inasmuch as Stevens is a writer of consid- 
erable talent and we still enjoy army stuff 
when it’s good, we settled down to read 
a good yarn well told. 

When we had read two chapters of 
“Mattock”, we changed our opinion. 
This was to be the story of Private Parvin 
Mattock in the great war. The army 
background was merely that; the develop- 
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ment of a personality was to be the thing, 
the reactions of Mattock from Kansas to 
the Big Show were to form the theme of 


the book. All well enough. We oriented } 


our mind anew and forged ahead. 
And then, with another chapter or two, 
we discovered, finally, what this amazing 


man, Stevens, was really doing. The thing | 


burst upon us with the suddenness of a 
thunderclap and we hugged our sides in 
delight, went back to the beginning and 
savored every word, every sentence, from } 
Chapter One, “K. P.” through Chapter | 
Nineteen, “A Christian American Citi- 
zen. 


RIVATE MATTOCK of Kansas} 

tells his own story. Raised in 
Kansas, intensely religious in the emo- 
tional, ignorant, superstitious manner of } 
his kind, the ar, his comrades in 
arms, his officers, the French, all aie a 
sore burden to him. Every word that 
the exhorting preacher, the over-zealous 
. M. A. man had to say about 
Christian American Soldiers—the caps 
are there because they were there in Mat- 
tock’s mind—Private Parvin Mattock re- 
ceived in deadly earnestness. He knew 
that he had a personal devil to wrestle 
with; hadn’t he been told so from his 
youth? And now wasn’t he told so again 
—often? But he would wrestle with him 
—he would! And he did, hard, every time 
he was tempted to smoke a cigarette, to 
drink a glass of wine, to succumb to the 
wiles of such mamselles as were not above 
digging the elusive franc out of such, even, } 
as Private Mattock. He did fall, of course, 
more than once, but never wholeheartedly, 
manfully. Always he smoked, drank or 
made love surreptitiously, half afraid that 
his soul would roast in payment, half in 
the sneaking hope that this viciousnes 
would establish him with the rest of the 
outfit as a man like themselves. Once he 
almost attains to the dignity of a man, by 
taking credit for another’s heroic battle 
with half a dozen drunken Engineers. For 
a few months he has to his credit that he 
defended the honor of the Infantry and 
his company does its best to like him for it 
But it’s no go. Mattock is Mattock 
Everybody misunderstands him and le 
sinks lower and lower to final el 





as a stool-pigeon for a sneaking officer who 
is trying to “get” Company F’s beloved 
commanding officer Johnny Hard. M1. 
Stevens leaves him after the war, back in 
Kansas, trading on his war service as hard 
- he knows how, an official of the Kansas 

an. 

We have only been able to touch upon 

(Continued on page 79) 











Recent Books in Brief Review 
will be found on page 80 
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Girls’ Schools 








| Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora Foothills, California 
A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming build- 
ings of Italian design. Orange groves, bridle paths on 
school’s estate. Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor 
life a reality. 7th grade to college entrance. Gen- 
eral, Post-graduate and Special Courses. Accredited. 
36th year begins Sept. 29th. Catalog and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 

















iJ aa 
Mies Schoof 
| Jor Girle 

PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 

‘The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 

CATALOG UPON REQUEST 














| The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 








2962 Derby St. 


Berkeley, California 








CASTILLEJA SCHOOL C2izcrnis 
Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Specia) 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 52z,. 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 
nie tion. Special advantages in Music, French 


ics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 
5029AWest Third Street, Los Angeles, California 
THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
=. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
paration for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 


Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 








OrTON SCHOOL cui: 


Delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
matics, Athletics, Riding. 38th year. Anna B. Orton, Principal 
154 South Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
1245 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 


Boys’ Schools 








Military 


PAGE tics 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself as a mili- 
tary school for little boys. Sound training 
in the common branches comes first. The 
military is adapted to young boy needs. 
Parents appreciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of its 
kind in America. Write for the catalog. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1223 Cochran Avenue 
Los Angeles California 

















The Right School 


Ho wonderful for puzzled mothers 
and fathers to be able to sit back and 
relax from the strain of indecision regard- 
ing the question of private schools here in 
the West for sons and daughters! Dis- 
cussions over environment, preparation 
for colleges (eastern or western), outlines 
of courses, tuition fees, faculty—discus- 
sions over these points, yes, but no longer 
the fears and doubts that have formerly 
beset parents. 

The reason is this. The SUNSET 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT has been 
created to help with the private school 
problems of each individual home, and to 
this Department each home that is unde- 
cided can turn. Peculiarly fitted to act as 
the “middleman,” we have a thorough 
and first-hand knowledge of the academic 
and home life of schools in every part of 
the West and we are thus able to bring 
this information to you. 

It is yours for the asking. You write 
us your problems—the type of school you 
desire for your child, the location you pre- 
fer, the amount you plan to spend, the age, 
previous education and religious afhlia- 
tion of your child, and in turn we give you 
the full benefit of our knowledge. 

You have certain standards for your 
son or daughter. Yet your standards and 
those of the private schools we know so 
well coincide exactly, as a random glance 
at school catalogues will show. “Delight- 
ful cultural environment’’—‘“Preparation 
for eastern colleges’ —‘“Outdoor life the 
year round’—‘“‘Atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement” —“‘Prepara- 
tion for college and business life” —‘“‘Indi- 
vidual supervision” —etc. 

Your child is no longer faced with the 
school problem. We are here to offer just 
the right school. 

Our School Department is not alone 
ours—it is your Department as well. We 
want you to realize that it is your right 
to query us on anything pertaining to 
private schools about which you are puz- 
zled, and that it is our privilege to give 
you the information you are seeking. 








Boys’ School 


/ MONTEZUMA 
Mountain School for Boys 


Preparatory to College 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


Three hundred acre tract—heart of Santa Cruz mountains 
fifteen hundred feet above sea level—climate unsurpassed— 
twenty-two teachers with expert training—graduate resident 
nurse—large athletic field—commodious swimming pool—four 
coaches for major sports—modern buildings, steam heat and 
plenty of hot water. Horseback riding, tennis, band, orchestra 
and glee club. Non-military, non-sectarian. Accredited to 
college—references required of all applicants. Enrollment 
last year 150 boys. Progressive system of Education—catalog 
and Montezuma Plan sent on request. Write E. A. Rogers, 
Head Master, Los Gatos, California. 


Boys’ Schools 











San ‘Rafael 


Military Academy 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM 6 TO 18 


Outdoor athletic train- 
ing co-ordinated with 
University - accredited 
scholarship. Delightful 
climate. One hourfrom 
San Francisco. ¢¢ Fall 
term opens Sept. 6th. 












t [Russian River Boys’ Camp, June to 
August-— Academy enrollment not 
required—reservations by week}. 


A. L. STEWART, Superintendent 
SAN RAFAEL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
San Rafael, California 






























SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Grad- 
uates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., 
San Diego, Cal. 
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7? Foremost ‘Preparatory and 
Junior College of the “West! 


Nationally accredited. Near 
Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 
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California Preparatory School 


For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES 
Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 
The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and iculare 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box 8. 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 


A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 


James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 





Box 6-A San'Rafae | 

















OU’LL remember Paul A. 

Ewing from his article in 

Sunset for May, “The 

Monumental Tour.” Mr. 

Ewing is an indefatigable 
motor tourist and he has an undeniable 
knack at reducing his trips to simple terms 
and giving his readers who plan the same 
jaunts exactly those pointers on what to 
see and what to do which will be most 
valuable to them. 

So many people wrote us that they en- 
joyed that story of his tour of the Pacific 
Coast National Monuments that we've 
asked him to do two more of the same 
type of article this summer. The first, 
the story of the Yosemite Valley—Tioga 
Pass—Lake Tahoe trip, appears in this 
issue. 

Mr. Ewing’s articles are always packed 
full of useful information and this one is 
no exception. There’s a sketch map, too; 
not a road map because your road infor- 
mation is best secured from the regulation 
road maps which are too detailed to re- 
produce satisfactorily in the magazine, 
but a rough sketch of the whole area cov- 
ered on this tour, just so that you can get 
an idea of the territory in the large—and 
in Case you're not familiar with it. “Let’s 
Go” is the title of the article; you'll find 
it on page 16. 
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HEN the first conference of the 

Institute of Pacific Relations 
was held in Honolulu in the summer of 
1925, it is doubtful whether even the 
participants in that more or less informal 
meeting realized what a significant thing 
they were doing. 

The Institute 1s holding its second bien- 
nial conference from July 15th to 28th 
this year. As members of the conference 
will appear educators, business men, 
economists, scientists—leaders of thought 
in all of the various lands washed by the 
Pacific. Their desire and the chief intent 
of the Institute is to avoid, in the coming 
Pacific Era, a repetition of the acute race 
hatreds and misunderstandings, of the 
differences in political and trade practices 
which have kept European peoples in a 
state of open or smouldering discontent 
for centuries. 

In her article ‘Pioneering for Peace in 
the Pacific’, Zoe A. Battu outlines the 
work done by the 1925 Institute, com- 
ments upon the various researches under- 
taken during the past two years and dis- 
cusses the purposes and plans of the In- 
stitute generally. 

Miss Battu’s article will appeal to every 
thoughtful resident of the West. We are 
learning, slowly and through sad experi- 
ence, that a nation or a group of nations 
may deal in futures, that it is possible to 


remove chips from shoulders by other 
processes than the time honored one of 
knocking them off. 

Those who conceived the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and are carrying on the 


work are pioneering in a field where 
ground is still barely broken. Their suc- 
cess depends in great measure upon the 
understanding with which their efforts 
are met. And understanding depends in 
turn upon information—precisely the in- 
formation which Miss Battu’s article sup- 
plies. 
? ? ? 

HIS summer, in the little hill town 

of Assisi, Italians are celebrating 
the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
passing of the very first of the first Cali- 
fornians—St. Francis of Assisi, founder 
of the Order whose members played so 
large a part in the settling of California. 

On page 24, Leonard John Frankish 

briefs the life of Giovanni Bernardone, 
fondly called Francisco by those who 
loved him, in whose honor Assisi is reviv- 
ing the pomp and pageantry of medieval 
times. Mr. Frankish also describes in de- 
tail the various plans for the celebration 
and we know that Californians in particu- 
lar will be interested in his account of an 
anniversary celebration which so closely 
touches the history of the Golden State. 


t ? ? 


IDNEY HERSCHEL SMALL 

sends a note to the Desk concern- 
ing the death last month of Rafaela Gar- 
cia Briones at the age of 103 years. Dona 
Briones’ home was Bolinas, once a part of 
the Rancho las Baulinas. She was the 
first white girl born in California north of 
the peninsula of San Francisco; her father 
was Rafael Garcia, once alcalde of San 
Francisco when he moved to the Rancho 
las Baulinas, taking up the grant which 
had been given to a Spanish sergeant at 
the time of the founding of Mission San 
Rafael Arcangel. 

Our interest in this item, however, is 
this. The Rancho las Baulinas covering 
approximately nine leagues of land, was 
neighbor to the Rancho Buena Esperanza, 
on which the action of Mr. Small’s story 
“Footholds of Men’, now running serially 
in SUNSET, takes place. And the dona 
Rafaela’s story of her family’s early diff- 
culties with the Tah-mah Indians, of 
troubles over the certification of grants 
at the time of the Spanish release to Mex- 
ico, forms the basis of the plot upon which 
Mr. Small has built Ais story. Rancho 
Buena Esperanza lay just south and east 
of las Baulinas and those who know the 
Marin County country at all will find that 
“Footholds of Men” comes alive in extra- 
ordinarily vivid fashion when its locale is 
realized as being that familiar spot. 





A GOOD many people know Zane 
Grey’s proclivities for deep-sea 
fishing but not so many are aware that his 
enthusiasm is equalled by that of his 
brother, R. C. Grey. 

In this issue the latter Mr. Grey tells 
what it’s like to conquer a broadbill after 
months of waiting to get one just where 
he wanted him. A broadbill is quite a 
fish, by the way. The one which provides 
the climax of Mr. Grey’s yarn weighed an 
even four hundred pounds. Mr. Grey 
could hardly believe he’d landed him; he 
was, in his own words, “afraid of waking 
up and finding it a dream.” And when 
you consider that the gigantic swordfish 
was brought in on a simple rod and line it 
does sound like a dream, too! 


. ? t 


HAT with an automobile in 

almost every home there’s less 
and less thought given these days to vaca- 
tions which don’t include motoring some- 
where. 

There are other types of vacation 
though and one of them is described in 
this issue by Jack Calvin under the title, 
“Vacation With a Dash of Salt.”” A canoe 
cruise is Mr. Calvin’s solution of the vaca- 
tion problem. Puget Sound is his favorite 
spot and he tells about it with an enthusi- 
asm which is infectious in the extreme. 

If you have ever wondered about this 
vacation business, if you’ve ever racked 
you brain in despair and in the effort to 
think of a new way to spend a week or two, 
come summer, read this account of how 
the author discovered that a landsman 
could be a sailor and flavor his vacation 
with a dash of salt. 
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EORGE C. HENDERSON you 

may recall as the author of 
“Light Fingered” and “Caught With the 
Goods”, two articles on the subject of 
shoplifting, one written from the point of 
view of the store detective and one from 
the angle of the thief. Both have appeared 
in Sunset during the last six months. 

Mr. Henderson is by way of being an 
authority on crime and the criminal. His 
book, “Keys to Crookdom”, published 
two years ago, has had a large sale and 
those who know vouch for his acquaint- 
ance with ways that are, as Kret Harte 
had it, dark and tricks that are vain. 

In this issue Mr. Henderson makes 
plain to the layman some of the tricks of 
the counterfeiter’s trade and along with 
his explanation offers some useful advice 
as to how to detect counterfeit bills and 
what to do if you’re ever the victim of a 
“‘shover of the queer.” 

“You’re Bound to Lose!” 
the article appears on page 26. 


is his title; 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
Building, to be erected where Madison 
Square Garden stood 


Cass Gilbert, Architect 
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Another Triumph for Indiana Limestone 


The Nation’s Building Stone 


|: sapheaartagoes Madison Square Garden, a land- 
mark famous in New York City for fifty 
years, will be this magnificent new home of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, one of the 
greatest architectural undertakings of modern times. 


This structure will occupy the entire block 
bounded by Madison and Fourth Avenues, 27th 
and 26th Streets. The building will be 33 stories 
high, will rise 610 feet, will contain 925,000 square 
feet of floor space, and, according to published 
reports, will cost from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


The choice of Variegated Indiana Limestone for 


the entire exterior of this great building affirms 
again the verdict of the building world that for 
permanence and beauty no building material equals 
“The Nation's Building Stone.” 


The Indiana Limestone Company, a consolida- 
tion of the 24 companies embracing the oldest and 
largest quarry properties in the Indiana Limestone 
district, is financially strong and well organized and 
was able to guarantee the New York Life Insurance 
Company a service in connection with the delivery 
of the stone for this building that will permit the 
extremely rapid construction desired. 





General Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA 


Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
















UTOMOTIVE engineers 
have long known that the 
efficiency of gasoline engines 
increases as their compression is 
raised. 


The compression of the present 
day automobile is as high as the 
limitations of ordinary gasoline 
permit. Gasoline is not a perfect 
fuel. It explodes too soon (i. e., 
“knocks” and loses power) when 
compressed beyond certainlimits. 


That is why automotive re- 
search devoted many years to the 
development of “ETHYL” fluid, 
which, when mixed in very smail 
quantities with motor gasoline, 
eliminates its knocking tenden- 
cies and makes it a high compres- 
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sion fuel. The fuel so mixed is 
Ethyl Gasoline. 


Ethyl! Gasoline has brought the 
benefits of high compression — 
greater power and flexibility, 
faster pick-up, reduced gear- 
shifting —to hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists. This is because 
carbon deposits raise the com- 
pression of your engine beyond 
the point at which it was designed 
to perform efficiently with ordi- 
nary gasoline. 


Try Ethyl Gasoline to-day. En- 
joy a driving satisfaction and 
engine performance that you have 
never before experienced with 
your car. The “ETHYL” trade- 
mark shown above identifies the 
Ethyl Gasoline pump. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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What high compression 
means to you 


HE principle of high compres- 

sion is readily understood. The 
tighter you pack the powder charge 
in a muzzle loading gun, the greater 
the force given the bullet. Similarly, 
the tighter gasoline vapor and air are 
compressed in the combustion cham- 
ber (the space between the head of 
the cylinder and the top of the piston) 
before ignition, the greater the power 
derived from the explosion. 








Increasing compression therefore 
simply means decreasing the size of 
the combustion space, which may be 
accomplished mechanically or 
through the formation of carbon. 










Higher compression means a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear- 
shifting, faster pick-up. In short, a 
performance impossible with lower com- 
pression and the use of ordinary gasoline. 
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brings summer play- 
grounds a little nearer 
























Licensed by 
Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation 
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» day in the open—happiness, exhilaration, combined with a sweet running motor to give the fullest 
enjoyment! The early morning start is better when the engine snaps into full efficiency at the mere touch of 
the starter. And then on the crowded highway—highways full of pleasure seekers—the sure swift control 
] that enables you to maneuver, unfalteringly, for road advantage. There’s a thrill—a new thrill in such driving 
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experience. Remember—only Ethyl Gasoline can give your motor these advantages. And the better the gaso- 


line to which Ethyl fluid is combined, the better the resulting fuel. Therefore, get Associated with Ethyl! 


} ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 
Sustained Quality Products 
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Supreme Combination 
of all that is fine in 
Motor Cars 





€onduring eStyle 7 Only an 


expert can point out the slight external 
differences which distinguish Packard cars 
built during the past six years. A Packard, 
no matter what its age or mileage, always 
stands out as a Packard. 


The reason is easy to find. Packard has 
created an enduring style in motor car 
design. Packard has achieved that difficult 
combination of luxurious interior roomi- 
ness and beautiful, slender exterior lines. 
Packard has no reason to make radical 
changes annually. 


Like the beautiful proportions of Eastern 
architecture which centuries have been 
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unable to improve upon, Packard lines 
have set a standard which the whole 
motor industry has been unable to more 
than copy. 


And this famed stability of Packard ap- 
pearance means much to every Packard 
buyer—it means insurance against depre- 
ciation. For depreciation is largelya matter 
of appearance. 


The Packard owner knows that he is prov 
tected in the economical use of the long 
life built into every Packard chassis by 
Packard’s policy of stabilized beauty of 
design. 


PACKARD 


WHO 


OWNS ONE 
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ERNEST PAYNTER 


‘Demonstrating T hat 
Even the Pride of Old 
Spain -ACust Capitulate 
to the J/rresistible 
Combination ofa 
Beautiful Senorita— 
and a Senorita’s Kids — 


ON JOSE CABRILLO, clad 
in his usual riding suit, 
seated in front of the room- 
wide fireplace, reached over- 
head and pulled a rope. 

From the patio of Casa Toto El Mundo— 
House of the Whole World—came a re- 
sounding clangor. Telephones, electric 
bells and such other bedevilments the 
ancient castle of his ancestors might have, 
but if he wished to summon old Pablo or 
Pablo’s half-breed wife Hermosa, the Don 
still used the loud-toned, bronze bell with 
which a century ago the laborers had been 
called from the thousand-acred fields. For 
all his sixty-five years Don Jose was still 
the Caballero of the Rancho. Dark, tall, 


straight and lithe, he rode his thorough- 
bred twenty miles a day; each afternoon 
he climbed down the winding rocky path 
to the sea and rowed three miles out to 


Gull Rock and_ back. 


But within the 
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past five years his 
eyes had _ dulled 
” slightly and some of 
the zest of life had 

departed. This ac- 

counted for his disposing of all but 
the twenty acre coast portion of his once 
huge estate. He was waiting—just wait- 
ing and hanging on—. He swung around 
at the sound of softly-padding footsteps. 

“Pablo?” he growled. 

“Si, Senor Don Jose.” The small, 
wrinkled-faced old man, _half-servant, 
half-comrade, never neglected to use the 
Don’s full title. 

“My _ grand-niece 
will arrive in half an 
hour; tell Hermosa to 
serve tea. in_ here. 
She says she can’t stay long this time but 
that she will be back in a couple of months 
for a long visit.” 

“Si, Senor Don Jose. And this room— 
shall I—?”’ he paused, gazing despairingly 
at the cluttered-up floor. In one corner 
lay two silver-studded saddles, one of 
which Christopher, the giant hound, was 
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Illustrated by 
Harbin <4. 









NUMBER 2 





( Each afternoon 
Don Jose climbed 
down the winding, 
rocky path to the sea 
and rowed to Gull , 
Rock and back 


using for a pillow. Whips, 
spurs, blankets, nets, seines, 
fish-rods—a desperate mis- 
cellaneous welter covered 
the floor. 

“No,” growled the mas- 
ter, “Maybe she won’t stay 
so long if she don’t like the 
looks of the place. How 
does Hermosa feel this 
afternoon?” 

“Muchueno.” 

‘‘Huh—more than I do. 
girl to help her hadn’t we? 
are young any more—no. Well, that’s 
all. And Pablo, un momento. Make 
that tea weak; my niece likes it strong.” 

“Si, Senor Den Jose,” grinned the old 
man as he shuffled from the room. 


Better get a 
None of us 


HE owner rose and strolled to the 
porch fronting the ocean. The tide 
was rising and within another two hours 
would be sweeping through the channel, 
making an island of the piece of ground on 
which the house stood. Tradition said 
that this channel had not always extended 
completely around but that one of the 
Don’s ancestors desiring a calm, sheltered 
place in which to discharge his smuggled 
rum, had spent years widening and deep- 
ening the gully until at high tide the only 
entrance to the castle was by the bridge 
which extended thirty feet to the main- 
land. But, at least, the channel gave 
Don Jose a well-pro- 
tected — in vue 
to moor his small pull- 
Marshall ing-boat. The wal 
which had been 
threatening all day was gradually rising, 
its shrill whine mingling with the dull boom 
of the surf pounding against the cliffs. 
“Looks like a rough night,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Huh, storm signals up, too.” He 
gazed at the weather station out on the 
point. “Hello,” he exclaimed, shifting 
his gaze to the house nearest his own 
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where a feminine figure had appeared 
momentarily, “guess Pablo’s right, Dona 
Juanita’s house seems to be occupied.” 

The house which he was facing, a quar- 
ter-mile distant, belonged to Seforita 
Dona Juanita Coronado, the last of her 
family. He had not seen the Dona in 
thirty years, had carefully avoided seeing 
her; the fact that she had remained away 
from her sea-shore home during that 
period had rendered such avoidance easy. 

Dona Juanita—a faint half-smile played 
over his features. She would be fifty years 
old now. He wondered if she were as 
beautiful, as temptestuous, as high-strung 
as ever. Thirty years ago all arrange- 
ments had been made for their wedding 
but there was a sudden gee 
each was too proud to move toward z 
reconciliation. He had hastened to Spain 
where he remained five years, only return- 
ing at the death of his father. During 
that time the Dona had moved to 
the city; occasional rumors, quickly 
disproved, had come of this prospec- 
tive husband or that one, but she still 
remained Senorita Coronado as far 
as he knew. Only a few days since 
he had heard that she was coming to 
her ancient home, a house as huge 
and old as his own. 

Hearing from within his house a 
woman’s shrill, rasping voice he 
scowled and hastened in; evidently 
it was his grand-niece, who, simulta- 
neously with changing her surname 
from Cabrillo to Johnson, had 
changed her given name from Anita 
to Annie. 

“Why, my dear uncle,” she squealed, 
throwing both arms about his neck and 
giving him a wintry peck, “You are look- 
ing so well, you don’t seem a day older 
than you did five years ago.””’ Whereby 
the Don, observing the pleased expression 
in her coldly calculating eyes, knew that 
his forebodings were correct—he had be- 
gun to fail, 

“Thank you, Anita,” he grunted, back- 
ing off. “Sorry I can’t say the same for 
you; you look thirty years older. Getting 
pretty fat, too, I see,’”’ and he immediately 
felt better, realizing that he had scored 
heavily. 

“Buenos dias, Senor,” he continued, 
extending an unwilling hand to her hus- 
band, “You're looking a little seedy too, 
muy infirmo, as we say it in Spanish. 
What you need is a long rest.” 


i parang JOHNSON flushed and 
looked uncomfortable; the tre- 
mendous amount of effort involved in 
trying to make a living without working 
was taking its toll. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I’ve had a little 
hard luck lately; that last oil proposition 
of mine in Texas didn’t do so well. Some 
of my friends went back on me in that 
affair.” 

“So I heard,” muttered Don Jose, fore- 
bearing to mention that it had cost him 
several thousand dollars to pacify these 
friends and deter them from taking crim- 
inal action. 

“Heavens, Uncle!” broke in the niece, 
“How do you manage to stand a place like 
this? It’s awful; what you need is a 
woman here to make you comfortable. 
After George and I have arranged things 
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The Sefnorita’s 


Kids: 


in Los Angeles we will move down with 
you; then I can take charge of the house 
and—get out, you brute!’ as Christopher, 
having risen and stretched, ambled to her 
side and endeavored to extend a muddy- 
pawed welcome. “A huge beast like that 
shouldn’t be allowed in the house,” she 
declared, slapping the dog across the nose. 

“Best friend I’ve got,” growled the Don, 
hauling the thick cushion from his own 
chair and hurling it in front of the fire. 
“There you are Chris, lie down and be 
comfortable,” while his eyes expressed his 
unspoken words “and be thankful you 
haven’t got any kin-folks.” 










“T see a number 
of improvements | 
can make when 
George and I move 
in with you,” she 
continued rasping- 
ly. “Those two 
servants of yours 
for one thing. A 
butler and a couple of maids and—” 

“Pablo and Hermosa are going to run 
things as long as I live here,” snapped 
Don Jose, “And speaking of improve- 
ments, you had a pretty comfortable place 
of your own when you got married; guess 
you improved that until there wasn’t 
anything left.” 

“George and I were unfortunate,” she 
explained, “but now that you are getting 
old and we are your only relatives we 
think we ought to stick by you in your 
last days.” 

“Better hadn’t 


leave out that ‘by’ 
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you!” grunted the Don. “As for my last 
days, I come of pretty long-lived stock, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Uncle,” she squealed, “if you only 
knew how much George and I love you— 
Why there’s Pablo with the tea; dear me, 
how weak it is!” 

“That’s the way I like it,” 
Don. 


“Take mine back and make it stronger, 


declared the 


Pablo,”’ she directed sharply, “and hurry 
up.” 

“No mas, no mas,’ muttered Pablo 
stolidly. 


“What does he say,” she queried, shak- 
ing her peroxide head impatiently. 

“Says there’s no more tea in the house 
Putting on weight hasn’t improved you: 
memory, has it Anita? You seem to have 
forgotten what little Spanish you ever 
knew. By the way, Johnson, I was look 
ing over my papers the other day and | 


@ —that night, thirty years ago, when he had sung t 
her and she had listened, 


surely not inattentively! 





found that over-due note of yours, so I 
guess—” 

“‘We must be leaving, Uncle,” broke in 
the wife hurriedly. ‘You men always in- 
sist on talking business when you get to- 
gether and once George starts he gets so 
interested that he never stops,”’ she con- 
tinued with an attempt at levity. “ 
simply must keep his mind off of financial 
matters; the poor boy is almost a wreck 
now. . Good-bye, Uncle, and don’t for- 
get, we will be back in a couple of months 
to live with you always. Come on, dear,” 
seizing her husband by the arm. 
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“?m not likely to forget it,’ ’ growled 
the Don, “and just a minute, Anita,” 
reaching into his pocket, “here’s some- 
thing for you; guess that Texas business 
didn’t leave you any too well fixed.” 

“Oh, Uncle!’ she exclaimed after a 
rapid glance at the paper, “A thousand 
dollars—you’ re so lovely!’ and for an 
instant a genuine feeling came into her 
voice. 

“That’s all right, Anita, 
that’s all right. Even if , 
you are only my grand- { 
niece, you’re part of the 
family and I wouldn’t see 
you want for anything.” 


He accompanied them to the 
bridge over the gorge in the 
bottom of which the incoming 
tide was creeping and bade them 
good-bye. 

“It was aw fully sweet of him to give us 
cues check,” declared Annie, pushing 
George over and taking the wheel of the 
car. ‘‘Now I can have that new coat.” 

“Better pay off part, of that overdraft 
at the bank, hadn’t we,” he half-objected. 

“Coats can wait until we move in on the 
old boy.” 

“He didn’t seem very enthusiastic about 
that.” 

“What difference does it make? You’re 
his heir and he’s failing fast; looks twenty 
years older than he did five years ago; 

Good thing he’s too old to be thinking of 
marriage and children of his own. Boy, 


Senorita’s Kids: 
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hands 


our 


of his! 


worth less than 
five thousand. 


think about 
working again.” 

“Tt’s the old 
family place,” 
she murmured. 

“What’s the 
diff? We can hold 
one good lot and 
put a summer cottage 
on it. Convert that 
barn he’s living in into 
a resort-hotel and ped- 
dle it. Be worth a 
couple hundred thou- 
sand,” and he stretched 
luxuriously. 

“Pablo!” called Don 
Jose as he returned to 
the house. “Take this 
dish-water out and 
make me a cup of de- 
cent tea—strong and 
black. Sabe?” 

“Si, Senor Don Jose.” 

Don Jose, having finished the tea, 
leaned back in the huge leather chair 
and watched the play of the green, purple 

and opal flames among the driftwood 
logs. The wind screamed and whistled 
about the house with an eerie sound— 
like the wails of lost children, mused the 
Don; the children of which the castle had 
been empty for forty years, the children 
of his dreams. It almost seemed as if 
they were demanding admittance. And 
now the old home would soon be going to 
Anita and her husband; for the first time 
in two hundred years it would be in the 
hands of others, practically aliens— 

Suddenly he started from his chair, that 
scream was not of the wind, it was the cry 
of real children in distress. Hastening to 
the door the old man peered seaward into 
the semi-dusk. Then, hurling off his coat, 
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wait until we get 
on 
that twenty acres 
I don’t 
know how much 
cash he’s got but 
that stretch will 
make at least a 
hundred lots and 
not one of them 


I’ll never have to 


ra 





he leaped down the narrow path to 
the sheltered cove where he kept 
his boat moored. Three hundred 
yards out in the tossing bay jutted 
Half-Moon Rock, connected, at low 
tide, with the mainland by a narrow 
spit of sand; at high tide entirely 
submerged, with no path to the 
beach. Crouched on the highest 
point of the tiny island Don Jose 
had glimpsed a group of children. 
Undoubtedly they had walked out 
there to play and, unaware of the 
inward-creeping tide, had remained 

until cut off from the shore. In his 
brief glimpse the Don had noticed 

that an occasional sea swept over 
all but the highest peak where they 

had taken refuge. 

Hastily casting his boat adrift 
he snatched the oars and headed 
into the open bay; twice a rushing 
sea turned the boat around; his 

eyes were half blinded by the pelting 
spindrift. But not without gaining skill 
had he made that daily pull to Gull 
Rock; steadily and surely the boat 
crept toward the frightened children. 
By decades of practice and instinct he 
avoided the submerged reefs and knife- 
like pinnacles which would have ripped 
the bottom from the boat. Choosing a 
slightly protected nook he gave a mighty 
tug and hurled his craft alongside the 
waiting children who, wild with fright, be- 
gan to pile in. 

“Wait, wait!” he shouted after a hur- 
ried count. “I can’t take all of you at 
one trip. Lord, there’s a dozen of them! 
Here, pass in those smallest ones first— 
you three girls next—that’s it. Rest of 
you have to wait until next trip—climb up 
on the point; I’ll be back in ten minutes. 


b Seeke strong, fierce, space-covering 
strokes, he headed back to his 
landing, blessing that remote ancestor for 
his rum smuggling proclivities. The cold, 
drenched children crouched in the bottom 
of the boat; occasionally the younger ones 
whimpered. As the craft swung back 
into the cove he saw Pablo, lantern in 
hand, standing on the landing. 

“Good boy, Pablo,” he shouted. “Here 
take these young ones and get them into 
the house; I’ve got to make another trip, 
six more out there. You and Hermosa 
get dry clothing on them and feed them,” 
he ordered, again heading seaward. 

“Clothes?” queried Pablo. 

“Open up those chests; enough there to 
clothe a rancho. Be ready for the next 
bunch, too,” he called over his shoulder. 

When he reached Half-Moon Rock on 
the second trip, seas were sweeping over 
it and the wind was battering and tearing 
at the bay and the boat from every point. 
It seemed hours that he tugged, fought 
and struggled in his effort to reach again 
the sheltered position. His arms were 
pulling from their sockets, his back was a 
mass of fire-pointed, stabbing needles. 
He was working solely by instinct now; 
his eyes were almost blinded by the smash- 
ing seas. 

“All in now, old scout,” finally called a 
small, confident voice at his elbow and 
once again he headed homeward, every 
stroke bringing a gasp of agony. A second 

(Continued on page 67) 
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(Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
chairman of the Pacific Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations 


to 28th, an international conference 
for the purpose of free and open 
discussion between Orientals and 
Occidentals of the race questions, 
international misunderstandings on 
points of immigration, naturaliza- 
tion and rights of resident aliens, 
rivalries of trade and commerce 
and clashes in national aims, which 
are the basis of the present delicate 
situations between China, the Far 
East in general and the western 
world. This conference, known as 
The Institute of Pacific Relations is 
bringing together in the neighbor- 


Pioneering fo 


lulu a conference of its heads and secre- 
taries from the several Pacific countries to 
discuss human and social aspects of Pa- 
cific Problems. 

There was also in Honolulu a group of 
business and professional leaders, headed 
by such men as Frank C. Atherton, ex- 
governor of Hawaii, Arthur L. Dean, 
president of the University of Hawaii and 
Walter F. Frear, attorney and jurist of 
Honolulu, which met from time to time 
in the homes of its members to consider 
social, economic and political questions of 
the Orient from the viewpoint of Hawaii. 
It was among these men that the idea of 
an international conference first took 
rough shape. 

After considering various ways for 
creating an international organization, it 
was seen that the national committees of 
the Y. M. C. A. in 


the various Pacific 









Why the Institute 
of Pacific Relations 
is a Power in Itself 
Toward a Better 
Understanding in 
the Pacific 
T a moment when the 


Orient is swept with 
war and rumors of 





The Chinese group at the 1925 conference 


countries constitut- 
ed a nucleus for 
carrying forward the 
organization of an 
international body 
and making plans 
for its first meeting. 
The Y. M.C. A. was 
again approached 
upon the subject of 
the conference and 
finally, in June, 
1924, it accepted 
responsibility for 
this work. 

Plans moved rap- 
idly. During the 
summer of 1924, 
prominent men and 
women in America 
were visited and in- 

terested in the proj- 
ect; among them 
Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of 
Stanford Univer- 
sity, A. Lawrence 








war and the peace 
between East and 
West hangs in a delicate balance, an in- 
ternational conference to discuss wars, 
their causes and prevention seems an 
undertaking of mingled irony and folly. 
China is in an open state of political up- 
heaval. The entire insular and continental 
Orient is stirred by race and political is- 
sues that have every possibility of disrupt- 
ing the peaceful fh i opment of commerce 
and eventually drawing the Orient and 
Occident into armed conflict. By all time- 
honored traditions of politics and states- 
manship, the points of friction, giving rise 
to present complications in Pacific Prob- 
lems are far too delicate and inflammable 
to risk handling in open discussion and the 
expedient course would appear to be to 
ignore them. 
Yet in the face of these circumstances, 
there is being held in Honolulu, July 15th 
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hood of one hundred and fifty members 
from the United States, China, Japan, 
Korea, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
the Philippines and Hawaii—countries 
now vitally affected by Pacific problems 
and whose shores are washed by the Pa- 
cific. The Institute conference was the 
second of its kind, the first having been 
held in Honolulu during June and July of 
1925. It is the plan of the body to meet 
every two years. 

Briefly viewing the history of this In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, we find that 
it is the slow but persistent growth of an 
idea, originating in several sources and in 
its first stages, differimg somewhat from 
present motives and form. As far back as 
1916, Alexander Hume Ford, director of 
the Pan-Pacific Union at Honolulu sug- 


gested that the Y. M. C. A. hold in Hono- 
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Lowell, president of 
Harvard University 
and George Grafton Wilson of the same 
school. Dr. Wilbur was subsequently 
named as chairman of the institute. By 
September, 1924, the date of the first 
meeting and other details of organization 
and personnel had been more or less 
definitely decided upon. 


A S plans passed through several 
stages, it was perceived that to 
confine discussions of the institute to social, 
human and semi-religious questions would 
be to limit its scope and its ultimate possi- 
bilities. It would mean leaving out of ac- 
count questions of trade and commercial 
practice, immigration and naturalization 
policies, property rights of resident aliens, 
labor issues and points of international 
law—all of which are of vital importance 
in the contacts of Oriental and Occidental 
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Peace in the 
acific 


nations. And it is upon the 
imicable adjustment of pre- 
cisely such matters that the 
future peaceful and_har- 
monious development of the 
Pacific area hinges. 

It was further perceived that the Pacific 
Era, which we have so lately entered is a 
new phase in the history of civilization. 
[t is only since the opening of the present 
century that Orientals and Occidentals 
have mingled freely, exchanging material 
commodities and abstract values. Save 
in a few restricted instances, Oriental 
ports for centuries, were closed to western 
vessels. Each nation formerly lived 
largely to itself and within the boundaries 
of its own territory. Trade and commerce 
were not extensively developed between 
Oriental nations; they did not 
make of the Pacific the great 
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By 


of the Pacific; put an 
end to the isolation of 
its islands and nations. 
The Pacific has become 
one of the best traveled 
highways of the world. 
Indeed, statistics for 
the past fifteen years 
show an unceasing in- 
crease in trade and pas- 
senger travel between 
western America and the 
Orient, and Shanghai 


we 





water highway that Europe and 
the Occident made of the 
Atlantic. 

But when the white man 
reached the far edge of western 
America, he saw in the East and 
Pacific new worlds to conquer. 
His restlessness drove him across 
the Pacific to the Orient, and to 
penetrate into its lands. The 
white man’s steamships, cables, 
and radioannihilated the breadth 


( Below: Chester Rowell, writer 

on political and social questions, 

will attend the 1927 Conference 
in Honolulu 
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( Wallace M. Alexander, 

President of Alexander 

Baldwin, Lid., a member of 
the American group 


and Hong-Kong have crept up 
as second and third ports to 
New York in the tonnage that 
yearly clears their harbors. 
Added to this volume of trade 
is the growing interchange of 
cultural, educational and social 
thought between Orientals and 
Occidentals. The two factors 
combine to swing the heavy tide 
of major world events slowly but 
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@ Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President of 
Mount Holyoke College and a v1ce- 
president of the American group 


steadily from the Atlantic, where it has so 
long been, to the Pacific and those coun- 
tries whose shores it washes. Hence this 
new phase in the life of nations—this 
Pacific Era. 

All this development is so recent that 
as yet international questions have not 
become so dangerously complicated as to 
lead to war between the Oriental and Oc- 
cidental nations which face each other 
across the Pacific. The Pacific Era to 
date represents not only a clean page upon 
which the nations may write a great story 
of commercial, and industrial develop- 
ment, but also a page upon which may be 
written the history of a new era in inter- 
national understanding, friendship and 
the furtherance and maintenance of 
peaceful progress. 


HESE factors, the men who were 

shaping plans for the first institute 
realized and made provision for in their 
programs. The institute has its being in a 
desire of leaders of scientific, cultural, eco- 
nomic, political and social thought in lands 
washed by the Pacific to avoid in this 
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developing Pacific Era, a repetition of the 
acute race hatreds, misunderstandings of 
cultures, political and trade practices that 
have for so many centuries kept European 
peoples in a state of open or smouldering 
discontent and periodical warfare. 

The methods by which the Institute of 
Pacific Relations proposes to make con- 
tribution to this ideal are unique in the 
history of such movements. Usually a 
gathering of this sort assembles people of 
like interests, educations, experiences and 
beliefs. The institute aims to make its 
membership as widely divergent as pos- 
sible—to assemble men and women whose 
work and experience differ widely, so that 
representation from each country is a 
cross section of every interest and activity 
of that country. Thus both the 1925 and 
1927 convention included representatives 
from labor, political and women’s organi- 
zations, from the universities, churches, 
press, commercial and financial interests. 
Furthermore, every effort was made to 
secure representatives who were experts 
in their particular lines and whose accom- 
plishments have won them national and 
international recognition. 


ODES of procedure, as deter- 
mined in the . formative stages 
and as followed by the 1925 meeting like- 
wise established unusual policies. The 
institute is entirely non-official. Its 
members gather not as 
representatives from 
their respective gov- 
ernments or any or- 
ganization. For this 
reason representa- 
tives of the press are 
not allowed at any of 
the meetings for the 
purpose of reporting 
them for daily publi- 
cations. This 1s done, 
not because the in- 
stitute desires to be 
a secret body, but be- 
cause customary jour- 
nalistic methods make 
it quite impossible 
to report full, ver- 
batim accounts of 
meetings, and in par- 
tial accounts there 
always lies the danger 
of unintentionally 
misinterpreting a 
speaker. If this pos- 
sibility is entirely 
absent, the institute members feel that 
the aim of absolute and unqualified ex- 
pression of thought and opinion on the 
problems discussed will be furthered. 

Any question which is or may be a cause 
for contention between Pacific Peoples 
may come up for consideration. No as- 
pects are considered too delicate to be 
left unsaid; no race issues too dangerous 
to be handled openly—the idea being that 
the countries concerned may freely air real 
or fancied grievances on the subject. In 
every problem presented the delegates ex- 
press themselves purely as private citizens 
without fear that what they say will be 
interpreted as establishing any national, 
party or organization policy or precedence. 
No condition discussed is criticised, con- 
demned or sympathized with. No action 
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is taken or recommendation made for re- 
form. Neither do the delegates meet as 
statesmen or diplomats to vie with one 
another for advantages, concessions and 
admissions. The spirit of diplomacy; its 
implications of strategy are entirely lack- 
ing. The delegates meet wholly in the 
spirit of students for presentation, ex- 
change, discussion of all the facts, on every 
side of an issue. 

At the 1925 convention Japan was still 
openly protesting against the United 
States Land Exclusion Bill. The discus- 
sion of this question was quite lengthy. 
The Japanese set forth in some detail, 
principles of immigration, naturalization 
and land holding in countries other than 
their own, as they saw them. It was their 
view that immigration policies should not 
make discrimination on the grounds of 
race or nationality, assumed equality or 
inequality, but that admission should be 
considered upon the personal merit, age, 
health, education, moral and financial con- 
dition of the immigrant. Once the im- 
migrant was admitted, he should make 
every reasonable effort to adjust himself 
to the ways and customs of the new land; 
obey its laws in letter and spirit and make 
every possible contribution to the public 
and general good. 

The United States view of immigration 
principles and policies as brought out by 
Chester Rowell, journalist, Paul Scharren- 





@ The Hawatian group at the 1925 conference 


berg of the American Federation of Labor 
and Dr. Wilbur of Stanford University, 
held that immigration and citizenship 
are national and internal matters. As 
such they are under the control of the 
individual nation and not subject to 
extensive dictation or suggestion from out- 
side nations. Further discussion revealed 
that in its essence, restrictive immigration 
and naturalization legislation of the 
United States does not exist through 
racial prejudice or an assumption that one 
nation and its people are inferior or su- 
perior to another. The legislation is a 
realization that the difference (not the 
inferiority or superiority) between peoples 
is oftentimes so great that the immigrant 
as an individual and group finds himself 
in a social and economic environment to 
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which he cannot readily adjust himself 


for the harmony profit and peace of the 
general order. 

That is, the immigrant, his family and 
subsequent generations, through circum- 
stances not entirely of their own creation, 
may find themselves misplaced socially, 
culturally and economically, leading to 
unhappiness and discontent, which in turn 
disrupts the harmony of the democratic 
unit. And general harmony is the sum 
and substance, the very foundation upon 
which democracy, as expressed in the 
United States, rests. These interpreta- 
tions of immigration and naturalization 
are very broad on the part of both Oriental 
and Occidental speakers, and while they 
deal with existing conditions and national 
needs for self protection, they also embody 
the vision and possibility of changed con- 
ditions and viewpoints that may arise from 
further mingling, understanding and ad- 
justment between unlike peoples—be- 
tween Orientals and Occidentals. 


N exchange of opinions and facts on 

the several questions discussed, 
along the lines indicated in this one in- 
stance, served the purposes of the institute 
in that it revealed both Occidental and 
Oriental viewpoints and motives. Mutual 
understandings were created on the various 
issues—and they were arrived at openly 
and with less of rancor than would other- 
wise be the case. 

The present situa- 
tion in China brings 
the problems of alien 
land holdings, trade 
privileges and mis- 
sionary activities 
sharply to the fore. 
Provision is made in 
the programs of the 
1927 institute confer- 
ence for discussion of 
these issues, but at 
the time this was 
written, it is impossi- 
ble to judge the prob- 
able trend or outcome 
of the discussion. 

Prominent too, and 
striking a new note 
in the relation of na- 
tions, is the provision 
made for this 1927 
institute, now in ses- 
sion, to discuss edu- 
cational viewpoints 
and principles in the 
primary and_ secondary schools and 
universities of the several nations. The 
aim here is to bring to light the basis 
upon which text books may be written 
and education generally directed to 
give future generations not only a sense 
of national patriotism, but also a sense of 
internationalism and an appreciation of 
the accomplishments of other nations and 
an understanding of the value of the con- 
tributions they have made or are making 
to the world as a whole. 

It must not be thought that this work, 
so searching in its motives and broad in 
its scope, as here briefly outlined, is ac- 
complished haphazardly or that the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations came into 
being without struggle or opposition. Its 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Mr. 


Wright 


Builds 


a Boat | 


By 


Bernice Cosulich 


UILT on Arizona’s 

desert 150 miles from 

navigable water and 

launched in a swim- 

ming pool, Harold 

Bell Wright’s dry-land fishing 
boat has been an enigma. 

Why did the author want a 

boat at his Tucson home? Why 

should he bother to build it him- 


(Right: A recent portrait of 
Harold Bell Wright 














€ The boat is tested for balance in the Wright swimming pool 


self when his novels make possible buying 
a yacht? Having the boat built, what on 
earth could he do with it? Certainly not 
sail it over the sands or in the swimming 
pool. 

The solution to the riddle has its source 
many years ago. Mr. Wright is fond of 
fishing, and fish. Nearly every year he 
spends from one to four weeks at a lake in 
Arizona—St. Mary’s, Mormon, or Roose- 
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velt—or takes camping equipment and 
enters Mexico. It is not a particularly 
easy trip to Port Libertad, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, on the Gulf of California. The coun- 
try is sparsely inhabited, and the villages 
offer few accommodations to the modern 
traveler. But Mr. Wright attests the joy 
of overcoming these handicaps and finally 
arriving at Port Libertad, heeled in with 
every camp supply, including water, for a 
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(A few more ribs are put in place 


two weeks indulgence in the greatest 
sport he knows. 

Getting a really comfortable fishing 
craft on Arizona or Mexico trips had been 
bothersome, entailed delay and most of 
all, did not please Mr. Wright’s love of 
efficiency even in his sports. 

Of course, ideas as to a really comfort- 
able boat vary. Mr. Wright has the means 
to make his idea quite elaborate, but he 
chose to subordinate elaborateness to 
utility, yet with the retention of certain 
elements of beauty in the craft. 

It isn’t just any floating object that can 
withstand a fishing trip on the gulf waters. 
The “peco-gallo”or rooster fish is given 
the title of the gamest in the world, not 
only by Mr. Wright but Zane Grey and 
other sportsmen. That great fish weighs 
from fifty to three hundred pounds and 
fights like mountain trout, leaping clear of 
the water, slashing and lunging about. 
The fisherman plays the silvery creature 
until the fish and himself are worn out. 
Tuna, mackerel, sail fish and cabrillo are 
easy marks compared with the “peco- 
gallo”, which has spilled several parties 
into the gulf waters. The fish gets its 
name from the long fins that droop from 
its back like a rooster’s tail. ‘‘Peco- 
gallo” is Mexican slang. 

“How will you get the boat to and from 
these fishing spots?’ was the invariable 
question asked Mr. Wright when he talked 
of building one himself. The day has 
past when a boat may be hidden out along 
a lake shore from year to year. 

“Take it on my camp truck,” would be 
the reply. 

It seemed impractical, the whim of a 
temperamental author. The matter of a 
dry-land boat became the butt of many 
joking thrusts directed at Mr. Wright by 
his friends. 


HE demands to be met in the 
proposed boat were that it should 
be unusually light, constructed to with- 
stand the jolting over roads off the beaten 
trail or to Port Libertad, yet sturdy 
enough to battle gulf fish weighing three 
hundred pounds and, most of all, one 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Tf You are Looking 


for a Real Automobile 
Trip, Here’s One that 
You'll Never Forget 


HAT is the motor route 
that connects a canyon of 
grandeur unexcelled with 
a lake of matchless beauty 
by a road so completely 
thrilling as to have no equal in America? 

You almost insult my intelligence with 
such a question. It’s the Yosemite-Tioga- 
Tahoe route, of course. Don’t ask me 
another if you can’t do better than that. 
Here’s one for you, though: What will 
become of that race to take the first car 
into Yosemite each spring, now that the 
All-Year road is finished? 

I won’t insist upon an answer, because 
there’ll be no more such races. The only 
reason you won’t be able to spend Christ- 
mas as well as Fourth of July on the floor 
of the Valley will be that you don’t reserve 
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map of the Yosemite- 
Tioga-Lake 
Tahoe Trip 


accommodations in 
time; the race for 
them, I imagine, will 
be fast, but the 
struggle to reach the 
Valley through the 
snow in early spring 
has lost its former 
zest. 

To a _ motorist 
who remembers the 
old roads, especially 
before the improve- 
ment they’ve had in 
recent years, the 
claims of the All- 
Year highway seem 
almost too good to 
be true; somewhere 
there must be a 
catch in the story. 
When first I made 
my way by the Bi 
Oak Flat road, ha 
you told me that ten 
years later I might 
reach the Valley 
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° @ Looking down stream from 
the bridge at Happy Isles, 
Z Yosemite Valley 















scenically or in those other respects which 


prophesy that then you'll be 
willing to concede that at least 
some of those convicts whose 
labor made it possible, had 
gone a long way toward paying 
their debts to society when 
their work was done. 

Travel will, of course, con- 
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merely as a piece of 
engineering, its beauties 
ought to be appreciated; 
they will become more 
and more apparent as 
the gravel wears down 
into the hard surface it’s 
to be eventually, and | 


( Below: Tuolumne 
Meadows, a smiling 
landscape, surrounded 
by frowning mountains 
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highway will lighten their 
burden; but true Californians 
never go home by the same 
route that took them away, 
and even those who enter 
Yosemite by the new road 
will seek another exit for the 
sake of that variety upon 
which we all subsist. Or 
reverse it: Motorists coming 
up from the south may still 
use the Fresno or Madera 
roads which join Wawona 
road at last; and Coulterville and Big Oak 
Flat roads are still available for northern 
Californians. When I wasthere this spring 
officials expected 100,000 more visitors 
this season than came last year. I shall 
be astonished if that estimate is not far 
exceeded, largely as a result of the easy 
route afforded by the river road; but any- 
how, whether because of congestion on 
the new highway or because of the eternal 
search for variety, the old routes are sure 
to attract their hordes of visitors much as 
they have in seasons past. 


NDEED, the new road has its 

limitations, after all. It takes you 
directly to the floor of Yosemite Valley; 
but all the marvels of Yosemite are not 
on the Valley’s floor, by any means. 
Hetch-Hetchy, the several groves of 
big trees, Inspiration Point, Glacier 
Point, Lake Tenaya—all of a dozen 
old favorites which simply must be 
visited before you can think you’ve seen 
Yosemite, are only accessible from the 
routes traveled before the All-Year road 
was built; and while the latter takes you 
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quickly to the very heart of things, the 
easy ride it permits doesn’t relieve you of 
those not-to-be surrendered thrills the six 
hundred miles of foot trails have long 
afforded. My principal fear about the 
river road is that, by making entrance to 
the park so easy, it may make the whole 
adventure too superficial. Nevertheless, 

if you go once you'll go again, and in the 
end your visits will make you acquainted 
with the high spots—they’re high, all 
right!—which is the principal thing. 


A 


imposed still operating. 
ing there! A maximum 
altitude just under ten 
thousand feet means 
snow summer as well 
as winter, and it’s the 
unusual July which 
lets you cross the sum- 
mit much before mid- 
month, while mid-Sep- 
tember closes it tight 
again. But, Californian 
or not, you'll find no 
motor trip to compare 
with that one. Out 
from the Valley by the 
Big Oak Flat road 
through Crane Flat, the 
Tuolumne big trees and 
Carl Inn, you can de- 
tour before setting out 
finally on the long 
drive eastward, to 
Hetch Hetchy; return- 
ing to the junction, 
you're off over grades 
which, despite improve- 
ments, are still likely 
to test the stamina of 
your motor quite as 
they did mine when 
first I journeyed there. 
But there are. resting 
places the charms of 
which even the growing 
popularity of that route 
can not efface—Te- 
naya, as fair a lake as 
any those mighty hills 
can shelter; Tuolumne 
Meadows, the finest 
place to spend a quiet 


S for the Tioga trip, you’ll find 
the limitations Nature has always 
No all-year tour- 


week I know of; the 
several creeks and 
streams across. the 


summit where the fish- 
ing’s good if you make 
the trip in time. 

I’ve raved about Tioga many times, 
and when I’m out of breath somebody 
usually asks quite mildly “But isn’t that 
an awfully dangerous road?” 

No, it isn’t. As mountain roads go its 
very good. Thrilling, of course, with 
precipices that quite take your breath, 
and a few pretty sharp grades; but the 
curves are wide, you have a clear view of 
the road well enough ahead for easy con- 
trol, and nowhere is it too narrow for 
passing cars to clear each other. A ner- 
vous driver may lose heart when he visions 
the depths to which a broken steering gear 
might send him, but the road itself is a 
credit to the engineers whose skill has 
made it even passable for motorists. 
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The finest view of all will greet you 
when, rounding a curve, you first glimpse 
Mono Lake, one of California’s unique 
gems which is as fascinating as anything 
the bewitching desert can offer—for, 
though it is thoroughly at home beneath 
the mighty mountains you have just 
crossed, its characteristics are those of the 
desert as well as the Sierra. Eastward 
the sandy slopes stretch to the horizon, 
and the low hi!ls you cross turning north- 
ward as you leave the lake are dry and 
barren. 

Looking back at the great barrier you 
have crossed, vou are sure to feel far from 
home; but you'll have no need to feel 


People 


By BADGER CLARK 


My mind ts like a tourist park in summer 
Where camping, tramping people come and go; 
The goer’s heels are trodden by the comer 
And flowers never have a chance to grow. 
Oh, a ’dobe in the desert, with the folk all far 
But me and Mistress Solitude in dusty brown— 
To watch my lazy smoke rings curling toward a star 
While dreamy blossoms grow again that folk tramped down! 


My life is like an endless noisy party, 
Where people dance as music brays and booms; 
I meet them with a mien politely hearty, 
But how they tousle all my tidy rooms! 
Oh, a cabin in the canyon, where I greet no guest 
But gentle Madam Silence clad in forest green— 
To watch the spruces black against the sundown West 
And feel my littered house of life is swept out clean! 


My very soul is sore from shove and hustle, 
‘And sick from breathing air in gassy whiffs 

Where crowding feet along the pavement rustle, 
Deep down between the many-windowed cliffs. 

Oh, @ horse and rocking saddle on the unfenced plains, 
Miss Freedom knee to knee with me in sky-blue trim— 

To lope through windy sunlight and the whiplash rains 
And air my soul again before my eyes get dim! 


lonely if you make the most of what I 
think is one of the strangest parts of Cali- 
fornia. Not all the roads in the Mono 
country are as good as the Tioga highway, 
but anyhow they lead to the finest sort of 
camping places, good fishing, and even 
exceptional hunting in proper season. 
Leevining and Rush Creeks, Grant and 
Silver Lakes are still treasures in my 
memory, though I first made their ac- 
quaintance several years ago. Even a 
camp on the shore of old Mono has charms 
of its own, not the least of which is the 
good bathing you’ll find, but remember to 
seek it where one of the fresh mountain 
streams dilutes the burningly alkaline 
water of the lake itself. 

While you linger thereabouts you are in 
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the land of ancient volcanoes. Above the 
lake a group of old craters stand as spec- 
tacular relics of an age that’s not long past, 
as geologic ages go; and the two strange 
islands that make the lake distinctive— 
one much blacker than the starry nights 
that region knows; the other white as the 
snows that top the peaks you passed so 
recently—add even more striking evi- 
dences of those violent epochs. Repeat- 
edly, as later the road takes you thence 
down the canyon of Walker River, past 
Topaz reservoir and across the low sum- 
mit beyond which lies the Nevada line, 
you have constantly recurring reminders 
that California’s volcanoes were not mere 
legends, though hap- 
pily those reminders 
are not now so distress- 
ing to motorists as they 
were a few years ago, 
when lava meant rough 
roads, cut tires, and 
broken springs. Of 
course, going up from 
Nevada plain to lovely 

Lake Tahoe by either 
of the long steep grades 
that must be climbed, 

you forget lava finally, 

for the beauties of the 

lake ban all thoughts 
of the harshness of lava 


land. 


HE stages and 
most other cars 
coming up from Yo- 
semite .recross © the 
mountains to Tahoe by 
the Kingsbury grade, 
which makes the ascent 
to the summit in an 
abrupt seven-mile pul! 
from Minden. This is 
much shorter than the 
King Canyon road to 
reach which you must 
continue northward to 
Carson City; but if you 
have never visited that 
quaint reminder of 
pioneer Nevada you 
should take that route 
—Carson is quite too 
good to miss. Though 
when I was last there 
the capital had taken 
on modern airs follow- 
ing its discovery by 
motordom, and good 
. pavements had _ filled 
the chuckholes that had seemed so 
much in keeping with the place five years 
previously, it still did not take an ex- 
traordinary imagination to recall the 
personages that stalk the musty pages 
of “Roughing It”. A mistaken bullet 
through your hat—a running duel down 
the street between two slightly tipsy gen- 
tlemen of the era of the broad hat and 
cowhide boot would not startle you there, 
and a lean prospector, up from Weepah I 
suppose, still would be in the picture— 
true to the environment until he sought 
out a battered, wheezy flivver instead of 
the drowzy burro that would fit him 
better. 
Ill assume then, that the King Canyon 
road will be your route from Carson over 
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to the lake. It’s a long, winding ascent, 
and you'll want to rest your car occasion- 
ally, even though the grades are not so 
steep as those on the Kingsbury road. 
When you make those pauses you are to 
look back and downward, as well as for- 
ward and up, for the views of the Nevada 
valley you are leaving are your reward for 
the hard pull you’ve undertaken—sufh- 
cient, too, you’ll find them. The road it- 
self is good until the heavy traffic of the 
summer months makes ruts and dust. 
You would have thought, had you been 
with me on that ride last August, that all 







Re 


California and much of Nevada were 
finding Tahoe. Then the resorts were 


crowded with visitors, cars of every brand 
were on the roads, and good camping sites 
were at a premium. Yet when I sought 
that newest and finest trip the lake can 
offer—the circuit ride which takes you 
completely around it 
—I] was surprised to 
find my car almost 
the only one on the 
link connecting Glen- 
brook and Brockway. 
Later, to test the di- 
rections which might 
be given others by the 
hotels on the Califor- 
nia shore, I asked how 
I should proceed to 
make the trip, and 
found more ignorance 
that such a road ex- 
isted than correct 
advice as to its real 
condition. 


road is_ still 
narrow in places and 
now and then a little 
rough, but it provides 
a ride no visitor to 


Tahoe should over- 
look. Charming as 
Lake Tahoe is from 


any place you see it, 
the panoramic views 
Nevada’s shore road 
gives you are even 
more enthralling than those on Califor- 
nia’s side. This simply means that the 
scenery of the western mountains is the 
more delightful, but for that very reason 
you see it best above the mirror of the 
lake. Then too, the forests along the 
Nevada road are not so dense as Cali- 
fornia’s; your views are not broken by the 
trees, and on a sunny day the whole dis- 
play of changing hues of blue for which 
Tahoe has always been most famed, the 
green forests rising above the water, per- 
haps an intervening ribbon of snow if 
your visit’s timed just right, and above 
all the softer blue of California’s sky, will 
make a lasting picture on your memory. 

There is at last, I suppose, the need to 
think of going homeward even from Ta- 
hoe. If you haven’t been there recently 
you'll find the choice of roads much wider 
than it used to be. Placerville and Au- 
burn roads divided almost all the traffic 


C These “big wheels” 
huge logs out of the forests on the eastern slopes ofthe Sierra 


Let’s Go! 
then, and even yet it’s habit to go by one 
way or the other. Those routes, both 
much improved, still welcome you, but so 
do several others. You might have cut 
across the mountains from Mono Lake by 
the Sonora Pass road without going up to 
Tahoe at all, but that road, while passable 
in the summer months, is not chosen by 
most motorists if they have the time to 
visit Tahoe as well as Yosemite and the 
Tioga-Mono country. However, there 
are two fine roads below the Placerville 
highway which can be recommended 
most highly—the Kit Carson Pass road, 
upon which I came down from the lake 
last summer, and the Ebbetts Pass road, 
which gives you a chance at the Calaveras 
grove of big trees. 

Although travel to Tahoe by the other 
routes was at its height when I was there, 
the Carson Pass road was carrying little 
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are still indispensable to the Lumberjacks 


trafic, despite its excellent condition. I 
made the trip from Fallen Leaf Lake down 
to Al Tahoe and thence all the way to 
Oakland in less than ten hours, yet had 
ample time to stop for scenery and the 
landmarks which make that ride’ so in- 
teresting. The road is characterized by 
broad curves, easy grades, and long views 
ahead, so that in absence of heavy trafhic 
a faster trip is possible than either of the 
more-traveled roads would permit. You 
could expect the same thing to be true of 
the Ebbetts Pass road, which last reports 
informed me was in the best of shape. 


- one landmark on the Carson road 
I would have you pause and thinka 
moment. There isn’t any hero whose 
memory the West loves quite so well as 
Kit Carson—unless perhaps you’d put 
John Charles Fremont ahead of him. To 
both California owes many a debt, not the 
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Ig 
least of which is for the example of courage 
and perseverance they gave in their strug- 
gle over that same pass in the dead of 
winter of 1844. Talk about your All- 
Year roads! Remember for a moment 
the easy grade you ascended to reach 
Yosemite, and then picture. Fremont and 
Carson, leading their famished band of 
adventurers over the faint trail across-the 
icy. summits which barred them from the 
comforts of Captain Sutter’s empire in 
the Sacramento Valley. It will do you 
good to read Fremont’s unvarnished story 
of that trip; it’s as fine a thriller as any 
novel. _But’ meanwhile watch for the 
truthful replica of Kit Carson’s carved 
signature on a stone stump near one of 
those summits. That is the best monu- 
ment to Kit Carson I ever saw. 

Finally, if you’d venture into still an- 
other of California’s most distinctive 
motoring provinces; 
go far enough north- 
ward from Truckee to 
join the Yuba. Pass 
road, which will take 
you through histori- 
cal mining . country 
which ought to be as 
good a reminder of 
the days of Bret. 
Harte’s heroes as the 
Jackson . section ‘to 
which Kit Carson’s 
road would take you, 
It penetrates scenery 


even..more inspiring 
than that of the 
other familiar routes 
—the Yuba River 
sections are particu- 
larly beautiful—and 
at the same time it 


is a roadway that in 
itself erects another 
splendid monument 
to the engineers wha. 
have done so;-much 
for California’s 
motorists. 


VEN this route 
does not exhaust 
the choice you haveof ways back from this 
best of all the motor trips; but if you go 
farther north you are in the: country which 
pays. tribute to Mount Lassen, and the 
stamp of that monarch is upon them. 
That makes another story altogether. 
This, remember, is the Yosemite- Tahoe 
trip. 

There is.a question asked so often that 
lately I’ve refused to answer it, preferring 
to talk about the weather: ‘Which do 
you like better—Yosemite or Tahoe?” 
But it can be answered, after all. I like 
neither better than the other; it’s possible 
to like them both, you know. . Put it this 
way, if you’d rather: The beauty of 
Yosemite is stately and magnificent to 
the point of awing you; Tahoe combines 
the charms that please and are restful. 
There.is no competition. _My car and I 
could be content with either for the rest 
of time. 


in dragging the 
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cA Lively Yarn eA bout 
aX‘ikable Police Officer 
of the Old School and a 
Troop of -Aovie -Actors 


ORRY; you're all through,” 

snapped Chief D. Clarence But- 

ler, and swung his swivel chair 

back to his desk, a nice desk, 

new and sleek, like D. Clarence. 

ncle Jimmy glared at him. Having 

the fresh young buck of a college-bred cop 

tell him he was all through with Santa 

Naranja’s police force, a force he had 

joined so long before that the early settlers 

still called him “assistant marshal,” didn’t 
set so well. 

“None of my officers can go visiting up 
at the Sailor’s Home when they are sup- 
posedly on duty,” continued the chief, 
glancing back again. ‘And, Tennas, you 
won’t be on the force long; try and be a 
credit to it. Button your blouse.” 

The old man was riled at that. His 
little white chin-whisker quivered with 
indignation and he was minded to tell 
this fat upstart exactly what he thought 
of any male, especially of any policeman, 
that used slickum on his hair. 


OWEVER, there were obstacles. 

A quarter of a package of fine-cut, 
stowed in Uncle Jimmy’s starboard jaw, 
was one. He looked vainly for the big 
brass cuspidor which had been the chief 
decoration of the office during the old 
chief’s regime. It was gone, gone with the 
comfortable, low-collared coats, the 
slouch Stetsons, the handy and efficient 
night sticks that had marked that earlier 
and happier day. There wasn’t any place 
for Uncle Jimmy to jettison his deckload, 
so to speak. 

For a second or so it was a question 
whether the tobacco or the urge for self- 
expression would dominate the situation. 
Then the fine-cut won and Uncle Jimmy, 
with a whole battery of electric sparks 
in his shrewd blue eyes, turned away a 
second time and left Santa Naranja’s 
“director of public safety”—Butler had 
suggested the title himself—to his cuspi- 
dorless office and his academic formulae 
for creation of an ideal police force. 

Uncle Jimmy, himself, knew he was 
misplaced in any such organization as 
that. He knew as well as he knew his 
navigation, learned forty years before on 
the old Star of Gloucester, that the 
chief was taking every opportunity to 
make things disagreeable for him. He 
was in violent, if low-voiced, eruption all 
down the corridor to where Mabel, the 
pretty telephone operator, sorted out the 
calls for the town’s little oficial world and 
sent them on their several ways. 

“Why, Uncle Jimmy!” exclaimed the 
girl, “What language!” 9 

“Huh!” grunted the old man, his little 
white chin-whisker quivering with indigna- 
tion, “That aint nothing! You ought to 
hear what I’m thinking!” 
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“If it’s any worse than what you’ re say- 
ing, I don’t want to,” Mabel dimpled. 
“T thought I knew all the words, too.” 

“Well, you don’t,” affirmed Uncle 
Jimmy, mentioning a couple he had 
overlooked. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the girl, 
sympathetic, as almost everybody else 
was wherever Uncle Jimmy was concerned. 

“It’s that there criminal thee-orist in 
the front room,” responded the grizzled 
policeman. “He just fired me. I gotta 
quit the first of the month.” 

“Well, for crying out loud!” The girl’s 
brown eyes snapped indignantly. 

“Oh, I dunno,” Uncle Jimmy was doing 
his best to be casual and nonchalant. 
“It might have been worse. It was the 
way he talked that got under my hide.” 

“Why didn’t you quit right off?” 

“A policeman can’t do that; I gotta 
stick till I’m relieved.” 

A suave voice sounded from over his 
shoulder. 

“Ah, Miss Thompson. Is the chief in?” 

Uncle Jimmy turned to see who was 
speaking. He got a glimpse of an athletic 


By 
D. RK. Lane 
Illustrated by 
LOUIS ROGERS 


sort of fellow, handsome, grey-eyed, blond. 
Then Mabel answered affirmatively and 
the man strode off toward the chief’s 
office, gracefully, with long steps. 

“Who’s that feller?” asked the police- 
man. 

“His name’s Clark and oh, Uncle 
Jimmy! He’s in the movies!” 

“Huh?” 

“He’s a director; makes motion pic- 
tures, you know. He’s been talking to the 
chief about making one here.” 

“Knows your name, too, don’t he?” 

“Yes. Isn’t he wonderful, Uncle 
Jimmy?” 

“Mebbe. What’s this young Jerry-me- 
lad in the engineer’s office think of him?” 

“Mr. Crutcher? He hasn’t met Mr. 
Clark.” 

“Hmm. How long’s this buddin’ Jesse 
Lasky been in town?” 

“Just since yesterday.” 

“Fast worker, aint he? Mabel, you stay 
away from that feller.” 

“Whof I? What—why should I? 
What do you mean?” 

“T mean he’s bad.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 


Mabel’s round 


little chin jutted forward aggressively and 
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there was a touch of firmness about her 
rosy mouth. 

Uncle Jimmy nodded. 

“How do you know?” she demanded, 
angrily. 

“T dunno. Gotta hunch, mebbe. Bet 
you he’s a devil with the girls. Bet you he 
dances too durn good.” 

“Well, I’ll soon find out,” Mabel tossed 
her head disdainfully. “I’m going out 
with him tonight.” 

“All right,” assented Uncle Jimmy. 
You’re free, white and mentally compe- 
tent, far’s any youngster can be. Go fly 
your kite, if you want to, but don’t get the 
idea ’taint none of my business. Young 
folks is always a policeman’s business, es- 
ied when they’re pretty as you are. 

*m a-goin’ to talk to the chief about this 
here blond beauty.” 

The old fellow moved off. He was just 
outside the chief’s door when, through the 
open transom, drifted a phrase or two that 
made him pause. 


“c HO’S the old by-hecker out- 

side?” Clark was asking. 

Uncle Jimmy stopped short. He was 
sensitive about his age and he had no 
more fondness for jests about his personal 
appearance than most people. The little 
chin whisker quivered as the old man, thus 
impolitely reminded that the movie man 
still was closeted with the chief, halted his 
impetuous progress. Of course, he over- 
heard the chief’s answer. 

“You mean the old bird with the little 
white goshdingit whiskers? He’s a relic, 
but don’t worry about him. His beat’s 
out in the suburbs. He won’t be in the 
picture.” 


“Quite a type,” Clark continued. “But | 
I don’t think he fits in this sequence. | 
What we want is a lot of smart young 
’ 


fellows—led by yourself, chief.’ 

“Surely,” agreed the chief. “Snap, pep, 
action; we'll give ’em to you.” 

Uncle Jimmy’s resolution to confide his 
suspicions to his superior died. 

“Call me a by-hecker, will he?” rumi- 
nated the old fellow. “Thinks my 
whisker’s a goshdingit, does he?” He 
stroked the maligned appendage. ‘“Mis- 
ter, I'll get you for that.” 

He carried a bitter resolution with him 
when he went back to his beat and it must 
be admitted that, had there been any- 
thing requiring the services of a police 
officer in that vicinity, he would not have 
been able to give it his customary close 
attention. He was too much concerned 
with the chief’s gratuitous insults and 
Clark’s derision. 

Uncle Jimmy never denied he was get- 
ting old but he always contended there 
was enough salt in his blood to keep him 
frqm drying up for a long time. Once ina 
while he gave proof to some obstreperous 
hanger-on about the wharves that a 
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hundred and forty 
pounds of fighting 
policeman, regard- 
less of age, was not 
to be regarded light- 
ly. He would have 
liked to take on 
either the chief or 
Clark for a few 


rounds. 


be this amiable 
mood he spied 
Mabel, attired in 
Santa Naranja’s 
best imitation of 
Palm Beach, hesi- 
tating daintily at a 
dusty crossing head. 
He smiled and she 
waited for him. 

“‘Where’s the wed- 
ding?” he asked, 
“Or isit a lawn feat 
or something? And 
say, Mabel, was the 
store hurt much?” 

“What store?” re- 
joined the girl. 

“Ed Livingston’s 
drugstore,” said the 
old fellow. “It looks 
like there’d been an 
explosion - in the 
lady-paint depart- at 
ment down there.” 

“Oh, don’t be 
silly, Uncle Jimmy,” 
retorted Mabel, ex- 
asperated. “I’m all 
made up to be phot- 
ographed in Mr. 
Clark’s motion pic- 
ture. You know I 
don’t make a fool of 
myself with this 
stuff the way some 
of the girls do. I’m 
on my way to the 
studio right now.” 

“That’s right, 
pretty,” admitted the ex-sailor, “you don’t. 
And I bet you make the other girls in 
the picture look sick, too.” 

“There aren’t any other girls,” said 
Mabel, with a touch of pride. “I’m the 
only one. I’m to play the bootlegger’s 
sweetheart, you see. She’s the only girl 
in the picture.” 

“And you're going out to this place 
alone, are you?” asked the policeman. 

“Of course,” answered Mabel. “Why 
not? It’s all right, Uncle Jimmy. Lots of 
girls would be glad to get the chance. 
Why, Mr. Clark thinks he may be able to 
get me a place in the movies down in 
Hollywood if I film well.” 

“Hmm. Where is this studio place?” 
The old man visibly was not satisfied. 
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want to see how they do it, though. Be- 
sides, a policeman ought to take an inter- 
est in all moves for the advancement of 
the community, our new chief says, so I 
guess I’]I just tag along.” 

And tag along he did. For the rest of 
the afternoon he was an attentive specta- 
tor while Mabel posed in company with a 
trio of foppish 
youths in sundry 
scenes directed by 
Clark. None, so 
far as he could see, 
had much sense in 
it, and he was far 
more attracted by 
the workings of the 
motion picture cam- 
era, whose operator 
fiddled with a most 
intriguing array of 
cranks and gadgets. 


| fp nee re ci 
found this in- 
dividual quite will- 
ing to discuss the 
technicalities of his 
art and drew from 
him, among other 
things, the fact that 
the camera held. 200 
feet of film, that it 
took sixteen pic- 
tures every second 
and that it was pos- 
sible to take pic- 
tures backward. 
When, at the end of 
the afternoon’s work 
he heard Clark ask 
what the day’s foot- 
age had been, he 
was surprised to 
hear the cameraman 
answer “‘six hundred 
and seventy,” but 
he kept his thoughts 
off his tongue and 
invited himself to 
walk part of the 
way home with 
Mabel. 

“Well,”  ques- 
tioned the girl, when 
they were away 
from the _ studio, 
“‘was it so awful?” 

“Not special,” 
replied the old fel- 
low, judicially, “but 
I didn’t see that 
feller putting no film 
: , 
Ey. ey in the camera. I’d 

i oe ig like to seen that.” 

f Sar “Tt holds quite a 
lot,” the girl assured 
him. 

“That sof’ re- 
sponded the old 
felfow, and presently 
took his departure 
to patrol the more 

And then, when she told him, he went on: secluded portions of his beat and indulge 

“Well, it’s a little mite off my beat, but in some highly purposeful thought. 

I think rll just walk along up there | Thenext day, Uncle Jimmy, armed with 





































































with you. a dollar camera and accompanied by a 
ere sai : : 4 comm y 
Indeed you won’t!” retorted the girl, small “nephew,” occupied a front row 
“ 8 4° P ily P ° 
warmly. “I can take care of myself! position while Clark directed another 


“Sure,” conceded Uncle Jimmy. “I series of scenes. These had to do chiefly 
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with a quartet of motor trucks and Clark’s 
low, powerful roadster, which seemed to 
be always departing at high speed. Also 
there was much display of pistols and 
banging of blank cartridges. 

Under the old policeman’s direction, 
the small “nephew” took a great many 
snapshots of these incidents, but a shrewd 
observer might have noted, had any such 
been present, that most of the time the 
lens of the dollar camera was pointed at 
Mr. Clark and not at the roaring trucks. 

“We take the big scene Sunday,’ Mabel 
told him. ‘‘That’s the scene the chief is 
going to bein. They’re going to bring ina 
boat, you see, and it’s supposed to be all 
loaded up with Scotch whiskey and things. 
And the chief is going to be on the shore 
and fight a battle with the men on the 
boat and capture all the liquor, but after- 
ward the highjackers are going to capture 
it back from the police and run away 
with it.” 


p ehdorig right thrilling,” he con- 
curred. 

“It is,” answered Mabel. “All the 
policemen are going to be in it, and 


everything.” 

“Not all of them,” replied the old fel- 
low, grimly. “I’ve already got my orders 
to be somewhere else that day. This 
thee-orizin’ student of the subnormal per- 
sonality that we call the chief don’t want 
old by-heckers like me around—that’s 
what him and Clark called me, a by- 
hecker. They want smart, snappy-look- 
ing young fellers.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jimmy,” sympathized the 
girl, patting his gnarled old hand. 

“That’s all right,’’ the old fellow re- 
assured her. “Looks aint brains. Don’t 
you worry about me.” 

She smiled at him but that, of course, 
could not have been the reason he was 
taken with a coughing spell just then and 
had to turn aside and mop his eyes with a 
handkerchief. 

“You're a nice girl, Mabel,” he said. 

“You’re an old dear,’”’ she answered, 
“but I must run along now. I’ve got to 
get some of this stuff off my face and some 
other clothes on. I’m going driving with 
Mr. Clark tonight, to Al Monte for dinner 
at the hotel and to dance afterward.” 

“My gosh! He works fast, don’t he? 
mumbled the spry old fellow, as he hurried 
off, “but I can work fast, too—and | 
gotta.” 

“Ed,” he was saying, half an hour later, 
to the lean and bald individual whose 
“drugstore” was the unofhcial social cen- 
ter and general supply depot of Santa 
Naranja, “‘here’s some film I gotta get 
fixed up right away. I want to get the 
pictures away on the late train tonight.” 

And such was the influence of this bat- 
tered old seafarer in the community that 
Ed promised that the pictures should be 
done, if he had tg develop the film himself. 

Life in Santa Naranja pursued its indo- 
lent way for the following two days. Uncle 
Jimmy walked his beat as usual, but 
seemed, perhaps, a trifle more thoughtful 
than was his normal wont. Mabel came 
back from her drive as enthusiastic about 
Clark and motion pictures as ever, but 
seemed to spend a good deal of time look- 
ing at the third finger of her left hand, 
which, however, was the same unadorned 
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finger as before. The 
surf beat along the 
beach in the same old 
way and the fishing 
boats of the Japanese 
and the Portuguese, 
brilliant dabs of white 
and canary and red 
and magenta and tur- 
quoise, bright spots 
against the blue of 
the bay, rocked as 
gaily at their anchors 
as before. The trains 
puffed their halting 
way over the branch 
from the main line 
with summer visitors 
and mail for old man 
Periera to sort into 
the little boxes down 
at the post office, and 
the townspeople gath- 
ered on the steps to 
wait for him to finish 
his work the same as 
ever. And so, in the 
due course of events, 
there arrived and was 
delivered to “Mr. 
James Tennas, Police 
Officer, Santa Naran- 
ja,” a long, fat, ofh- 
cial-looking letter 
with no return ad- 
dress. 

Uncle Jimmy read 
this epistle twice over 
in the privacy of his 
little room on_ the 
second, and top, floor 
of the Hotel Naranja 
Real. He spent some 
minutes studying the 
photographs enclosed 
with it. Some were 
prints of the snap- 
shots he had taken 
with the dollar cam- 
era and some were 
large photographs of 
a different sort, but all, he decided, were 
of the same man, just as the letter said. 

After that he went out to the Sailors’ 
Home and talked awhile with his particu- 
lar crony, Cap’n Matthew Easter, who 
seemed to approve the course Uncle 
Jimmy wished to pursue. 

Then Uncle Jimmy betook himself to a 
telephone booth and put in a call for a 
San Francisco number. The conversa- 
tion must have pleased him, for, although 
the call cost him three dollars and eighty 
cents of his own money, he emerged from 
the booth smiling broadly and spent the 
rest of the evening in his room blithely 
cleaning an ancient revolver. Placing this 
and one of the proscribed nightsticks, a 
competent-looking bludgeon of locust 
wood, on a chair at the head of his bed, he 
resigned himself to the sleep of the just. 

The next day was Sunday, the day of 
the “big scene” in Mabel’s motion picture 

career and Uncle Jimmy was up early. 
Visiting the police garage, he acquired a 
battered flivver, cast aside by the new 
chief as entirely too disreputable for the 
use of an up-to-date force. This he drove 
to a convenient spot overlooking the fish- 
cannery wharf, where Clark’s boat was to 
AUG 
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land. Then he dropped around to the fire 
department and borrowed a_ hydrant 
wrench while the day fireman was pressing 
his other suit and returned to his beloved 
waterfront to spend the rest of the morn- 
ing enjoying himself. 

He made several trips to the telephone 
office, however, and seemed to be expect- 
ing someone or something. When the girl 
on duty began to tease him about his 
sweetheart’s failure to telephone him, the 
old fellow betook himself to a downtown 
corner where he could watch, at once, the 
telephone office, the hotel where he lodged, 
and the parked flivver. As the time 
passed, he became more and more nervous. 
Half an hour before the time Clark’s boat 
was to come in he chartered a jitney and 
had himself driven out to the Sailors’ 
Home. 


AP’N MATTHEW was resting on 
the broad veranda, a venerable 
telescope at one eye and his ample feet 
comfortably braced, in defiance of the 
rules, against the railing. 
“There’s your ship, a-coming round the 
point now,” he ‘said, removing the tele- 
scope. “She’s going to be late, I take it.” 
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( “But he was going to marry me and take 
me to Hollywood!” wailed the 
girl, hurt and angry 


“And a 


good thing, too!”’ cried Uncle 
Jimmy. 


“Matthew, he aint come!” 

“Aint come?” The white-haired old 
sea captain was incredulous. “Didn’t you 
tell him who this fellow was?” 

Uncle Jimmy nodded, the expressive 
little whisker vibrant with suppressed 
excitement. 

“Didn’t you tell him what we thought 
was going to happen?” The captain sat up. 

“Of course I did, Matthew, and he 
promised to be here. But he aint.” 

ow’d you know?” 

“He was to send somebody to meet me 
at the telephone office, but nobody 
showed up. And he aint hiding out behind 
the hedges on Osage road, like I planned, 
because I looked. I looked clear up be- 
vond the second turn on the way out here. 
Now you listen to me. 

“Matthew, how’d you—do you ever 
feel like you’d like to have one more 
fight—one more bang-up, larrupin’, hell- 
and-go-fetch- it row before you die?” 

“By the flutterin’ tails of Nero’s night- 
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shirt! Jimmy, how’d you guess it?” 
Cap’n Matthew’s feet came down with a 
thump. 

“Because I feel that way myself and I 
get a sight more action than youdo. Well, 
Matthew, you can have your fling. So 
can some more of the boys. Get a dozen 
or so of em rounded up and hid away be- 
hind that hedge on Osage road, just like 


we talked about, up by the curve. We'll 
trap this bird ourselves.” 
“6 E can still find a few old shot- 


guns and pistols around here,” I 
guess, chortled the captain, zestfully. 

“But there’s nothing like a good belayin’ 
pin, Matthew, so don’t forget—by cracky, 
there’s a lot of nightsticks at the station. 
I’ll send ’em up to you. Have to send you 
something to move your liberty-party 
anyway. Remember, I deputize every- 
body you get.” 

They parted then, Cap’n Matthew mov- 
ing his vast bulk faster than it had been 
carried on his own two feet for years and 
the policeman, ten years younger and a 
hundred pounds lighter, almost skipping 
with joy over the coming fray. The light 
of battle was in his old blue eyes and his 
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23 
wiry little body fairly . 
radiated aggressiveness 
and confidence. 

By the time he had 
returned downtown, 
Clark’s boat was in the 
harbor and, looking 
down the wharf, he 
could see Chief D. Clar- 
; ence Butler and_ his 
spruced-up police force, 
minus only himself, pre- 
paring to enwrap itself 
in celluloid immortality. 
He found the sticks he 
wanted, dumped them 
in the jitney and _ told 
the driver Cap’n Mat- 
thew was his boss for 
the rest of the day. 

Then Uncle Jimmy 
stationed himself near 
his parked flivver, to 
watch the mock drama 
unfold until it was time 
for him to raise the cur- 
tain on a little play of his 
Below him and a 


own. 
little distance away, 
Clark’s schooner was 


drawing near the dock. 
Aboard her a crew of 
hardy and colorful rap- 
scallions made busy 
preparations for landing 
the cargo with which, 
even at a distance, it was 
obvious she was loaded. 
Whiskey cases stood 1 
stacks on her deck and a 
group of barrels lashed 
at the foot of foremast 
certainly were not the 
type to contain gasoline 
for her engine. Clark’s 
cameraman, reinforced 
by an assistant, was here, 
there and everywhere. 

Clark, too, was much 
in evidence, on the dock, 
shouting directions, and 
Mabel was on hand in a gray-green silk 
sport suit the like of which had not been 
seen before on a native of Santa Naranja. 
She looked very cool and comfortable 
under a green parasol and her brilliant 
makeup toned down somewhat by dis- 
tance, Uncle Jimmy thought he never had 
seen her quite so pretty. 

The schooner drew in to the dock. Her 
crew passed lines ashore and set to in a 
business-like way to get the cargo out of 
her in record time. Booms were rigged, 
whips rove and the cases began to come up 
in a stream. As the cargo was landed, 
some of the men whom Uncle Jimmy had 
seen acting with Mabel began to stow it 
on trucks, four of which were waiting on 
the wharf. 

These were almost loaded when the 
police, led by Butler, made a sudden ap- 
pearance from the fish cannery and a 
battle broke out. The air was thick with 
the smoke of powder and the popping of 
blank cartridges was like the rattle of a 
steam riveter. Clark’s camera men 
cranked like mad. In the midst of it all, 
Mabel jumped into Clark’s roadster and 
drove a short distance up the wharf. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The First of the 
First Californians 


Italy is Celebrating 
the Seven Hundredth 


Anniversary of the 
Passing of the Founder 
of the Order Which 
Played Such an Impor- 
tant Part in Early 


California History 


HEN miles are the con- 
sideration it is a far cry 
from California to Italy, 
where just now in the lit- 
tle hill-town of Assisi is 
being staged a great, yet dignified, celebra- 
tion, to mark the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of the passing of St. Francis. But if 
one stops to reflect how the early history 
of the Golden West is woven with the 
activities of that other great Franciscan, 
Fra Junipero Serra, the matter of material 
distance fades into insignificance. 

Even an indifferent study of the aims of 
the Order, as established by Francis of 
Assisi, must give the student of California 
history a better understanding of the 
quality of that indomitable courage and 
surpassing fortitude with which the Fran- 
ciscan fathers, coming here from Mexico 
in 1769, met and surmounted hardships 
and privations innumerable in carrying 
out their purpose of bringing Christianity 
to the Indians. Had it not been for 
Giovanni Bernardone—fondly called Fran- 
cisco by those who loved him—born in the 
far hill-town of Assisi in 1182, it is doubt- 
ful if the old Spanish missions, which are 
one of California’s chief attractions, would 
now be in existence, and all the romance 
attached to them would not be our heri- 
tage. 

n early years St. Francis was a ro- 
mantic, pleasure-loving youth, whose 
wealthy indulgent parents permitted him 
to live a carefree and dissipated life. The 
city of Assisi at that time—the beginning 
of the thirteenth century—was far dif- 
ferent from the decayed and poverty- 
stricken town of recent years. It was then 
a rich and busy trading center, largely con- 
trolled by a turbulent aristocracy. 

It was during the revolt against these 
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arrogant nobles, when the town, shortly 
after the victory of the Lombard League 
against the German oppression, succeeded 
in expelling them, that young Francis 
along with other youths of the city was 
made prisoner in the subsequent conflict 
with the Perugians, who had allied them- 
selves with the expelled Assisian nobles. 

It is reported of Francis that he bore 
his imprisonment with courage and 
gayety, some accounts stating that he 
purchased the freedom of some of his com- 
panions with the ransom money sent him 
by his father, which gives perhaps the 
first hint of his capacity for self-sacrifice. 
Gaining his release in 1203 he returned to 
Assisi, where he soon fell ill of a malignant 
fever, probably as result of his months in 
prison. 


The Little Poor One, as he was later 
known, decided that he would go forth as 
the disciples of the Lord had done, with 
neither money, nor shoes, to call men to 
righteousness. Holy poverty was the key- 
note, even after he was surrounded with a 
group of followers, finally twelve in num- 
ber, and Francis finally obtained the sanc- 
tion of Pope Innocent III for the Order of 
the Friars Minor to go out and preach. 
After much wandering about and living in 
improvised shelters these devoted men 
were at last offered the use of the Porziun- 
cula in the plain below Assisi, and about 
this little chapel they built rude cells to 
form the Friary of the Little Portion, 
which still exists, now overarched by the 
great dome of the imposing sixteenth cen- 








This illness, recur- 
ring repeatedly over a 
period of several 
years, undoubtedly 
played an important 
part in developing 
his interest in the 
spiritual side of life. 
He began giving his 
attention to the relief 
of the poor and af- 
flicted, notably the 
lepers, who were then 
numerous in Italy. 

His real awaken- 
ing followed a vision 
said to have occurred 
while at prayer in 
the church of St. 
Damien at the foot of 
the Assisi hill, when 
the command came 
from the crucified 
Saviour before whom 
he knelt, saying 

“Francis, go, repair 
My house that thou 
seest is all in ruins.” 

These words he at 
first interpreted liter- 
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ally and gave his ener- 
gy and his wealth and 
part of his father’s 
to the rebuilding of 
churches, but a year later it was revealed 
to him that the command had been a more 
deeply spiritual one—to restore the spirit 
of the church rather than its structures. 
Believing that he had been called to res- 
tore the spirit of Christ in the church, and 
proclaim anew his message of peace, good- 
will and salvation; in a moment of in- 
spiration, while hearing the mass, there 
was born in his bosom the seed of the 
Order of the Barefoot Friars. 
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@ Panorama showing double Church of St. Francts (left) 


tury temple of St. Mary of the Angels. 

In 1219 the organization had so in- 
creased in size and strength, that the first 
great foreign missions were organized. 
Some set forth to Germany, some to 
France, some to Hungary, some to Mor- 
occo and yet others to Spain. It was 
probably later recruits of this last named 
group who eventually found their way to 
Mexico, and thence to California, where 
the concrete results of their unselfish la- 
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bors are still sought by lovers of 
romance and tradition from all over 
the world. 

Death came to St. Francis at the 
Friary of the Little Portion at the age 
of forty-four, and after being tempo- 
rarily placed in the church of San 
Giorgio, his body was transferred to 
the magnificent basilica, which the 
power-loving Friar Elias raised with 
the aid of papal indulgence, on the 
hill of Assisi, where, fearing robbery, 
Elias so effectually concealed the body 
in the rock on which the church was 
built that it was not found again until 
1818. Another church yet more pre- 
tentious with subsequent additions 
was built above this in 1253, and one 
cannot but wonder how the Little Poor 
One would look upon such grandeur for 
the shelter of his earthly remains. 















undergone a_ trans- 
mutation. But the 
changes are not of 
the blatant type. 
They are mainly of a 
restorative nature, 
their purpose the giv- 
ing back to the hill- 
town something of its 
former heritage of art 
and custom—a rever- 
sion from the years of 
decadence to the ear- 











lier ideals, which the 








and part of the hill town of Assisi 


One feels far nearer him and his Holy 
Poverty, down below, among the olive 
trees and vines in the dim cells of St. 
Damien or high in the ilex forests of 
Monte Subasio, where he talked to the 
birds that perched on the trees to receive 
his blessing. 


HIS seventh centennial year, in 
honoring 
“sweetest of all the saints,’ 


the memory of this 
’ old Assisi has 
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recently awakened 
national _conscious- 
ness of Italy has come 
to appreciate with renewed spirit. 

In charge of the restorative work at 
Assisi is a committee which seems to be 
moved by that fine sense of the religious 
and artistic, which in the time of the past 
glory of this Umbrian country animated 
even the most humble craftsman. The 
aims tend to the revival of that atmos- 
phere wherein religion and art may find a 
single and harmonious expression; to the 
bringing back some of the charm of by- 
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@ Saint Francis of Assist, from the 
portrait by Melani in Borghese 
Gallery, Rome 


gone days and the spirit that moved the 
builders. 

Preparations for the centenary year in- 
cluded a program for renewal of Medieval 
facades on many of the houses; the re- 
opening of doors and windows long closed; 
the replacement or uncovering of grace- 
ful arches and the removal of cheap stucco 
work which has been profanely slapped 
over houses built with the rich warm stone 
of Monte Subasio—asa result of which the 
walls of Assisi are once again taking on a 
rich enchanting rose-red glow in the light 
of the setting sun: 


ETURN to the old traditions has 

been the aim in everything at- 
tempted, both in the restoration work 
and in the celebrations. The com- 
munal festival, an annual event com- 
memorating the liberation of the city 
from the Saracen seige through the 
miracle of St. Clare, long fallen into 
disuse, has been revived. The music of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Youre Bound toll 


“Hot Dollar” Charley 
Trowbridge Discovered 
that the United States 
(Government Will Get 
Counterfeiters 
Sooner or 


Later 


FIRST met ‘Hot 
Dollar” Charley 
Trowbridge as he 
was leaving San 
Quentin prison. 
He looked gray, stooped, 
careworn. The long, 
clever fingers that had 
worked such magic with 
steel engravings trem- 
bled as he ran his hand 
over his eyes to shade 
them from the sudden 
glare of the sun. Hav- 
ing served five years for 
“shovin’ the queer,” he 
was now free. 
Other convicts had 
been coming and going 
through the same gate 
of the medieval tower, a 
mid-century edifice lack- 
ing only a moat. As 
they passed out, the 
guard at the door would 
say “‘one out, warden’s 
ofice’” or “one out 
stables” and his words 
were taken down by the 
tallyman. But the guard 
did not count Hot Dol- 
lar Trowbridge. He shook 
hands with him instead. 
Not until we were on 
the ferry crossing the 
bay could I get him to 
talk and then only after 
I had launched into an 
easy discussion of the 
old timers at the game, 
Miles Ogle, Smith, Ulrich and the rest of 
them, the famous artists of whom even 
United States secret service men speak 
with a certain pride not unalloyed with 
satisfaction. It was often through their 
artistry that these men were traced. The 
veteran steel engraver left his trademark 
on the “queer” just as surely as the pen 
and ink artist identifies his illustrations by 
his style. An old time secret service oper- 
ative early became a connoisseur of art. 
He would hold off a bit of a bill with the 
true squint of the critic and pronounce his 
opinion. “This is the work of Miles 
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Ogle,” or “These fine etchings point to 
our friend Charley Ulrich.” 

Pride in his craftsmanship thawed 
Trowbridge out. He told me how he got 
started counterfeiting and contracted his 
“moniker.” One day he was watching a 
printer’s devil melt linotype slugs back 










into metal to be 
a used over again 
’ when a coin was 


the hot bricks. The 
devil pressed down 
on the coin and 
then flicked it off, 
revealing the exact 
reproduction of the 
face of the dollar on 
the babbitt colored 


surface. This gave 
Trowbridge an idea. 
Having nothing to do 
with his spare time, he 
began experimenting. Using plaster of 
paris he made casts from new dollars, 
baked these molds and began to coin 
money by the simple process of pouring 
the molds full of a molten base metal. 
After the coin was silver plated, it could 
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dropped onto one of 


not be told from the genuine by looking at 
it, though it succumbed completely to the 
test of biting. 

Trowbridge had intended to keep his 
work secret. But it was too good to keep. 
The temptation to try to pass the money 
was irresistible. One night he picked a 
coin up off his work bench, thrust it into 


his pocketbook and made his way to the § 
In exchange for a § 
purchase, he threw the bogus dollar onto — 


nearest cigar store. 


the glass showcase and then half turned 
away to conceal his nervousness. 

The proprietor picked up the coin and 
holding it in one hand while he made 
change with the other, he suddenly ut- 








tered a cry and dropped the dollar to the 
floor. 
“It’s hot,” he cried. 
hot dollar.” 
Trowbridge did not wait to hear more. 
He fled. And as he went he made a reso- 


“You gave me a 
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lution deep down in his soul 
never to make any more 
counterfeit coins. To Trow- 
bridge’s calloused fingers, 
accustomed to handling 
the warm metal, the dollar 
had not felt hot. And be- 
sides, he had not kept it in 
his hand. The store pro- 
prietor had held it .long 
enough for the heat to take 
effect. Of course Trow- 
bridge destroyed all his 





the city. Later when he was in prison he 
could not resist telling the story and 
thus he got his nickname, Hot Dollar. 


HE idea of making money obsessed 


Trowbridge. He could not get rid 
f it. The possibilities were great. He 
began reading up on the subject. And he 


discovered then that from the standpoint 
of the real counterfeiter he had been a 
piker. ‘‘Coiners” was the contemptuous 
phrase applied to base metal counter- 
feiters by the aristocrats of crookdom, 
“makers of the queer.” It seemed that 
any cheap John might be a base metal 
counterfeiter but that it took brains to 
manufacture paper currency. In fact, 
ninety-five per cent of the bunglers who 
got caught were coiners who even when 
successful did not make more than wages 
at their nefarious calling. Their lead 
dollars could be caught by the veriest tyro 
and if they tried to make them out of a 
heavier metal with a silver content, then 
an expensive stamping press was required. 
The profits wouldn’t pay for the overhead. 
Trowbridge spent the next few years 
experimenting with steel engravings. But 
before he had a chance to make even a 
single note he was arrested with plates in 
his possession and sent to Leavenworth 
federal prison for two years. And it was 
at Leavenworth that he. met Bloeser, the 
“dealer,” and became conversant with the 
tricks and the lingo of the profession 
whose outer edges he had been skirting. 
“See here,” said Bloeser. ‘‘You’re a 
good engraver. When we get out, let’s 
you and me hitch. I know a good boodle 
carrier—” 
“Hold on,” interrupted 
“‘What’s a boodle carrier?” 
“You’re a sucker for fair,” retorted 
Bloeser. ‘“You’re a maker, aint you? 
You make the stuff. I 


Trowbridge, 


Well, I’m a dealer. 


equipment and moved toa distant part of 
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buy it off’n you in whole- 

sale quantities and keep 
you clear of all shovin’ 
risks. You stay clear 
of the selling end where 
the risks are. You’re the high muck-a- 
muck and I’ll make you harder to meet 
than a Kink. You aint got nothin’ to do 
with the boodle carrier nor the shovers. 
They don’t even know who you are. 

“Van Leer is my boodle carrier. After I 
buy the queer from you, I’ll telephone 
Van Leer to meet me at church. That’s a 
safe place. I’ll show him the stuff and 
offer him a couple grand totry. If it looks 
good to him, he buys it and in turn sells it 
to his shovers. Remember this, though. 
These shovers don’t know you or me. 
They on’y know Van Leer. If they get 
caught, they can’t squeal on us though 
they might snitch on Van. If Van gets 
caught he might tell on me but he can’t 
squeal on you because he don’t know you. 
Any way you look at it, Hot Dollar, you’re 
playin’ safe.” 

“How do the shovers work?” asked 
Trowbridge. 

“Van Leer meets a shover and passes 
him one bill and one only,” replied 
Bloeser. ‘‘See the advantage of that? If 
the shover is nabbed, he can plead the 
innocent victim gag. Somebody passed 
him the bill! When the shover sells one 
bill, he gets another from the boodle 
carrier.” 

“But suppose they catch the boodle 
carrier,” objected Trowbridge. ‘He has 
plenty of evidence on him. If the secret 
service captured him, he couldn’t get out 
of it." 

“Boodle carriers are hard to catch,” re- 
sponded Bloeser sagely. “They watch a 
shover work and if he gets into trouble, 
they hit for the tall timber and don’t 
come back. The shover never knows the 
name or address of a clever boodle carrier. 
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The boodler always makes the ap- 
pointment with the shover.”’ 
Trowbridge began to dream. And 
his dreams always involved great 
stacks of perfectly made United 
States currency, that was being dis- 
posed of by his dealer, his boodle 
carrier and his shovers while he, Hot 
Dollar, sat back and enjoyed the 
proceeds. Once out of prison, how- 
ever, he decided to shoot square and 
hied himself to a small western city 
where he went to work on a news- 
paper, taking up the new art of 
photo-engraving which had _ succeeded 
that of steel engraving, being more 
speedy and more economical. For five 
years he worked steadily, putting his 
money aside and establishing a reputation 
for honesty and sobriety. During all this 
time a battle was going on within him, the 
battle with a persistent whispering fiend 
that would not let him rest. “Once a 
counterfeiter, always a counterfeiter” is 
an axiom of the secret service. Trow- 
bridge had scoffed at it, but now he found 
it true. Every time he accepted a few 
dollars for a week’s work, he revolted at 
the idea. Why, he could make one of 
those $50 bills in no time! He could make 
hundreds of them. And then when he 


was on easy street he would quit. Vain 
delusion. He forgot his premise. 
NE day in Portland, Ore., he met 


Bloeser. They went to San Fran- 
cisco and before the month was up, Trow- 
bridge was established with a photo-en- 
graving plant of his own. It was then 
in the pride of ownership that he almost 
forsook his convict pal. But Bloeser 
was not easily shaken. The turning point 
came when Hot Dollar drew out five $100 
bills from his bank. The money was 
crumpled and soiled. Hot Dollar threw 
one of the soiled bills back and said: 

“Give me a brand new bill for that, 
please. I want it for a present.” 

A counterfeiter must have a new note to 
work with. He had taken the first de- 
cisive step. 

Trowbridge placed the new bill in a bill 
fold so it would not crease and returned to 
the plant. He began work on it with 
feverish eagerness but slowed down when 
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he saw he was wasting plates. Nothing 
short of perfection would serve. When 
finally he showed Bloeser a proof, the 
dealer went into the wildest ecstasies. He 
wanted Trowbridge to knock out a bunch 
for him at once so he could get the shovers 
to work. 

“Nothing like that,” said Hot Dollar, 
decisively. ‘This is going to be a clueless 
crime. I’m going to make one big wad, 
destroy my plates, sell the plant and the 
minute you start shoving, I’ll hop out. 
You and your shovers can follow me 
across country and by the time we’ve 
reached the Atlantic coast, all the stuff 
will be gone. Then I'll vanish.” 

Apparently Bloeser agreed. 

From his paper samples Trowbridge 
picked out a bond that was as near like the 
government paper as possible 
but only one-half the weight. 
He cut several thousand 
pieces of this into sizes a bit 
larger than a bill, to allow 
for trimming, and proceeded 
to print his plates. The 
serial numbers he had to put 
on with a rubber stamp in 
blue ink. He printed half 
his stock with the face of the 
note and the other half with 
the back. Then he laid silk 
threads between the two 
blank sides of the thin pieces 
of paper and pasted them to- 
gether, thus imitating the 
threadlike markings of the 
genuine. 


A S the money began to 
pile up the tempta- 
tion became too strong for 
Bloeser. One night he put 
$5,000 into circulation. Even 
the banks accepted the 
money. 

But there was one class of 
money handler that could not 
be duped. And these were 
a few women. Hot Dollar’s 
currency got into the United 
States treasury. Here it fell 
into the hands of the women 














You’re Bound to Lose! 


roughly. 


between. 
gluing. 
Look at the serial numbers. If they are out of 
alignment, the bill is likely to be counterfeit. Serial 
numbers are blue. 
Watch for blurred lines, especially in the seal. 
If aniline inks are used in printing the seal, it may 
fade to a greenish color. 
When in doubt about a bill, soak it in warm 
water. If it is glued together it will come apart. 
While you are liable to fifteen years imprison- 
ment and a $5000 fine merely for having a counter- 
feit in your possession, the Federal government 
does not invoke this punishment if you are an in- 
nocent victim. 
If you have a counterfeit bill, hand it to your 
bank cashier. He is compelled by law to stamp it 
counterfeit or render it unfit for circulation in 
your presence. 


is it fear that unnerves the master hand?” 

The women counters had told by the 
feel. The glue between the sheets gave it 
aharsh touch. But the secret service men 
now saw there were other peculiarities. 
The blue serial numbers which are so 
evenly printed on the genuine were irregu- 
lar. In trimming the note, Trowbridge 
had got it just a fraction of an inch too 
short. The sheets pasted together made 
it too thick and the threads of silk did not 
duplicate the silk fibre government paper. 
This government paper of course was un- 
obtainable by counterfeiters. Secret ser- 
vice operatives constantly guarded the 
plants where it was made. A fine of 


$5,000 and fifteen years’ imprisonment 
were provided for anyone having it in his 
possession. The genuine silk fibre paper 






How to Tell a Counterfeit 


ON receiving a bill, crush it in your hand. The 
genuine crinkles smoothly, the counterfeit 
The counterfeit very often is thicker 
than the real money because it usually is made of 
two sheets of paper glued together with silk fibres 
Scrutinize the edges for signs of this 








money counters, through # 
whose fingers millions of dol- 

lars pass daily. They can tell the denomi- 
nation of a bill by feel, without looking at 
it. Paper slides through their hands with 
machinelike rapidity and precision. When 
they find a counterfeit they throw it out 
onto the pile without losing the cadence of 
their count. It is a queer thing that while 
there are no women counterfeiters, the 
fair sex supplies the best experts in the 
world on counterfeits. 

One such woman came upon the Trow- 
bridge note. She threw it on the counter- 
feit pile with a glance. U. S. secret service 
men took the bill and puzzled over it. It 
was as near genuine as a photo-engraved 
imitation could be; nothing like the steel 
engravings of the old timers but good. 
There were certain flaws that betrayed it. 
Charley Ulrich, who made the queer forty 
years ago, often said it was impossible to 
do a perfect counterfeit job. “I don’t 
know what it is,” he said. “Do you think 
that concealed inside of all of us there is a 
moral force that fights against any crime, 
thus preventing us from doing our best? Or 
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is the very finest and toughest of bonds, 
into which the distinguishing silk fibre is 
woven by a secret process. No one man 
holds the key to it; thus no disgruntled 
employe could set up a money making 
plant in a foreign land. 

Bloeser told Trowbridge nothing about 
his little flier and Hot Dollar worked 
away, all unsuspecting. The U. S. secret 
service, on finding that most of the bills 
were passed near San Francisco, centered 
the investigation there. They visited 
every engraving plant but they did not 
find Hot Dollar’s place. It was hidden in 
the rear of a house. The detectives next 
called on the paper dealers. Trowbridge 
was described as an unknown who had 
purchased paper of the weight used in the 
counterfeit. The first thing Hot Dollar 
knew of the treachery of Bloeser was when 
a couple of U.S. agents crashed into his 
plant, slipped a pair of nippers on his 
wrists and confiscated $100,000 worth of 
bad money. Because the bewildered en- 
graver pleaded guilty, he was let off with 
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George C. Henderson 


a five-year sentence and was sent to San 
Quentin instead of McNeil’s island. 

“And now I am free,” continued Hot 
Dollar as we stepped off the ferry boat at 
San Francisco, ‘‘and I’m going straight, 
*though I sure learned some pretty tricks 
while at "Quentin. Remember I told you 
how hard it is to get the silk fibre paper. 
Well, they got a system now for bleaching 
$1 bills clean white. That gives ’em the 
paper. Then they print it with $50 or 
$100 and they sure can do it pretty.” 

Six months later I was sitting in the San 
Francisco police station when they 
brought Hot Dollar in. He was the pic- 
ture of despair. 

“You can’t beat the game,” he declared. 
“IT was telling you last time I saw you 
about that chemical for taking the color 

out of money. Well I got 
the idea of using it to raise 
the bills instead. Here is a 
$1 bill. Ican make $10 out of 
it in an hour. I don’t need 
lates and all that junk. 
he secret part is the chemi- 
cal I use to take out the col- 
oring. Now you’d think that 
was an open and shut game, 
but they nabbed me the first 
thing. Why is it?” 

The big secret service man 
who had been standing nearby 
laughed softly. 






















cc O one man can fight 

100,000,000 people,” 

he said. ‘The odds are too 

great. And when you fight 

society, Hot Dollar, that’s 

the lineup, a hundred million 
to one.” 

The United States secret 
service, which is responsible 
for the short life of counter- 
feit bills) makes an average 
of a thousand arrests a year. 
Counterfeits rarely stay in 
circulation more than a 
couple of months. The secret 
service has the country di- 
vided into districts and it is 
the duty of each chief opera- 
tive to keep his district 
clean. Immediately a coun- 
terfeit issue is discovered, every agency 
is put to work to locate the author of it. 
All known offenders, whether free or on 
parole, are placed under surveillance. 
Descriptions of the counterfeit are printed 
and sent broadcast. And all the tremen- 
dous resources of the United States 
government are concentrated upon the 
problem until it is solved. 

The sentence for repeated offenders 
may be very heavy. The maximum term 
for currency counterfeiting is fifteen years 
and $5,000 and for the coin counterfeiter 
ten years and a $5,000 fine. However, the 
criminal may be given a duplicate sen- 
tence for passing the note, another for 
making it, still another for having it in his 
possession and several more such sen- 
tences for making the plate and having it 
in his possession. 

Trowbridge was given ten years. He 
never served it out. At the end of the 
sixth year he went to that reward which 
awaits all habitual criminals—a num- 
bered wooden slab in a prison graveyard. 
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Wherein the Prince of 
Wales Entertains 


By DM. R. eMacleod 


OUR years ago H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, in the course 
of an official visit through 
Canada, retired for a few days 
rest to the Bar U ranch in 
Alberta, and became so “‘sold” on ranch 
life and cowboy stuff that, to the astonish- 
ment of the Court officials traveling with 
him, he up and bought the adjoining place. 

When he left England to face the task 
of officially visiting the Colonies, he had 
no thought of going into the ranch busi- 
ness. Arriving in Calgary surfeited with 
the official life, he happened upon an old 
acquaintance, the late George Lane. 

“What you need,” said George, “‘is to 
cancel your dates, shove ’em forward a 
week or two, forget all this high hat, gold 
lace stuff, and come and put in a few days 
on the ranch with me—and I'll show you 
somethin’.” 

The invitation was so unaffectedly 
genuine; such a relief from the ultra- 
polite ceremony which enfolds him, that 
it instantly reached the Prince’s own na- 
tural simplicity, and he replied, 

“George, I’ll go you,” or words to that 
effect. 

A word about George Lane. Nearly 
forty years ago he pushed west from his 
birth-state, Iowa, and finally landed in 
the Canadian northwest. The country 
looked good to him, so he settled down 
and waited for the country to settle up. 
It did. He prospered, and finally became 
owner of the world’s largest herd of pure- 
bred Percherons and advisor to the Re- 
mount Department of the British Army. 
It was on one of his trips to Europe as an 
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authority on draught 
horses, that George 
Lane first met the 
Prince of Wales. 

The Prince’s visit to 
Lane’s ranch was a 
success. Accompanied 

y only two of his 
suite, he loafed over the 
range or about the 
home corrals of the 
Bar U, ate chuck with 
the cowboys and en- 
joyed it all immensely. 
One day he went for a 
hike with the ranch 
superintendent, Dr. W. 
L. Carlyle. Suddenly 
he blurted out, 

“By Jove, I wish I 
were a rancher. I'd 
like to have a place of 
my own, right here.” 

Carlyle smiled. He 
didn’t think the youth- 
ful Prince was talking 
seriously; that is, he 
didn’t think so until 
three weeks later when 
a wire was received 
from Vancouver asking 
George Lane and Dr. 
Carlyle to meet the 
Royal train and dis- 
cuss a business matter 
with the Prince. 


URE enough the 
business was the 
ranch. 


C Right: Pete Vander- 
meer receiving trophy 
from the boss of the 


E. P. Ranch 


( Below: Ranch house 
at the E. P. ranch 


PHOTOS BY OLIVER 
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@ The Prince of Wales sitting on a fence rail with 
George Lane, stockman, of the Bar U ranch 
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“I want you two 
men to secure a ranch 
for me—just as near 
as possible to the 
spot where Carlyle 
and I were talking of 
it. I’ve been thinking 
about it and I’ve de- 
cided to become a 
practical Western 
rancher.” 

So the Bedingfield 
ranch was purchased 
and the brand 
changed to E. P. 
(Edward, Prince). 
The E. P. is not a 
large place. It totals 
(Continued on page 54) 
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eA Two-Weeks 


Canoe Crulse on 


the Puget Sound 


ce ON VOYAGE.” 

A little group of 
friends has come down 
to the University Canoe 
House on Lake Union 

to see us off. One of them, having, 
we suspect, a sense of humor, has 
brought rolls of serpentine, and we 
get a send-off befitting, in dignity 
and sentiment, the departure of an 
ocean liner for foreign ports. Pad- 
dles dip and the little Sun Spot, as 
our canoe is christened, darts away 
from the pier, trailing the broken 








The “Sun Spot” poses for her 


picture 


Below: A roughly sketched map 


of the canoe cruise 


ticularly blessed. And if he lives 
near such a cruising paradise as 
Puget Sound the gods have twice 
blessed him. 

So we slip past the fleet of yachts 
lying at anchor off the Seattle 
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ends of the colored ribbon through 4 
the water. 
During our two-weeks cruise we 
shall paddle through some 160 miles 
of salt water—more if we take any side 


trips. Our course, starting from Seattle, lies 
south past Tacoma, then southwest to- 
ward Olympia, north to the head of Case 
Inlet where we must make a two mile 
portage, and thence in a general northerly 
direction through Hood Canal until Foul- 
weather Bluff, west of Everett, is rounded, 
and thence south to Seattle. 

Cruising is a sport for kings—and for 
anyone else who has the tiniest trace of 
the blood of the old explorers in his (or 
her) veins. For cruising is not merely a 
rich man’s sport. Only the wealthy, per- 
haps, can buy seagoing yachts and sail 
to the far away isles of the South Seas for 
a year or two, but the man with little 
means and limited time can find just as 
alluring cruising grounds nearer home. A 
canoe will provide a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory yacht. Indeed it has often been said 
the pleasure to be derived from a boat is 
in inverse proportion to its size. Thus, 
for once, is the man of small means par- 
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Yacht Club without 
a single envious 
glance at their size, 
and shape our course 
through Lake Union 
for the mouth of 
the ship canal con- 
necting the lake 
with the sound. As 
we lie in the Ballard 
locks, second in size 
only to the great 
locks of the Panama 
Canal, the Sun Spot 
is the object of much 
curious and admir- 
ing attention, for she 
is a handsome craft 


Vacation 


“Hope you make it,” he says omin- 
ously. 

The lower gates open and we pass 
out into salt water. We wave the tug 
captain goodbye and bear him no 
malice. From the deck of a twenty- 
ton tug a seventy-five pound canoe 
does look rather small. 


FEW minutes more and we are 

in the sound. Behind us all 
the rush and rumble of city life; before 
us quiet, freedom, leisure. Magellan 
got no greater thrill when he passed 
through the stormy strait that bears 
his name and started off into the un- 
known Pacific than the crew of the Sun 
Spot get as they round West Point 
and head out into Puget Sound. The 
course is south and a little west— 
south-southwest, to be really nautica! 
—across the entrance to Seattle’s 
harbor, Elliott Bay. A big liner, out- 
ward bound for the Orient, passes 
close to us. After her comes a heavily 
laden lumber schooner, San Francisco 
bound. The little Sun Spot passes 
astern of the liner and ahead of the 
schooner, looking no bigger than a 
cork between two wash tubs, but feel- 
ing fully as important as her big sisters 
with her spruce paddles flashing in 
the sunlight. The Sun Spot is a ship 
among ships. 

Presently Alki Point is on our left 
—off our port beam, to be nautical 
again—and we are out of the main 
line of travel. We begin to feel, like 
the Ancient One, “alone on a wide, 
wide sea.” A gentle breeze from the 


north helps us along. The northern 
point of 


Vashon Island grows 





COURTESY OF WILLITS EROS. 


SET 


with her polished 

cedar hull and mahogany thwarts and gun- 
wales. The captain of a tug that is passing 
through the locks with us inquires where 
we are bound and looks our outfit over 
very dubiously when we tell him. 
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@ Out for a good time 


steadily larger until mid-afternoon finds 
us in the narrows, scarcely a mile wide, 
between Vashon Island and the mainland 
to the west. Here the shores are com- 
paratively low on both sides of the chan- 
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nel, still wooded for the most part, with 
rustic summer homes peering out through 
the trees, but with the woods broken at 
intervals by orchards and gardens. 

For nearly an hour we paddle close 
along the island shore looking for a place 
to camp. We must find a spring or a 
stream, and a bit of beach safely above 
the high tide line, or we may wake up in 
the night to find the waves lapping around 
our sleeping bags and our duffle floating 
away. Experience has taught us, too, 
that the sand of the beach makes a better 
bed than solid earth, because it is easier 
to make the proper excavations at hip and 
shoulder in sand. 

Another bed that is 
well worth trying is the 
canoe itself. Anchored 
a few yards off shore 
the canoe makes a good 
bed on a quiet night. 
If the boat is not 
anchored securely with 
a large rock and plenty 
of line the _ sleepers 
may wake at daybreak 
to ind themselves and 
their craft bobbing 
merrily many miles 
from camp, with the 
prospect of a long pad- 
dle before breakfast. 
But if reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken the 
little ship will provide a 
safe and comfortable 
bed which will rock 
her crew gently to sleep 
to the music of tiny 
ripples lapping on the 
OW. 

In giving ourselves two weeks to cover 
our course we have allowed plenty of 
time to enjoy the cruise and make little 
side trips into interesting bays and inlets. 
A leisurely cruise is far more likely to be a 
happy, contented cruise than a hurried 
one. Cruising in a canoe is poor sport for 
a speed maniac. We could, if we wished, 
paddle twenty-five miles a day or more, 
but since we are cruising for pleasure and 
not because we like hard work we will do 
better to paddle fifteen or twenty miles a 
day, and make camp each day before 
sunset and before we are too tired to en- 
joy preparing and eating a good meal. 

The food problem, the bogey-man of 
most outings, is no problem at all to the 
canoeist on Puget Sound. No one con- 
templating a cruise in these waters need 
worry about not having variety and 
abundance of good food. Milk and 
cream, butter and eggs, chickens, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables may be ob- 
tained from farmers almost anywhere 
along the shores of the sound. Butter- 
clams, rose-clams, razor-backs and gooey- 
ducks may be had for the digging, and as 
many kinds of fish for the trouble of 
tossing a spoon or a baited hook over the 
side. The canoeist need take only a few 
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staples—flour, salt, a slab of 
bacon, oatmeal, coffee, sugar. 
These should be packed in 
water-tight containers. For 
packing cooking utensils, dishes, 
hand axe, fishing tackle, etc., 
some canoeists like a wooden 
box the width of the canoe and 
built with a curved bottom to 
fit the boat. 

Delicious, _ perfectly - cooked 
meals can be prepared over a 
beach fire with a minimum of 
effort. Driftwood provides a 
limitless supply of excellent 
fuel. Driftwood bark placed 





on a good hot fire (not too large) makes 
a magnificent bed of coals which will 
supply a heat as hot and steady as the 


gas stove at home. Ears of corn 
buried with their husks on in the hot 
gravel under the fire will come out in a 
half hour roasted to suit the palate of an 
epicure. Potatoes, clams, even eggs, may 
be wrapped in wet paper or leaves and 
cooked in the same way. Salmon trout 
or spring chicken may be fried to perfec- 
tion on top of the coals. 

Even the usually disagreeable job of 
washing dishes is a simple one on the 
beach. Taken to the water’s edge and 
rubbed with sand, cooking utensils and 
dishes (which should all be of metal) are 
easily made bright and clean. 


A T night, after dinner, we sit down by 
4X the first camp fire of the cruise to 
talk and smoke. Scorning matches, we 
light our pipes with coals from the fire. 
The talk is of great voyagers of the past. 
Time after time our pipes have to be relit 
when we forget them, oblivious of the pres- 
ent as we sail the seven seas with Magellan, 
De Soto, Drake, Cook, Vancouver, buffet- 
ing storms, quelling mutinies, eating rats 
and the ship’s rigging to keep from starv- 
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COURTESY WILLITS BROS. 

( Above: G. H. 
Johnson, just before 
Starting on a cruise 


around Hoods Canal 
@ Puget Sound 


ing, and discovering 
and exploring the far 
corners of the earth. 
Without expressing 
the thought, we feel 
instinctively that we 
belong to that illus- 
trious band. And we see no incongruity 
in the notion. 

At length we crawl into our sleeping 
bags—not to sleep, but to lie listening to 
the rustle of the wind in the trees and the 
gentle lap of the waves on the beach, and 
to watch the stars wheeling slowly over- 
head—the same stars by which the great 
adventurers who went down to the sea in 
ships steered their awkward vessels over 
unknown seas, pushing their way, some 
of them, almost to the very spot where 
we are camped. Sleep is an unimportant 
thing at such a time. One can sleep any- 
time; he cannot always lie on a starlit 
beach, his senses a-tingle with the joy of 
being alive and embarked on a cruise in a 
ship of his own. 

Given a canoe, sleeping bags, a few 
cooking utensils, and a congenial com- 
panion, one is prepared for a delightful 
cruise lasting from a week-end to all sum- 
mer. A complete canoe-cruising outfit 
can be bought new for little over $100, and 
with proper care will last a lifetime. Once 
the outht is purchased cruising costs 
exactly nothing except a moderate sum 
for food. Compare the cheapness of this 
sport with the expense of any other pos- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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im. Co Ory, 
Brother of the Noted 
Novelist, Zane Grey, 
Tells in This Article, 
the Thrills of Fishing 

for Big Game-Fish 


N the summer of 1916 I made my 
first visit to the Pacific Ocean. I 
located at Avalon, Catalina Island, 
and was immediately charmed by 
the beautiful resort. It has the 
most delightful climate the year round of 
any place I have ever lived; little rain, and 
prodigious sunshine tempered by cool 
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( Zane Grey congratu- 
lating R.C.Grey upon 
taking a 400-pound 
broadbill swordfish 


early morning fogs. 
The air is fragrant 
with the scent of 
many eucalyptus 
trees. The gold of wild 
oats and the evergreen 
of holly blend with 
the varying blues of 
the sea. Peace, 
beauty, and the vast 
Pacific! The ocean 
with its long rolling 
swells affected me 
profoundly. 

For me a dream 
of a decade had come 
true. Gone were the 
years of fishing on 
the Atlantic where I 
was tanned and light- 
seared and blistered, 
and my patience and 
appetite continually 
threatened by the 
ocean’s sickening 
surge. Although I 
confess my discomfort 
I do not mean to be- 
little the good I 
gained by persever- 
ing; I was rewarded 
with many a thrilling 
experience and a 
splendid broadening 
of knowledge of life 
in the sea. As I look 
back upon daring 
encounters with big 
sharks, tuna, sailfish, 
and many small varie- 
ties of fish no less 
interesting than their 
larger kin, the hard- 
ships I bore become insignificant. And, 
after all it was the complete revolution of 
conditions that made my _ experience 
surpassingly new. 

In August of 1916 while fishing with my 
brother, Zane Grey, an ardent fisherman 
as many people know, I saw for the first 
time a broadbill swordfish. My brother 
paid great tribute to this royal monster 
of the sea, and he had assured me I was in 
for a surprise. He had scanned the ocean 
daily hoping to locate a broadbill which, 
like the marlin, when swimming on the 
surface shows the dorsal fin and upper 
part of the tail a foot above water. In 
fisherman’s parlance this searching for 
fins is called “picking up a broadbill”. I 
lived to learn that Z. G. surely could pick 
them up! On that day of great occasion 
he showed me specks in the distance, call- 
ing them fins of a broadbill, and it seemed 
incredible. But such they were, and as we 
ran up toward them their motion indi- 
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cated a weaving and milling creature idly 
sunning himself. I was amazed at his 
size. He was fully twelve feet long, with a 
body as round as a barrel, a large round 
eye which seemed to follow your every 
motion, and a long broadbill, sword- 
shaped and most murderous looking. One 
look at him and I laughed at my brother’s 
suggestion that J play a broadbill! It 
would be enough to catch a marlin, | 
aeepos and tuna fishing took my time as 
well. 

Four years passed during which I cap- 
tured a fair number of tuna and marlin. 
There was no longer any excuse for me to 
evade the broadbill game. I soon found 
that I was really eager to try a hand. 

Accompanied by G. and Captain 
Dan, I put out one day with purpose to 
pick up a broadbill if any had the good 
grace to make his presence known. 
was left in the cockpit to do the fishing 
while the others scattered to scan the 
sea. 
ward Catalina Harbor. This had always 
been a favorite course for tuna and marlin, 
and sometimes a broadbill showed. 


The early morning was cool with fog, | 


but as the day advanced the sun shone 
bright and the sky and water became a 
beautiful blue, and a mild westerly wind 
raised little white caps. Hours passed un- 
eventfully. Along toward noon we all 
grew indifferent. Z. G. dozed in a chair 
on the cabin top, and Captain Dan as- 


suaged his impatience by smoking one 


cigar after another. 

‘My memory does not need the jogging 
of a diary to recall that at eleven-twenty, 
after a bored consultation of my watch, | 
looked up to see far off the black gleam- 


ing fins of a broadbill. The realization of 7 


that moment will stay with me forever. 
Captain Dan was startled to attention 


by the shout I gave, and Z. G. sprang from | 
atop to the ye Immediately business 


picked up. Z. G. prepared rod and bait; 
Captain Dan ran the boat toward the fish. 


HEN Z.G. handed me the rod | 

noticed my hands trembled. Fine 
state of affairs, I thought, for a man who 
always approached his fights with tuna and 
marlin swordfish with keen delight! My 
nerve was good and my physical condition 
splendid, but the sight of that dorsal fin 
and the powerful easy motion of the tail 
awed me. I think I had a premonition of 
what was about to happen. 

Z. G. climbed back on top the boat to 
direct the placing of the bait before the 
fish. All this time I watched the broadbill 
swimming slowly on the surface. The 
closer we approached the larger he grew. 
He was long, of good bulk, with broad 
shoulders. His near eye seemed at mo- 
ments to defy me; again he drifted lazily, 
careless of our approach. 

wasn’t feeling very gay to tell the 
truth. Rather, I was shaking in my shoes. 

As my bait, a large flying fish, passed 
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We ran east around the island to- § 
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about fifty feet in front of him, the broad- 
bill gave his tail a peculiar swift motion, 
churned the water a little, speeded up, 
and heading straight for the bait sank 
from sight. I sat still. A strange anxious 
feeling possessed me. Would he strike or 
not! 


Anxious minutes passed. I began to 


| feel relieved—freed from the agony of 


anticipated conflict. Then suddenly the 
line whipped from the water. I felt a hard 
blow at my bait. Having been informed 
that the broadbill usually strikes the bait 
from three to four times before taking it, 
my senses were acute to receive new 
shocks. They did not come, but my line 
quivered. 

“He’s got it and leaving,” I yelled. 

Z. G. stood beside me, and Captain Dan 
behind. The line slipped away gradually 
speeding up. I was enthralled. I was 
weak. A broadbill, my first one, and with 
a bait in his mouth! I watched the line 
pay out in wonder. 

Through my strange stupefaction came 
a chorus yell from Z. G. and Dan, “Hook 
him! Hook him!” 

] came out of my trance and rose to the 
occasion. I set the drag. The line 
straightened instantly with a tremendous 
check. I struck with all my strength. 
The line twanged tunefully. Watching in 
fear I struck again and again. Every- 
thing held. 

Little more than a hundred feet away 
the water opened. I saw the flash of a 
tremendous body. The broadbill momen- 
tarily stood up, massive and terrible, as 
he threshed back and forth, and then he 
sank slowly from sight. 

A sensation of weakness overcame me. 
I felt insignificant, impotent. 

Z. G. was sympathetic and encouraging. 
“Take your time, old boy. It may last 
quite a while. Seems as if you’re tied to a 
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big one, so don’t use up all your strength 
early.” 

Perhaps in my eagerness I disregarded 
what he said. I gave away not an inch of 
line, except at what seemed the breaking 
point. I pulled with all my strength. The 
fish fought slowly and heavily, now and 
again raising his body half out of water 
which he threshed to foam. His broad 
bill wagged back and forth. I had no heed 
of time. G. and Captain Dan said 
things incomprehensible to me in my 
fierce concentration. 


I HADatriumphant sense of strength, 
and kept a powerful strain on the rod. 
At the end of an hour I had the fish com- 
ing; slowly but surely I was bringing him 
to the boat. At forty feet I saw him dis- 
tinctly. Long, with great purple-hued 
body, he looked his 
role of giant of the sea. 
I pulled, using every 
ounce of strength I had. 
The double line came 
over the reel, and the 
twelve foot leader 
showed in the water; the 
distance between me and 
the fish did not exceed 
twenty-five feet. I could 
scarce believe my eyes. 
The fish watched me, but 
did not seem frightened. 

Here was my chance! 
I yelled for Z. G. and 
Dan to do something. 
“Grab the leader! Gaff 
him!’ I called in des- 

@ Right: R. C. Grey 
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working on a broadbill 
swordfish 
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By 


RC. GREY 


peration. ‘They yelled back, “Ease up! 
Ease up, or you’ll break the rod!” 

Such instruction seemed unreasonable, 
but I could not help giving in gladly to 
any change that meant relief. My thumbs 
were paralyzed from shutting down on the 
reel. I saw the double line fading away. 
The fish moved off and out of sight. Ie 
was heart-breaking. I sat in a daze. I 
felt at once that my chance of getting the 
fish was gone forever. 

The broadbill’s reaction to the change of 
circumstance was displayed in new tactics. 
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He tried heavy runs, traveling like lig.t- 
ning in strange bursts of speed. We raced 
over the water, back and forth, chasing 
after him, but we did not gain anything; 
as much line went out as | took in, and 
neither of us had the advantage for long. 

At three-thirty, after four hours of fight- 
ing, I was in a deplorable state and com- 
mencing to break under the strain. I was 
close to exhaustion, and it was very dif_- 
cult to accept the truth because I had 
been so confident of my endurance. I 
asked Z. G. to take the rod. He refused. 

“Something might happen. Stay with 
him,” he advised. 


LAUGHED at the courage he en- 

tertained for me. I knew there was 
not a chance in the world. Only the man 
at the rod can judge the weight of his fish 
and be first informed of his weakening. 
This fish was fresh, getting stronger and 
braver, and taking pains to show me that 
my four hours of pulling had been inef- 
fectual. Small wonder this was so! He 
was twice as large as any fish I had ever 
landed. 

Goaded by a forlorn hope I fought with 
desperation. I wanted to do well, to be 
game, as they say, but I was working 
against terrible odds. I weakened as time 
passed, and after five hours and forty 
minutes I had just enough strength left 
to pass the rod to my brother and stagger 
to the cabin where I sank down on a bunk 
miserably sea-sick, absolutely exhausted, 
completely whipped. But my interest in 
the fight was still keen. Miserable as I 
felt I leaned out of the bunk to keep an 
eyeon Z.G. He was having his good time 
feeling the fish out. He cast a backward 
glance at me that was more expressive 
than words. I gathered that he, too, con- 
sidered this fish unbeatable. I knew it 
was beyond human strength. 

It took an hour of clever work to bring 
the hundred foot mark on the line in 
sight, yet the admirable effort counted so 
little against the grim determination of 
the fish. He dragged the mark back into 
the sea. Two hours of resistance availed 
nothing for my brother; gradually the 
broadbill gained, taking line which as the 
fight progressed was getting harder to re- 
cover. 

The sun set, twilight came, darkness 
settled upon us, but the fight went on. In- 
distinctly I could see the movements of 
those outside. At seven-thirty I saw Z. G. 
pass the rod to Captain Dan. 

In my weakened and helpless condition 
this was joy to me. Only an angler who 
has had difficulties with large fish and had 
to stand the scorn of his boatman, for all 
boatmen think it ought to be easy for an 
angler to bring these fish in, can appre- 
ciate the situation. 

The captain worked, swore, and puffed 
from exertion, but he did not make the 
slightest impression on the broadbill. After 
two hours he conceded that he had never 
felt anything more whalelike, and yielded 
over-quickly to Z. G.’s suggestion that he 
help him on the rod. They pulled and 
worked together. 

Finally the reel wore out. The drag 
gave way. Relieved of the strain, the 
swordfish woke up and ran wild—short 
runs, long runs, surface fighting with 
much splashing of water. The sound of 
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The Conquest of the Broadbill: 


battle was weird coming through the 
night. Then came delicate spattering 
from everywhere and I saw against the 
dark of sky in the gleam of the deck 
light a silver flash. Flying fish! 

I heard a streak of profanity from Dan 
followed by a hearty chuckle from Z. G. 
M y nerves were raw. 

“He’s chasing flying fish,” I yelled. 
“Better give it up for the night, boys.” 

Sure enough! That was actually happen- 
ing. Hooked as he was, and after three of 
us fighting him for over eleven hours, the 
foxy unbeatable old broadbill was feeding 
on flying fish and having a grand time. I 
learned afterward Captain Dan pointed 
the rod straight out, held lightly to the 
line and let the line break. 

That for me marked the beginning of 
many broadbill swordfish fights. 

In a week’s time I was completely re- 
covered from the severe 'eee of my 
first defeat by a broadbill 

I fished patiently, day after day, 
through good and bad weather. If an 
angler has to catch fish every day to keep 
up his enthusiasm, he had better not try 
broadbill fishing. Ordinarily broadbill 
are hard to find, and that summer they 
were not numerous. Moreover there 
were periods of bad days, wind and rough 
sea, and never at such times did a fish 
appear. I fished into September of that 
year without hooking another broadbill. 

A year passed, and June of 1920 found 
me back on the job. I had trained all 
winter to get into good condition for what 
I knew would be a hard season. 

On a warm and foggy morning late in 
June I picked cut a broadbill for active 
combat, as active it proved; but why I 
picked such a whopper I do not know. 
Fate has a way of leading me to the big 
fellows, never to a nice two hundred and 
fifty pounder, which in those early days I 
had picked for personal classification. Yet 
I was not turning away from any fish, no 
matter what his size, so I fed this new 
comer a barracuda. He refused it; where- 
fore | tempted him with a flying fish. The 
way he rushed to take it without striking 
was a delight to behold. I hooked him, 
and very soon discovered he was a sur- 
face fighter. He had plenty of speed and 
went everywhere. He seemed to know 
the ocean was a big place. 


A T the end of five hours I managed to 

get the fish close enough to the boat 
to see that the hook was at the outside of 
his mouth where it could not hurt him. 
This probably accounted for his wild antics 
on the surface and the fact that he never 
seemed to tire. After six hours and thirty 
minutes the hook tore out and he went his 
way. I was a little sadder but wiser. I 
had stood this long fight better than my 
memorable first. I was learning to con- 
serve my strength. 

During the latter part of July my 
brother hooked and landed a very fine 
broadbill after one of the greatest fights 
I have ever witnessed. A beautiful fish it 
was, four hundred and eighteen pounds, 
and the largest of the season. 

We seemed to play turn about in fight- 
ing fish. July twenty-third was my day. 
I found a big broadbill, showed him my 
wares, and without hesitation he was sold. 
He struck the bait a couple of resounding 
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raps and then walked off with it. It was 
so simple to hook him, that I feel sure: he 
swallowed the bait, which confession be- 
trays the tragic end of the story. He 
got away. I had felt his weight for a short 
time, and then without my bearing any 
unusual strain on the rod, the line broke. 
I saw a flash of purple, and peering over 
the side of the boat watched the broad- 
bill cross our stern with great speed, my 
line trailing after him. 


UGUST came on with lovely warm 
days and my hopes revived. ut 
the season advanced unfruitfully, and | 
was desperate for action. Was I to pass 
through another season without catching 
a broadbill? This miserable thought 
ersisted. Days grew monotonous, stupid. 
The delightful weather changed. Heavy 
seas sent us homeward early many an after- 
noon. I was almost at the quitting point. 
Z. G. stuck it out with me day after day, 
and his cheery companionship and ever- 
hopeful attitude bolstered 
from flunking. Whenever he found a fish 
he insisted that I take the rod, though | 
would protest that Father Neptune had a 
spell on me and no fish would touch my 
bait. : 
When one day late in August I had the 
good fortune to hook another broadbill, | 


accepted my_ brother’s “There, I told § 


you!” with great equanimity. This boy 
came to the surface and stayed there most 
of the time. 
forth. He took line, but I recovered well. 
He did not look like a very large fish, and 
that raised my hopes of getting him. 

was playing him with great confidence. 
He seemed so surely mine when I brought 
him early to the gaff. As the boatman 


struck the fish gave a powerful lunge, fill- 7 


ing the cockpit with water. The gaff tore 


out. 
might have seemed. The fish was badly 
injured and he could not last long, so 
there was a fair chance of getting him. 
After I worked on him another while he 
returned to the boat. This time he moved 


so slowly that we could see the leader was te 


caught in his tail and the hook was out- 
side his mouth. Presently the leader slip- 
ped off and the fish sank slowly out of 
sight. This was a crushing defeat. It 
ended my broadbill fishing for 1920. 

During those three months of fishing we 
had found eighty-six broadbill swordfish, 
seventy-five of which we had passed a 
bait to; and out of that number we had 
only sixteen strikes, hooked twelve, and 
my brother caught one. 

The summers of 1921 and 1922 tested 
my patience and endurance to the limit. 


I had six broadbill fights, the shortest of 


thirty minutes duration, the longest ten 
hours and ten minutes. Disaster seemed 
to follow me. A series of hard luck in- 
cidents fell to my lot. Then, too, I made 
many mistakes. I was unfortunate to 
hook up to the very largest fish. After 
hours of hard work something would break 
or the hook pull out. I went through my 
stern schooling day after day, week afte: 


week, season after season. What kept me 


going was the thought that luck would 
change, for the average was surely in my 
favor, and I must be patient for another 
while. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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That was not as discouraging as it | 
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Chinese to Celebrate 
By Eugene B. Block 


‘ UNG HAY FAT 
traditional greeting 
Chinese new year, was not 
spoken. No such “wishes for 
yoursuccess” wereexchanged. 


Instead, Ah Moy handed a lichee nut 


CHOY”, 
of the 


lacross the table to Sing Wah and mut- 
| tered, 


“Kung Hoe Dau Chut Kam—I 


wish you to leave prison soon.” 





The hall in San Quentin prison where the Chinese 
prisoners celebrated their New Year feast 


| Happy 
New Year 


—in Prison 
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Ah Moy and Sing Wah ogee a smile 
at each other. Both were in San Quentin 
penitentiary for the rest of their lives. But 
in the spirit of the new year an early re- 
lease was the best that these two tong 
murderers could wish each other. 

Fifty others of their countrymen—kil- 
lers all but two—were banqueting with 
them. They were celebrating their new 
year in state’s prison—feasting within the 
walls where they are paying the Occiden- 

tal penalty for meting out Oriental justice. 

No stranger group ever assembled in a 
more peculiar setting. Here in the enor- 
mous mess hall of the prison, seemingly 
lost in a room built for twenty-three 
hundred diners, sat the fifty-two Chinese 
in prison gray. Except for a few, these 
veterans of tong warfare were serving life 
sentences. Together they had killed over 
a hundred men. 

GUST 
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New Year 
banquet table 


(One corner of the 


It was night. Outside the mess room, it 
the cell houses, nearly thirty-six hundred 
felons were under lock and key. Yet here, 
like a bit of old China transplanted, a 
motley group of Chinese, young men and 
old, were celebrating their new year in true 
Oriental fashion. A score of prison guards 
and officials—invited guests—broke bread 
withthem. And the guards came, as guests 
should—unarmed. 

The tables were drawn up in the center 
of the great room in horse-shoe formation. 
At the long tables sat the Orientals and 
their guests, the guards. At the “speakers’ 
table’’, were the warden, Frank J. Smith, 
half a dozen prison officials, and the writer. 

Opposite the men, a few feet from the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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@ Street scene in Colon, Panama 


‘Romance and the 


Mystery of Old Spain 
Follow the Traveler 
Who Takes the Trail 
of the Conquistadors 


UCK was on my side; Havana 
and I met during the eerie 
hush of daybreak. I had got- 
ten up during the night’s 
blackness and made my way 

to the long promenade deck of the Pres:- 
dent Polk, just as the new light of day 
started out of the East. Absolute silence 
held sway throughout the big vessel: the 
officers on watch on the bridge padded 
back and forth without uttering a sound, 
and even up forward a group of sailors 
tugging at canvas hatch covers did their 
work mutely. I snuggled against the 
broad rail and tried to be calm as nature 
went about her masterful task of present- 
ing a new tropical day. The end of the 
black night came quickly, with the veriest 
hint of mist clinging to the pink dawn 
clouds. Directly ahead was the building 
dotted shoreline—Havana! 

Once the brassy sun had laid its carpet 
of light across the still, oily calmness of the 
water, and turned it into a flashing pool of 
blinding blue, the dull brown and grey 
city which rimmed the harbor sprang into 
vivid white and yellow life. Morro Castle, 
like the gnarled hand of a grim old fighter, 
stretched out to welcome me, its battle- 
ments and towers, sinister and gaunt, in 
holiday attire for a few brief seconds when 
the sun spread a mantle of gilt. On 
the opposite side of the narrow harbor en- 
trance, nestling inside a great modern 
breakwater was Cabanas another relic of 






































Spanish fortification 
which formed a back- 
ground for a_ white 
band pavilion, the en- 
tertainment center I[ 
afterwards learned of 
fashionable Malecon. 
As the vessel glided 
through the narrow 
harbor entrance and 
sought anchorage in the 
wide inner basin, the 
flashing brightness of 
the colorful city, dotted 
here and there with tall 
church towers, seemed 
very like the transfer- 
ence of the religious 
zeal and carefree gaiety 
of old Spain to a lush 
green island—and Ha- 
vana 1s just that. 
Inspiring silence no 
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longer held me a willing prisoner, for my 
fellow passengers had begun to clamber 
about the deck.There was nothing (eft, 
but to seek the dining room for a hurried 
meal if I expected to be among the first 
ashore. 

Chauffeur-guides were three deep on the 
dock, but I shunned their services. Cuba 
might have felt the hand of progress, but 
I for one, surfeited just a bit if the truth be 
known with the super-refinements of our 


American life, longed for the comfortable, 
ma steady jog of a wise old 


te 


horse, when I set out to 
view romantic old Ha- 
. vana. No fear that | 
had to long in vain—all 
manner of horses, under 
the dominance of slouch 
hatted, whip-cracking 
drivers, were called to my 
attention. A lanky roan, 
insouciant under a tip- 
tilted straw bonnet, won 


satished sigh I climbed 
into the somewhat over- 
traveled victoria to 
which he was hitched. 


streets abutting the 
waterfront we started, 
the driver snapping his 
whip with an air. 
Automobiles with rub- 
ber horns squawking like 
geese in distress wove 
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The steamer President Polk, tt the Cul 
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Panama 


around my antiquated vehicle as it 
slowly traversed the narrow shaded 
streets. Onceon the macadam smooth- 

ness of the Prado my driver clung 
close to the curb and I was given 
more opportunity to gain an unob- 
structed view of the modern white build- 
ings which lined both sides of the fine 
boulevard. Before the morning was over 
I had visited the old treasure vaults be- 
neath the tower of La Fuerza; sniffed the 
thousand and one odors which even eclip- 
sed the shrill cries of the vendors at Tacon 
Market; pondered with a smile the Bat- 
tery of the Twelve 
Apostles on the harbor 
side of Morro Castle— 
twelve weather beaten 
guns in that ancient 
Battery, each bearing 
a sacred name, each in 
its time an engine of 
destruction for pious 
walriors. 

Below in the dun- 
geons of El Morro an- 
other phase of the bru- 
tality of the earlier 
conquerors was dis- 
closed by the thickness 
of the damp _ black 
walls. Back once more 
in the bright sunshine 
of the upper terrace I 
decided to view the gay 
side of the city. Dis- 
charging my driver at 
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the Culebra Cut 
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the head of O'Reilly street 
I made my way on foot 
down the shop lined thor- 
oughfare, pausing now and 
then before a display of 
wares of true French chic. 
After lunch in the palm- 
shaded court of one of the 
big hotels I realized that if 
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CA street in the native section of Havana 


I wanted to cover any great distance 
during the afternoon I would have to 
impress the services of an automobile. 
Accordingly I motored out to the resi- 
dential suburb of Vedado and caught an 
all too brief glimpse of modern homes 
built on the rambling lines of old Spain. 
The race course at Oriental Park, the 
Casino and the Havana Country Club 
were all included in my whizzing tour— 
and I even stopped a while in a cigar fac- 
tory and watched the deft fingers work. 
The hallowing atmosphere of El Templete, 
the Chapel of Colombus, was greatly en- 
hanced by the gathering dusk of the later 
afternoon. Afterward, as I was whisked 
toward the dock I felt a surge of regret 
that I had allotted myself only one day in 
Havana, but I mentally made a note in 
my engagement book that I would return. 
Lights were winking, green and red 
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@One of Havana’s many 
old Spanish churches 





harbor lights, as well as 
the countless star points of 
the city, when the steamer 
slipped out of the harbor 
and began nosing toward 
the Caribbean Sea. 

If you have ever lain in 
a deck chair and marveled 
at the closeness of the 
spangled sky on a warm 
tropical night, you know 
what joy was mine during 
the four nights I spent en 
route from Havana to 
Colon. It seemed as if the 
stars were about to shower 
the still black pond all 
around me, and just above 
the meeting place of sky 
and sea hung the Southern 
Cross, a glowing symbol. 

Travelers have doubtless told you of 
the wonders of the Panama Canal and 
stressed the human achievement it repre- 
sents. But unless you have viewed with 
your own eyes the operation of the Canal 
its true immensity is really not made 
wholly manifest. 


"rT President Polk leisurely quitted 
Colon in the high light of mid- 
morning and tapered its speed down to a 
crawl as it prepared to enter the first giant 
water chamber of Gatun Locks. Electric 
motors, looking much like box cars with 
windows, were waiting on each side of the 
lower lock. Stout cables were eased on to 
the ship and made fast to the motors. 
Whistled signals started the buzz of dyna- 
mos and the big liner was pulled into place 
so that its nose faced the great lock doors 
(Continued on page 64) 
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eA Fascinating eAction 
Novel of the -Aost 
Brilliant ‘Period in the 
History of the West 
By 
Sidney Herschel 
Small 


The story so far: 

HE news that Spain no longer con- 

trolled Nueva California came as a 
great blow to the rancheros in the district 
tributary of San Rafael Arcangel, in 1821. 
Mexican control of the great estates 
granted formerly by the King was an al- 
most unbearable thought, and to don 
Estevan del Valle whose Rancho Buena 
Esperanza—the Ranch of Good Hope— 
stretched itself over leagues of sunny land, 
whose cattle was numberless, a thing not 
to be endured. 

From Hilarita, motherless young daugh- 
ter of don Estevan, life held many secrets. 
Her father had left Spain hurriedly years 
before; why, she did not know. Fra Juan 
Amoros, an old and tried friend, had be- 
come the padre of the little mission not 
far from the rancho; why again? She 
knew that her father hated Cienega, in- 
solent young Mexican representative 
recently arrived to exact the oath of al- 
legiance from the rancheros—yet he was 
strangely acquiescent to the officer’s 
obvious courting. Once more why? Did 
not her father like Ricardo de la Torre, 
son of Jose de la Torre, a neighbor, and 
had he not granted the bey’s request to 
be allowed to win her? And who was this 
beggar, befriended by her father, nick- 
named don. Silencio because of his. in- 
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ability to speak or 
write, her shadow when 
she moved away from the 
hacienda? 

Hilarita, on a visit to 
the padre one day, (a visit 
which, in view of Ricardo’s 
statement regarding mar- 
riage was reasonable 
enough) reached the mis- 


sion, and, at sight of 
saddled horses outside, 
paused. 


Angry voices of Cienega 
and neighboring rancheros 
—voices raised in discus- 
sion over the taking of 
vows to Mexico—floated 
out to her. Yet Cienega’s 
tone, threatening to the 
men, changed quickly 
when he stepped from the 
mission and saw her dis- 
mounting as though she 
had just ridden up. He ¥ 
waited for her until she 
had made confession to Fra Juan and 
then rode back to the rancho with her. 

Dismissing don Silencio, Hilarita turned 
to Cienega who was about to declare him- 
self to her. Before he could say, “Ah, 
seorita!”’ the girl began to speak. 

“I must tell you something,” she said. 
“You: are—are you not?—my friend— 
and I have something to say to you. You 
see 
_ “She is afraid I will not announce my 
intentions,” thought Cienega delightedly, 
“and so she is helping me.” Then, aloud, 
“Ah, little beloved one—” 

“Hush,” she said swiftly. 

Even in that instant, Cienega heard 
what had startled her—shrill shouts. 
Hilarita urged her horse forward until 
she tore at last across the beaten clay be- 
fore the hacienda, and reached an anxious 
group of men. - Ricardo was kneeling on 
the ground, his arms about don Estevan. 
It was, it seemed, a horse’s stumble with 
none near the don at the time of the 
accident. 

Don Estevan’s eyes flickered open. Just 
as Hilarita thought he was about to speak, 
the bright plumage of Cienega attracted 
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him. His forehead smoothed, and he said, 


clearly: 
“Parrot!” 
Now go on with the story: 


VI 


N théhill behind the hacienda 


of Buena Esperanza the 

pear-trees grew; acre by acre 

of bent trunks, whose long 

unpruned branches, tied at 
the top, took shapes like fluttering candle- 
flames. Beyond these was a waste of 
gray-green manzanita and mimulus not 
yet in flower. 

It was a very still night of enormous 
white stars, but without a moon. ‘The 
stars were so thickly spread, so hot and 
clear, that there was light enough for 
Ricardo to see the pale oval of Hilarita’s 
face. 

Below, in the saw-pit, four Indians ac- 
cused of witchcraft by their fellow Tah- 
mahs dragged their steel blade through 
the end of a redwood log, making crude 
wheels for a carreta. Man and girl could 
hear the minor jangle of the chains by 
which the Indians were secured, could 
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said, 


hear the hoarse grunts and guttural ejacu- 
lations. 
The hacienda itself was dark. The one 
feeble light burned in don Estevan’s room, 
where the ranchero lay day by day in semi- 
stupor. The presence of Indian servants 
et him to tossing; he tolerated Hilarita; 
only when don Silencio sat beside the great 
ved was he placid. 
The girl stirred, and then said slow 
‘The Indians grow more insolent ez ach 
I believe they broke the wheels of 
the carreta purposely—and Fra Juan wait- 
ing anxiously for the tallow!” 


ss HE ox-cart will be ready by morn- 

ing,” de la Torre told her sooth- 

ingly. “As soon as the wheels are fash- 

ioned, we will have holes burned through 

the centers, and you can start the carreta 
and its load at once.” 

“Tt is because they sneer at a woman,” 
Hilarita decided. ‘When my father was 
on his feet there was no trouble. You 

re no such rebellion at del Monte 

“Ne Tai 

“Tf you would only talk more, Ricardo!” 

He flushed, and said gravely, “We have 
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Illustrated by 
W. HaiIneEs Hatt 


had trouble—before. The past we can 
understand, the present should be clear, 
but the future—look toward the north 
hills. What do you see? . 
“A little cloud: 
“Look closely.” 

She peered out over the hills. 

“Smoke?” she asked doubtfully. 

“T have seen it night after night. Now 
one column, now two, sometimes three or 
four. The Indios are restless. Quintin 
and Marin tell them strange tales. The 
chiefs say that the gods of the Tah-mah 
are angry, and these children believe them. 
If a cloud turns yellow at sunset, it is be- 
cause wek-wek the Falcon hates the white 
men. Ifa clover with four leaves is found 
in a meadow, hah-ki-ah the Elk is angered 
because we have killed his people. The 
Little Folk—the se-kah, who live in the 
dark redwood forests—have been said to 
show themselves. intin told one of our 
servants that no Tah-mah can be killed in 
battle when the se-kah make their ap- 
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C The lovers sat side by 
side, hand in hand. Thé 
dropped leaf from a pear- 
tree cracked in the 
silence like a whip 


pearance. I do not want 
to frighten you, Hilarita 
mia, but I love you too 
much to conceal any- 
thing.” 

Her hand slid into his. 

“T will tell Fra Juan. 
He will talk to the 
chie " 

“The padre has been 
shot at already—I be- 
lieve by Marin’s own 
order. The Indians do 
not resent the padres, 
but the lazy soldiers 
who steal their women 
are angering them more 
every day. Once Fra 
Juan was able to placate 
them with gifts, but the 
mission has no more—no 
red cloth, no trinkets 
from Spain—” 

The girl said thought- 
fully, “And if the “In- 
dians attack, you believe 
that they will first visit 
Buena Esperanza, since 
my father is hurt, and I 
am only a woman.” 

Ricardo’s silence was 
answer enough. 


UT if we were 
married, dear 
one, that danger would 
no longer exist?’ she 
questioned gently. 
De la Torre’s fingers 
tightened about her own: 
“You do not want that,” 
he said gravely. “You 
love me, y Equally 
with that, you want to 
show don Estevan that you, as well as 
he, can manage the rancho. I—I cannot 
say that I blame you—and so—” Lips 
like butterfly-wings brushed his cheek. 

“You understand me! Perhaps that is 
why I love you so!” 

“T love you well enough to listen to 
what my mother will say after I return 
home,” he laughed. 

“T may prove a worse tyrant!” 

Fingers tightened; bodies swayed closer 
together. 

The girl spoke in a small voice, “Fra 
Juan said, ‘Be happy’—and | am, Ricardo, 
I am. If only my father recovers—until 
he recovers—I will see that Buena Esper- 
anza is cared for. My father loves the 
land! You cannot guess how much, dear 
one.” 

“He has made it what it is.” 

“Yes. Ah, Ricardo, did you hear him 
call don Ygnacio a parrot? How angry 
the word made don Ygnacio! I wonder 
why? And did you hear the officer cry, 
‘Is that who you are?’ and rush away, 
with my poor father almost dead?” 

“It was strange. Don Ygnacio was 
certainly angry.” 
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“It must have meant something to him, 

that word. What? I know this: he was 
‘not angry when we rode home from San 
Rafael.” Hereyes became roguish. “Not 
a word of farewell did he say to me, al- 
though earlier he wanted—” 

“What?” 

“This, oh stupid one!’ A second time 
her lips brushed his cheek. He slipped an 
arm about her. Her eyés closed; she 
sighed. Lips met, and clung together. 

“And what—would your mother—say 
to—that??’, Hilarita breathed. 

“T would rather not think about it,” 
de la Torre said. ‘“‘Why—how—can you 
love me?” 

She pressed her cheek against his. 

“Because you are a great goose,” she 
told him. 

The rasp of the saw stopped ‘ 
abruptly, followed immediately 
by the thud of the released cir- 
cular block. The chains rattled 
rustily, as the bound Indians 
squatted to rest, and then com- 
plete stillness— 


HE lovers sat side by 

side, hand in hand. The 
dropped leaf from a_pear-tree 
cracked in the silence like a whip. 
It seemed as if the smoke-col- 
umns to the north were almost 
audible. 

De la Torre released her hand 
suddenly; touched a finger to 
hef lips, and then turned her 
face gently, swiftly, toward the 
left. The girl started, controlled 
herself, and, in that instant, un- 
derstood the desire for secrecy, 
from Ricardo’s touch upon her 
mouth. The man, she knew, was 
looking in the direction she had 
turned her face—and what? Try 
as she could, she saw nothing. 

Her ears directed her eyes: 
she heard a little noise, no more 
than a leaf, a pebble, under a 
foot. 

Up at the far edge of the 
pear-orchard it was; she strained 
to see. Was that a tree? Was 
it? No: it moved. A second 
movement made the figure 
black against the starred sky— 
an Indio! Suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, a second Indian appeared, 
as from nowhere. A third, and 
a fourth. At first she thought 
that the Tah-mahs must have crawled 
along the ground, but as she looked she 
knew that the Indians were coming from 
what must be a hidden cave. One of the 
men was taller; his painted sticks thrust 
through his hair gleamed with paint. 
She knew that it was Quintin, and that 
the stubby powerful figure silhouetted 
beside him was Marin himself, chief of 
the Tah-mah tribe. 

Neither man nor girl moved. De la 
Torre’s knife had appeared from nowhere, 
although he kept it carefully covered from 
the starshine. 

He breathed in her ear, ‘Don’t move!” 

The four Tah-mahs stood together. 
Once squat Marin pointed toward the 
columns of smoke, and Quintin answered 
with an unintelligible mutter; then the 
four started slowly, noiselessly, down the 
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hill and toward the saw-pit. Ricardo’s 
eyes were bright. 

“They are at some devil’s work,” he 
whispered. “You know how the Indios 
ordinarily fear any accused of witch- 
craft—” He waited, until the jangle of 
chains told that the Tah-mahs were actu- 
ally in the saw-pit. Then drawing Hilarita 
to her feet, he followed them swiftly, the 
girl at his side. At the edge of the orchard 
he said very softly, “Go to the hacienda. 
Awaken Miguel and Rafael and Gabriel. 
Tell don Silencio to come with them to the 
pit.” Reassuringly, “I will only watch 
what they do—hear what they say. 
will stay hidden, dear one—” 

She smiled at him once, and then sped 
down the hillside like a pale ghost. He 


The Homing Heart 


By Puy tiys Fortune 


In the breast of youth, in the silken spring, 
And under the nesting robin’s wing, 
There sings the tenderest little thing— 


The song of the homing heart; 


The tall trees, listening, swing in tune, 
Their branches thrill that were long immune, 
For this is the lilt of love in Ffune— 


The song of the homing heart. 


The lover walks with protective pride, 
His arm encircles the trusting bride, 
And the mother croons at the cradle-side 


The song of the homing heart; 


The old wife, under the age-old tree, 
Lays her hand on her husband’s knee, 
She nods to the rhythm and so does he 
While the silence rings with the melody, 
Though nobody hears through all the years 
Through springs of joy and autumnal tears, 
The song that veers from the minor key 
To the delicate shell-pink symphony 
And no one knows how the love-song goes, 
How it begins or how it may close, 
But each one sings in the soul’s repose 


The song of the homing heart. 


watched until the blackness of the haci- 
enda swallowed her up. 

De la Torre walked rapidly until he was 
in the thicket above the saw-pit; then 
went to his knees. The jangle of the 
chains was protection against the Tah- 
mahs hearing the crackle of snapped 
twigs. He achieved a position directly 
above the pit without detection. 

Sparkles showed him the giant saw at 
once. It was more difficult to determine 
the figures of the chained Indians from 
the free Tah-mahs. Whatever was said 
he could not make out, although it seemed 
to be pleasing to the prisoners. Once 
Quintin laughed—a sudden, grim sound, 
more like the explosive exhalation of air 
than any mirth. The carreta wheels—de 
la Torre could see the four of them on the 
ground, like stacked cheeses—were pointed 
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to again and again, but the white man 
sensed that the chained Indians disagreed 
with whatever reference was made to 
them. He sensed also the squat Marin’s 
next words had nothing to do with cart- 
wheels, for one of the prisoners clucked 
with satisfaction. 

What the chief produced from a deer- 
skin makeshift sack made de la Torte 
grim with anger—a leather-covered bottle 
and four drinking-horns. All, the ranchero 
knew, had been stolen from San Rafael 
Arcangel. Four horns were filled, and 
handed to the chained Indians. As each 
dipped a finger into the liquid, and 
sprinkled the drops to the north, de la 
, an caught a glimpse of Marin’s de- 
moniac face. Automatically, his own fin- 
gers tightened about the haft of 
the long knife. 

He thought he heard the 
hurrying footsteps of the apart- 
adores from the hacienda, but 
was not certain— 

Four liquor-filled horns rose 
high above thirsty mouths. Four 
Indians—the chief himself, 
Quintin, and their two followers, 
stepped beside the chained men. 
De la Torre’s tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth. He 
leaped down into the saw-pit, 
unreasoning, wild with hot fury; 
four knives had flashed, and the 
chained men’s draughts of the 
stolen beverage had been their 
last. The great saw fell with a 
clang as a stabbed Indian fell 
over it. The chains rattled 
furiously. 


OR an instant the Tah- 

mahs, engrossed in their 
horrible work, did not see the 
Californian. 
wild lunge with his knife, used 
like a sword, took the nearest 
Indian before he had time to 
raise his own weapon. 


avenging the deed we did—” 

But Tice “Kill! 
need no knives!” 

Away from them de la Torre 
danced. His horror, his anger, 
had cooled; he knew he should 
have remained concealed; he 
might run toward the hacienda 
now, but that he would never 
do. His knife made circles against which 
the Tah-mahs did not care to run. 
Quintin knelt, and began to crawl 
toward him; Marin faced him openly; 
the wounded Tah-mah dashed in and 
out furiously; the fourth Indian had 
slipped away. De la Torre knew that 
he would see nothing more of him—know 
nothing of him until he felt the knife 
between his shoulder-blades. 

What a way to die! He, Ricardode la 
Torre, who was to protect his loved one— 
to die in a saw-pit, knifed by the Indios’ 
And, yet, strangely, he did not regret his 
descent into the pit. Killing Indians— 
chained, defenseless—and yet men—like— 
like oxen! Hiseyes burned as he watched, 
all at once, the three men before him. 

Marin’s breath came gaspingly from 
his thick apelike chest; if the chief’s face 
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had been fiendish before, it was now like 
nothing in this world. 

The young ranchero was cold as ice. He 
was, it appeared, about to die. Well, he 
would wait death no longer. Rather die 
advancing, from wounds given face to 
face, than from a blade sunk into him 
from behind. More, he believed he could 
take Marin with him, and, with luck, 
Quintin also. Once the chiefs were killed, 
Buena Esperanza, the mission, all of the 
rancheros, would be safe. 

He balanced his body, intent upon 
springing the distance separating him 
from the two chiefs. The thing to do was 
slash Marin first, then drop upon Quintin 
and—and— 

Almost in the air, the expression in 
Marin’s eyes stopped him. Rage had 
disappeared into a curious blending of 
fear and frustration. 

A great voice cried, “Santiago!” A 
sword sang—and then Marin was running 
heavily, Quintin was on his feet and after 
him; the wounded Indian had already 
vanished. 

A partadores tore up the hill after them, 
but the naked Indios outdistanced them. 
De la Torre followed rapidly, and found 
the men from the hacienda hacking at no 
more than pear-trees. He started to say, 
“| know how they escaped,” but, instead, 
began to search for the spot at which 
Marin had appeared. A few minutes of 
that labor convinced him that the only 
way to find the place would be to first find 
the tree beneath which Hilarita and him- 
self had sat, and then determine the direc- 
tion in which the men had 
first beenseen. This,'he knew, 
was not the time to doit. Nor 
would it be wise to explain 
the tryst in the starlight. 


i ordered the aparta- =, 
dores to give over 
their valiant battle with 


tree-trunks (strangely like 
the figures of men in the dim 
light) and returned to the pit. 

Don Silencio was sitting 
placidly astride the redwood 
log, efficiently cleaning his 
blade. 

“You came just in time,” 
de la Torre thanked him sim- 
ply. “When I heard you cry 
“Santiago!” my heart leaped.” 

The old man, smiling, 
stared at him. 

“You did cry out,” Ri- 
cardo insisted stubbornly. 

Don Silencio shrugged, as if to say that 
one might imagine anything at all in such 
a time of stress. He shook his head in 
emphatic dissent. 

he Tah-mah don Silencio had slashed 
was near dying, but not yet dead: the men 
carried him to the house against their will. 
Don Ricardo’s order they obeyed, but 
why not merely bury the murderer with 
the four Indian sawyers, and thus save 
additional and useless labor? The aparta- 
dores would have gladly buried the chief, 
had they been able to capture him, along 
with his subject. 

VIII 


Ce tallow candles sputtered at 
the hacienda’s doorway. Against the 
mild radiance was Hilarita’s dim figure. 
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De la Torre, ‘striding beside don Si- 
lencio, saw the round of her mantilla- 
cloaked head, the pure grey moon of her 
face; he watched with quick awe the slow 
upward movement of her arms, out- 
stretched to him. 

At her smile, the apartadores caught 
breath together. Like the Lady at San 
Rafael Arcangel, eh? 

“Come inside, Ricardo,” she said. She 
touched don Silencio’s hand. “Thank 
you,” she said. “When I heard 
Ricardo cry ‘Santiago!’ I knew you 
arrived in time—now we must try to 
tell my father.” 

Don _ Estevan, 
the master of 
Buena Esperanza, 
was stretched at 


full length on his bed. His black eyes 
stared at nothing; he did not move until 
don Silencio pressed his hand. Then he 
turned slowly, to meet the eyes of the other. 

The blank stare slowly and curiously 
dissolved, as if reason fought for ascend- 
ency inthe distressed brain. At the height 
of his effort the injured ranchero saw 
Hilarita; he smiled naturally, recognizing 
her for the first time, and said, “‘As1 fuese 
manana! Tomorrow I shall be well 
again—” 

She came to him swiftly. 

“We are trying to get the load of tallow 
to Fra Juan, but the wheels of the carreta 
were broken, and when new ones were 
being made—” 

Brokenly he asked, “Tallow? I prom- 
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Q “You love me? You 
are mine, then!”’ 
He stepped forward, 
but she eluded him 


ised Fra Juan—he needs the value of it 
for the government—wheels? What 
wheels? Ah, that head of mine—” 

In a rush of words Hilarita told what 
had happened, concluding, “And why 
should the Jndios slaughter the poor 
chained ones, my father?” 

Don Estevan had half risen in his bed. 
All thought that anger directed his words, 
oe the blazing eyes told a different 
tale. 

“Indios! Mexicanos! Rules—grants— 
certifications—anything to take my land 
away—parrots!” Don Silencio, listening 
to the feverish harangue, shivered, and 
made a noise in his throat. “I keep my 
land! I have no sons to fight for it, but 
I can fight! Dios, Andres, but we fought 
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parrots before, eh? There were too many 
of them for us—and I always believ ed 
you were one of them, but it is possible— 
possible—you flew with them merely to 
be able to tell me—ah, Hilaria, to think 
that what started as a jest ended in your 
dying—ah, Hilarita”—his voice rising 
like wind through organ-pipes—‘“‘fight for 
my land—do anything, anything, but 
keep what belongs to the del Valles!” 

Hilarita’s face was white. 

‘What is the del Valles’ will always be- 
long to them,” she promised. 

Don Sileticio again: made a rattling noise. 

“The fever i is in him again,” de la Torre 
whispered.~ “‘He does not know—”’ 

“Hush,” the girl stopped him. 


ON ESTEVAN slipped down in 

his bed, the fire burned out. The 
silent old man sat beside him now, and 
began to bathe his face with cool water. 
None spoke, until a sefvant.-came to 
Hilarita, saying that the wild Indian 
would live but moments longer. 

The Tah-mah was dying, and not hap- 
pily. Threatening faces ringed him in. 
The apartadores—Miguel, Rafael, Gabriel 
—were loyal, the women-servants even 
more so, and their curses, involving every 
pagan and newer devil, battered at the 
Tah-mah’s ears. 

“Ask him why they killed the men at 
the pit,” Hilarita said to de la Torre. 

Ricardo bent over the Tah-mah. 

“T have seen you before,” he said. “Do 
you remember, Jndio? It was cold, and 
my hacienda sheltered you from nuk-kah 
the rain and sah-win-ne the hail—you 
are dying now, /ndio, and what will the 
Underworld — say when you tell 


them you killed a man cursed by the 
witches?” 
The Tah-mah’s black eyes did not 


waver. 

“You are going to Oo-ta-yo-me—the 
village of the dead,” de la Torre continued 
quietly. “And you will exist there as po- 
ko-moo, the poisonous spider. Men will 
run from you. You will have no women. 
You will eat bugs. And one of the men 
you killed will trample you under his 
foot—” 

“You lie,” the Tah-mah said weakly. 
“My chief talked with the gods. It was a 
good act to kill the men. Marin has said 
it. 

“Did you hear Marin speak with the 
gods?” 

“Only chiefs hear the gods’ voices— 
leave me to die, white man!” 

De la Torre, sympathetic, bore down on 
the work in hand. 

“Even if you destroyed the new wheels, 
we could carry the loads to San Rafael on 
horses, Indio.” 

“Tf the—witch-men in chains—had al- 
lowed us—to break the wheels—they 


would—still live,” the Tah-mah said 
feebly. “They would have cried out when 
we smashed the new wheels—and so—” 


He suddenly tore at his captors, jerked 
out words of loathing and blasphemy and 
obscene defiance, mouthed insanities from 
his bluing lips. At the very end he 
shouted, ‘‘Carts—horses with loads—all 
we can stop. The men-of-your-god came 
here first, and you followed them. You 
= follow them when they are driven off. 

ou— 
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Footholds of Men: 


He said nothing after that, being dead. 

Hilarita crossed herself hastily. ‘The 
poor one,” she said. “‘He did what he was 
told, and what he must have believed. I 
am glad you were gentle with him, 
Ricardo.” Her head came up proudly. 
““Miguel—Gabriel—Rafael! You heard 
what he said? My father—don Estevan 
—is injured. Will you allow these Indios 
to force good Fra Juan away? Fra Juan, 
who intercedes for you, who has your sins 
forgiven for you? And—will you fight 
with me for Buena Esperanza?” 

The three men scraped their toes on the 
floor. 

““We—we will kill you—two Tah-mahs 
—for each sawyer,” Miguel finally blurted 
out. 

The girl smiled wearily. 

“Not that,” she said. “Only—” 

“Only when the time comes,’ 
Torre told them. 

Don Estevan, in the bed, rumbled in 
his scraggly beard, almost as if he under- 
stood. They all turned and faced him. 
His eyes were open, but (so close was he 
between reason and delirium), he said, 
“Well, Ricardo, this is a pretty late hour 
for you to be a-visiting! Think! What 
will your mother have to say about us— 
you for being here, and me for permitting 
it! I know what love is—but it is time for 
you to be riding home over the hills. If— 
if you see any parrots flying, shoot me one 
of them, eh? Now, home with you! No, 
Hilarita had better stay here in the house 
with me. There is probably a moon—”’ 

Ricardo, his eyes troubled, bowed to 
don Estevan, motioned to Miguel to re- 
move the body of the Tah-mah from the 
doorway where the servants had carried it 
earlier, whispered a word to Hilarita, and 
then left swiftly. The sound of his horse’s 
hoof-beats disappeared before the girl 
went to her own room. 

She prepared for bed rapidiy, but, once 
ready, sat tensel. on its edge. 

What did it all mean? And what would 
come of it? If the Indians intended to 
drive Fra Juan—the padres—away, it 
would be some time before they attacked 
any of the ranchos. How did Marin know 
that Fra Juan needed the tallow to make 
his payments of the government demands? 
What warped brains the Indians had— 
how foolishly they reasoned! But—was 
there really sense in their figuring? Never, 
so far as most of the districts were con- 
cerned, perhaps, but here, in San Rafael 
Arcangel, it was different. Here the land 

was isolated—it came to her then that 
many of the missions were isolated, = 
as Fra Juan’s was. 


de la 


HE must get the tallow to the mis- 
sion in the morning. 

It seemed that her father, when he 
spoke last, and was jesting about the hour, 
was himself again— 

Nothing would hurt don Estevan so 
much as losing Buena Esperanza. Well, 
he need not fear losing the rancho. She, 
Hilarita, was del Valle enough to see to 
that. Besides, she had Ricardo to consult, 
to—well, to lean against. 

She was glad that don Estevan himself 
had sent the message requesting certifica- 
tion of the grant. Once that arrived at 
Buena Esperanza, all gold ribbon and red 
seal, the worry over it would be finished. 
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It was a formality, nothing more, but the 
feel of the parchment would be comforting. 

Don Ygnacio—how provoked he had 
been when her father had called him a par- 
rot! Why? Merely, she believed, be- 
cause his ire had been aroused by being 
made fun of; yet her father had repeated 
that word—had it meaning? What mean- 
ing? Probably merely repetition of a good 
joke—or more? 

But when don Ygnacio heard about 
ae the fat would be in the 

re! 

Suppose, however, that she had been a 
great lady in Spain? Dressed in silk, a 
gold chain about her neck, silken shoes on 
her feet. She would have been in a raftered 
bedroom smelling of perfume, and would 
rise to go into an open courtyard full of 
flowers and lined with lemon trees. And 
it would have been nothing to have played 
with a dozen men all at once— 

Don Ygnacio had even explained it ‘o 
her; surely he could not object to what he 
must hear—what she had (so honestly) 
already tried to tell him. With a flash of 
understanding she realized that it was apt 
to make don Ygnacio lose faith in him- 
self, which was probably the only faith 
that he had. 

She crept slowly into the bed. 

She would not change the silver dishes 
and rich foods and silken dresses and 
courtier’s homage for Buena Esperanza, 
the rounded hills and shaded valleys, for 
California—for Ricardo. 

A little wind from the Pacific stirred the 
trees behind the house; she smiled as she 
remembered Ricardo’s kiss in the pear- 
orchard. 

Whispers roused her: 

“Sleep now, Rafael; I come at mid- 
night—” 

And then Rafael’s voice, “If you see a 
Tah-mah with a painted stick stuck in his 
hair, call me, and we will kill him to- 
gether—”’ 

So the apartadores—the three “arch- 
angels” were already guarding the house! 

The thought half woke her. What 
strange land it was—and she, a girl, was 
mistress; on her shoulders lay the burden 
of protecting, retaining, Buena Esperanza. 
The day, the night, had been too filled 
with excitement for her to remain awake 
long. She listened to the drip of water 
somewhere in the hacienda—drip-drip- 
drip—soon, like rain from the leaves, it 
soothed her completely. 

Buena Esperanza, the murdered saw- 
yers, don Ygnacio’s lovemaking, her in- 
jured father, even Ricardo, slowly dis- 
solved in the steady drip of water, the 
monotonous and soft. 

The drip seemed to be slowly, miracu- 
lously, gathering into a pool—a great poo! 
—a sea; she was drifting on it placidly— 
a great black sea— 

The girl slept. 


IX 
ON ESTEVAN did not know 
me,” don Patricio told Fra Juan. 


“Senorita del Valle said that he spoke 
logically last night, but it is hard to be- 


liev 
‘Sty old friend is very sick,” the padre 
agreed soberly. “But with care—and 
trust—all things are possible. [ am glad 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The West at Washingten 


However Cool McNary 
May Seem, His Enthusiasm 
n . 
tor the Western Farmer is 


Always at the Boiling Point 


ROBABLY the most frequently 
repeated proper name hyphena- 
tion in national, if not world, 
history has been McNary- 
Haugen. The hyphenation has 
been so often used that it suggests little in 
the way of personalities to the average 
unit of the great common people, but the 
combination does really stand for two 
very different men. Representative Hau- 
gen, the stolid and massive Iowan of Scan- 
dinavian descent; and Senator Charles 
Linza McNary of Oregon, quick, slight, 
and almost dapper, sprung from keen 

Scotch-Irish stock. If the Senator never 

ets anything more out of the McNary- 
ii augen Bill than the advertising he has 
acquired in these last six years, he should 
be amply rewarded even when figuring his 
publicity lineage at the lowest possible 
run-of-paper rates. 

It has been interesting to watch Mc- 
Nary in action on this momentous measure 
which has done more to disrupt the Re- 
publican Party than anything that has 
happened in national politics since the 
Bull Moose bolted into the grandstand. 
\lthough McNary has been, first and 
last, a very strenuous advocate of agrarian 
legislation which the economic conser- 
vatives have most emphatically declared 
to be uneconomic, and has run up against 
the iron conviction of the occupant of the 
White House that the measure 1s pure, un- 
adulterated folly, he has never been known 
to get mad about it. Only a day or two 
after the President issued his lengthy veto 
message, the bland Senator from Oregon 
—every hair in place, trousers newly 
creased, face unwrinkled from care or any- 
thing else—strolled nonchalantly into the 
White House just as if nothing had hap- 
pened; much less that the President of the 
United States had just told the world in 
polite language that the Senator’s measure 
was about the most absurd thing in legis- 
lation that had been offered since the early 

days of the Republic. 


HE real purpose of this call at the 

White House was audacity itself. 
Instead of being insulted, offended, or even 
irritated by the President’s severe arraign- 
ment of what McNary considers the acme 
of statesmanship, the man from Oregon in 
that hour of defeat actually planned to 
convert the President to McNary-Hau- 
genism. Having failed absolutely in a 
frontal attack on the White House, which 
was thrown back with great loss by the 
aforesaid veto, McNary resorted to a 
flank movement. Owing to a previous 
engagement the writer was unable to be 
present at the confidential conference be- 
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@ Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 


advocate of agrarian legislation 


tween President Coolidge and Senator Mc- 
Nary but he violates no confidence when 
he describes what took place at the meet- 
ing in which the flank movement began. 
Senator McNary pointed out that the 
ancient and honorable alliance between 
the eastern industrialists and the western 
farmers under the guise of the Republican 
Party was in dire danger of cracking. The 
Senator explained that ’most any one- 
sided partnership wears out after a while 
and that the farmers have about reached 
the flash point in the matter of paying 
all the bills of the aforesaid partnership 
while the industrialists take all the profits. 
That was a horizontal 50-50 arrangement 
which had its limitations. If the partner- 
ship were to endure, it must soon begin to 
provide dividends, by a verticalization of 
the 50-50, for the hitherto obscure part- 
ner. It was not enough, McNary said, 
for the administration to reject the pro- 
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posals brought forward by the farmers for 
the equalization of prosperity between in- 
dustry and agriculture. It must be con- 
structive, as well as critical, and if it could 
not accept what the farmers offered 1 
their own behalf, it was up to the adminis- 
tration to propose something that would 
promise to settle the problem along the 
lines approved by it. 

Seeing that the President was so vio- 
lently opposed to the equalization fee idea 
of the McNary Bill, the Senator said he 
was willing to drop that, provided he was 
assured of unlimited public funds for sta- 
bilization of the marketing of certain farm 
products. The President agreed to go 
along with him on that idea and the up- 
shot was that the President was firmly 
converted to the plan of using public 
funds to finance the orderly marketing of 
certain agricultural products. It is true 
that this orderly marketing is to be 
achieved through manipulating the mar- 
ket by governmental buying power, which 
may or may not be economic; but anyway 
it is not price-fixing, according to the 
President’s idea. Oh, no! All that the 
cooperators do under this system, whether 
they get their money from the reorganized 
farm loan system intermediate banks or 
from direct appropriation by Congress, is 
to buy up so much of any product, which 
they may not control through member- 
ship, as will keep the price where it ought 
to be from the farmer’s point of view. 
Senator McNary is said to be perfectly 
satished with the concession made by the 
President. 


OWEVER, it is doubtful whether 
any concession short of actual sur- 
render (not even summer-capitaling in bu- 
colic South Dakota) will restore President 
Coolidge tothe favor of the farmers who 
have become fanatical about the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen Bill. McNary, 
himself, may be as cool as a cucumber but 
his followers are at the boiling point. The 
idea of carrying the issue into the next Re- 
publican National Convention and, after 
aa. into the election campaign of 1928, if 
necessary, does not down. Senator Mc- 
Nary 1 is maintaining himself in the strate- 
gic position to take advantage of whatever 
may happen. Maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with President Coolidge, he 1s in a 
position to adapt himself to the Coolidge 
triumph—if there should be one. Ac- 
knowledged leader of the legislative drive, 
which the President has more vigorously 
opposed than anything else since he has 
been in the White House, McNary is, on 
the other hand, in a position to join whole- 
heartedly with the President’s enemies 
who seek to dethrone him on this very 
issue of farm relief. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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The Cheapest Good-Will Propaganda on Record 


| es DBERGH turned down a two-million-dollar gift. He 
was right, but he was foolish. There are hundreds of 
millionaires who have been grossly overpaid. Lindbergh 
delivered the goods. If the people of the United States had 
spent several times two million dollars in an effort to improve 
the relations between Europe and America through propa- 
ganda and publicity, the effort would have been less effective 
than the performance of the young air-mail pilot. 

‘* A lot of glory, admiration and adulation has been heaved 
at the flier. Under a less sudden and much smaller avalanche 
of hero-worship many others—movie stars, for instance— 
have fallen victims to the disease whose principal symptom 
is a rapid enlargement of the cranium. Some of them have 
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Real Navigation Will Be N 


Pest on the program is the San Francisco-Hawaii 
flight. It has been done before. Navy planes have 
negotiated the distance. For nine days one of them drifted 
in the Pacific after exhausting its fuel supply, but that was 
a couple of years ago and the memory of the public is as short 
as the leap of an angleworm. Now it’s to be done again, 
just as Lindbergh and Chamberlin duplicated and extended 
the performance of the British aviators who made the jump 
from Newfoundland to Ireland in the almost forgotten past. 

Juicy prizes have been offered, but their capture will be 
difficult. The air trip to Europe depends largely on the en- 
durance of motor, fuel supply and pilot; it’s no trick to find 
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The Psychiatrist Looks 


HAT is the reason for this extreme, almost hysterical 

interest in feats involving daring, courage or endur- 
ance? When Columbus returned from the discovery of the 
New World, he received no such measure of adulation as 
that which was showered on Trude Ederle, Young, the 
Catalina Island swimmer, Lindbergh or Chamberlin. Persh- 
ing was honored when he came back after the defeat of 
Germany, but his reception was a pale pink tea compared 
with the emotional orgy that marked the triumphal return 
of Lindbergh. 

Can these mass outbursts, this great surge of international 
interest in flying, boxing, tennis and other contests be as- 
cribed to the fact that life has become too tame, too secure, 
too uneventful for the average person, that through these 
outbursts, through this intense interest in physical skill and 
endurance he or she finds a vicarious release from the bot- 
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had it so badly that they needed shoe horns to put on their 
lids. Lindbergh came home as he went, a modest, self- 
possessed, self-reliant young American who continued to 
wear the same old size seven hat even though he had done 
more to demonstrate the real America to France than a 
score of diplomatic missions and good-will organizations. 

On the completion of their trans-Atlantic flight Chamber- 
lin and Levine made a good start in the same direction, ex- 
tending the wings-across-the-sea friendship movement into 
the territory of our former enemies. Here’s hoping that the 
favorable impression made by the American trans-Atlantic 
fliers will persist in Europe long after they have vanished 
from first-page position. 
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eeded on the Pacific Flight 


some part of the long European coast line if the gasoline 
holds out. But the distance over water from San Francisco 
to Honolulu is 300 miles longer than the shortest crossing 
of the Atlantic and the danger of continuous head winds is 
greater. Also, it’s easy to miss the Hawaiian Islands. They 
are merely tiny dots on the huge surface of the Pacific. 
Skilled navigators equipped with the best instruments may 
find them, but the novice without maritime experience 
should weigh the risk and his chances carefully before launch- 
ing his ship into the trackless air over a trackless ocean. 
Under the best possible circumstances he’ll have little gaso- 
line to spare to make a search for the Islands. 
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at Modern Hero Worship 


tled-up emotional pressure? We believe they can. We 
moderns haven’t any conception of the conditions under 
which our ancestors lived even a few hundred years 
ago; we cannot imagine the tenuousness of their hold on 
life, the dangers that threatened their existence, the physical 
terrors constantly threatening them, the effort necessary to 
obtain just sufficient bread, cover and shelter to hold body 
and soul together. In this age of sanitation, protection and 
standardization we have become physically soft and emo- 
tionally flabby. Millions of us proceed from the cradle to 
the grave without ever having experienced soul-shaking 
fear, raving rage, slavering hatred, the exultation of tremen- 
dous relief or herculean accomplishment. Perhaps it’s the 
safe monotony of the average life that causes us to worship 
the Lindberghs and the Dempseys as though they were 
demigods. 
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Reading Tea Leaves on the Bottom of the Economic Cup 


A ND now that we have Lindbergh safely with us again, 
let’s turn to the bread-and-butter problem. How will 
we of the glorious West fare this fall and winter? Will we 
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pay the collector when he comes the first time or shall we 
have to stall him? 
Let’s go back a year. Business was booming in June, 1926. 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures 


THE DAY BEFORE THE GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


Right: Colonel Charles Lindbergh, Com- 

mander Richard E. Byrd and Clarence 

Chamberlin looking over the “‘Spirit of St. 

Louis” in its hangar at Roosevelt field 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


PAYING FOR AMERICA’S 1932 
OLYMPICS 


Below: Governor C. C. Young of Cali- 
fornia, signing the bill appropriating 
$1,000,000.00 to the fund to finance the 
1932 Olympic Games in Los Angeles. 
Left, (seated) Lieutenant Governor Buron 
Fitts; right, (seated) Edgar C. Levey, 
Speaker of the California Assembly. 
Standing behind Governor Young is Wil- 
liam May Garland, President of the Cali- 
fornia Olympic Games Association 
HERBERT PHOTOS, INC. 





a nr lee NEXT—THE PACIFIC FLIGHT! 
HANDS ACROSS THE CONTINENT AGAIN Above: James D. Dole, President of the Hawatian 
Below: Boys and girls at Lytton, the Salvation Army’s Home Pineapple Company, who has offered $25,000 to the 


and Farm for children, picking California wild flowers to first aviator and $10,000 to the second to complete a 
send to Mrs. Coolidge at the White House non-stop flight from the Pacific Coast to Hawats 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


COURTESY OF MARION N. PHIL STROUPE PHOTO 
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Cotton was selling at twenty cents a pound; wheat brought 
$1.65, and big crops of both commodities were in prospect. 
What happened? An enormous cotton crop of eighteen 
million bales sent the price down to as low as twelve cents a 
. pound. A big wheat crop pounded the market to $1.32; 
other grains, weeping in sympathy, followed wheat down 
the melancholy road. In millions of farm homes purchasing 
power diminished rapidly. The drop in the price of cotton, 
wheat, oats, etc. was a calamity of the first rank—YET 
AMERICAN BUSINESS RESTED ON SO BROAD AND 
SOUND A FOUNDATION THAT IT DID NOT EVEN 
TREMBLE UNDER THE BLOW. 

This summer there won’t be any bumper crops, thank 
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No Boom, But 


ec on one of our famed high peaks and looking 
at business conditions in the Far West, we can’t see any 
particular reason for hanging crepe. True, the migration of 
many southern operators to the Pacific Northwestern 
forests brought about too large an expansion of the lumber 
business for normal needs, but that situation is righting 
itself. East and Middle West are compelled to depend more 
and more on far western lumber; their own supply of stand- 
ing timber is nearly gone. The strong western mills that 
can stand the strain will get their reward by and by. In the 
meantime this big industry will continue to give employ- 
ment to the usual number of workers even though owners and 
managers have to sit up nights and wear out dczens of 
pencils figuring out the best turn around the next corner. 

If King Copper wears a crown these days, it’s made of 
brass. With the red metal persistently hanging around 
thirteen cents a pound, the copper industry can’t afford 
coronations and champagne. It has to be satisfied with 
overalls and ginger ale. But the fact remains that it con- 
tinues to operate normally and give work to the normal 
number of people. Gold, silver, lead and zinc ditto. 

In the broad realm of western agriculture the Old Cattle- 
man is on top just now. He is selling his beef at prices that 
remind him of the good old war days, thereby thawing out a 
lot of frozen credits in the cattle country. His enemy the 
sheepman has been slipping. Wool hasn’t been bringing the 
price he’d like to have—which is a dollar or more a pound 
in the grease—but he’s still able not only to make both ends 
meet but to cause them to overlap. Horses are a pest in- 
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Continued Good Business 


The Pulse of the West 


goodness. The knowledge of this fact has already sent wheat 
up twenty cents a bushel. Low cotton prices stimulated 
consumption to such an extent that the depression in the 
cotton mills came to an end. Some of them even worked 
overtime and cotton climbed back to sixteen cents a pound. 

This fall and winter the farmers, with smaller crops than 
those harvested a year ago, will have far more money to 
spend. Their increased purchases should take up any slack 
that may arise out of a slowing down in other iridustries. 
The tea leaves in the bottom of the economic cup indicate a 
large volume of business on a s!'ghtly lower price level this 
fall and winter. The turn-over will he heavy, but the size o/ 
the profits will depend on management and thrift. 
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for the West 


stead of an asset at present prices, but the Department oi 
Agriculture predicts a boom in good draft animals two or 
three years hence because their number is constantly de- 
creasing. Police dog quotations are going down. 

Owing to ample moisture the Inland Empire in Washington 
and Oregon expects a big wheat crop with good prices. Calli- 
fornia’s wheat and barley crops are above normal. Hay 
prices are stiffening. The dairymen are not complaining 
Egg producers got a jolt when an oversupply this spring 
brought their commodity six or seven cents below last year’s 
level. However, the drop in the import of Chinese eggs plus 
a shrinkage in the number of perniciously active hens wil! 
probably right the balance soon. In the meantime, eat 
more eggs while they are cheap. 

After last year’s record apple crop this year’s output will 
be small and high-priced. Pears, plums and peaches, ditto. 
California’s orange growers had a bumper crop at big prices 
last year; it won’t be quite so big this winter. The lemon 
men by the proper regulation of shipments have won through 
to prosperity again. Last year’s very light walnut crop is 
succeeded by a good normal harvest that should bring good 
prices. 

But the poor old grape! A real bumper crop of Muscats 
and Thompsons would be a catastrophe in the raisin business. 
Wine or “juice” grapes, as the trade calls them, ostrich- 
fashion, were in oversupply last year, but Jack F rost has 
cut the crop to reasonable proportions this year. 

There are the main outlines of the picture as seen from 
the mountain top. Look at it and smile. 
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A Bright Idea that Will Reduce Forest Fires 


NDER an order recently issued, no camping party can 
enter California’s National Forest area unless there is 
at least one shovel and one axe per automobile or pack out- 
fit. That’s the brightest idea the Forest Service has originated 
in a long time. The presence of the shovel and of the axe 
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It Won’t Cost a Cent to Save 


| pe scamming pressure will be brought to bear on the new 
Congress that meets this winter to pass an assorted col- 
lection of conservation measures. The recent Mississippi 
flood will supply the incentive and the arguments. While 
the statesmen are considering these expensive proposals, we 
would like to renew our suggestion that something be done 
immediately and without cost to the national treasury to 
save the remaining arid public lands before the last vestige of 
pasture on them is gone. 

It’s silly to let anybody run any kind of stock at any time 
in any numbers on the public range. That practice leads to 
constant overgrazing; overgrazing, in turn, produces exces- 
sive erosion and eventually kills the valuable feed grasses. 
That’s what has happened to the public range in the Far 
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will constantly remind the campers of the fire danger. It 
will also remind them to make use of the shovel to put earth 
on the camp fire, a precaution often omitted. And if a fire 
does get away, there is the shovel to fight it with. But why 
not have the order cover ali National Forests? 


the Remaining Public Range 


West. It’s so run down that today it probably has only 
half the carrying capacity that it had twenty-five years 
ago. 

The Forest Service, against the vociferous kicks of the 
stockmen, regulated grazing in the National Forests. Now 
the stockmen call the Forest Service blessed—except when 
it raises the grazing fees. Under regulated grazing more 
cattle and sheep find more feed in the forests than they did 
in the days when the six-shooter did the regulating. Regu- 
lated grazing would do the same thing for the remaining 
arid public land. The Department of Agriculture is equip- 
ped and ready to do the job. The stockmen are asking for it. 
Everybody wants it. Why isn’t it done? Because the 
Interior Department wants to hang on? 
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n DANIEL BISHOP, IN THE OREGON DAILY JOURNAL BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


h HASN’T FELT THAT WAY SINCE THE ARMISTICE TOUGH ON THE PILGRIM POLITICIANS! 











SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 


. Number Eight: The Honorable GEORGE W. P. HUNT, of Arizona 


GovERNOR GEorGE W. P. Hunt 
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EORGE WILEY PAUL HUNT, todo him full justice, has become an 

Arizona habit. Some in Arizona and many in California think he is a 
bad habit, but their views are not at all shared by a majority of the Arizona 
citizens who continue to vote for him with the regularity of orthodox Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans even though G. W. P. is a Democrat and a progressive to 
boot. Anyway, he is now serving his sixth term as governor of Arizona and 
for two of these terms his bulky form has been the principal obstacle to the 
ratification of the Colorado River Compact and the construction of the 
Boulder dam. Hence his unpopularity in southern California. 

George Hunt is sixty-eight years old. He left his native state of Missouri 
in 1881 to help populate the Territory of Arizona, beginning his career as 
waiter in the old Pasco restaurant in Globe. Next he tried the cattle indus- 
try as cowboy, switched to mining as mucker and did not find his life work 
until he became clerk in the store of F. A. Bailey & Co. When the Old Do- 
minion Commercial Company took over the Bailey concern, it took George 
Hunt along, to make him its president ten years later, in 1900. 


H's political career began in 1892 when he was elected to the territorial 
legislature. He served off and on for seven terms, was drafted as dele- 
gate to the constitutional convention prior to statehood, wrote the initiative, 
referendum, recall and direct primary into it, wrote the recall out again at 
President Taft’s request and was the new state’s first governor, serving for 
three terms. His union-labor affiliations caused his appointment as federal 
conciliator during the I. W. W. troubles in the copper camps. His reward 
came in 1920 when President Wilson appointed him minister to the king- 
dom of Siam. After an absence of two 
years the diplomat returned to Ari- NEXT MONTH: 


zona, had himself elected governor 
again and stepped into the spotlight Governor Fred B. Balzar 


as the principal opponent of Boulder h t NI, 
dam. And there he still is. of the State of “Newada 
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The Owner of a Famous Lake Garden 
A Speed-Burner with Spoken Words 


A Supervisor of Three Thousand Children 
The Only Woman Smelt-Shipper on the Coast 








The Water Lily Man 


e OW did I happen to grow 
nymphaea for a living?” 
The speaker was Fred 
Bauer, “the water lily 
man” of Oregon. “Well, 
chance brought it about. For years we 
had wanted a home in the country where 
we might enjoy fishing and swimming on 
our own place. After a long search we 
found what seemed to fulfill our ideal. 
Work was begun upon the ponds of the 
estate to clear them of fallen trees and 
tangled undergrowth. Great quantities 
of yellow spatterdock _ lilies 
thrived there and it occurred to 
us that water lilies would add 
to the scenic beauty of the lake. 
The experiment was begun 
seven years ago and a few nym- 
phaeas were planted. They did 
so well that the idea came to us 
of growing them commercially. 
We now have two of the six 
acres of water planted to nym- 
phaeas and our collection con- 
tains nearly twenty varieties. 
We sell all the blossoms, picking 
them daily.” 

The Bauer family, from 
the youngest member up, are 
on the job during the five 
months of the blooming season which is 
usually from May to the last of September. 
Mother rows the boat and father, stretched 
out at full length in the bottom of the 
craft, selects the lilies and places them in 
wire racks. When these are filled they are 
lifted from the boat and placed in a long 
water-filled tank. It is a beautiful sight, 
hundreds of waxy blossoms that range 
from deepest red to delicate blush pink, 
from white to salmon pink and then to 
blues. The nymphaea is an obliging plant, 
as its flowers close early in the evening and 
form a tight bud well protected with thick 
green petals. After the lily is closed it is 
arranged in bundles of a dozen tied with 
rushes, and after packing in ferns is ready 
for the journey to the city. 

‘housands of lilies are growing on the 
Bauer ponds, but only the choicest hybrids 
are cultivated. Among the most beauti- 
ful are the Helen Fowler, Paul Hariot, 
Eugenia Deland, Rose Arey, Tuberosea 
and Marliacea Rosea, in delicate and rose- 
pink shading. The Gloriosa and Con- 
queror are deep red and are the showiest 
of the Bauer collection. 

Nymphaeas are easily grown, and given 
their natural elements of sunlight, rich 
soil and water they thrive as luxuriantly as 
do their plebeian cousins, the spatter- 
docks. They were introduced into America 
in 1786. The first aquatic greenhouse was 
built in England in 1849 for propagating 
the giant Victoria Regia of South America. 

M. Leona Nicuots. 
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@ Beauties all, these choice hybrid nym- 
phaea. In racks like this, their long stems 
below, they are placed in tanks over night, 
and in the morning when their protective 
outer petals unfold are tied in bunches and 
taken to floral markets. Fred Bauer, who 
cultivates them by the thousand,is known in 


Oregon as “The Water Lily Man” 


An Expert in Shorthand 


NE hundred million words, enough 
to fill 170,000 newspaper col- 
umns or 1250 novels of an average length 
of 80,000 words—Joseph Pipher, official 
shorthand reporter in the superior court of 
Sacramento county, California, has 
“taken” that number in twenty-two years’ 
experience. Hundreds and thousands of 
words are being added each day to his 
record and he says he enjoys the job. 
Stored away are more than 15,000 books 
of shorthand notes, and what a diverse 
library it is! There are stories of mystery 
and adventure more thrilling than fiction, 
for Pipher’s are of life itself. The destinies 
of men are decided after many court chap- 
ters have been written, and their fate is in 
the balance while juries argue. In this 
library of human experiences one finds 
sadness and despair along with happiness. 
Domestic dramas are here; treatises on 
politics, industry and commerce; speci- 
mens of oratory; hysterical scenes; studies 
of medicine, entomology, ichthyeology; 
science of every description. Pipher has 
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globe-trotted the world over in these short- 
hand excursions of his, and his work has 
given him a perspective of human life in 
every phase. 

“What special characteristic have you 
noticed about criminals?” Pipher was 
asked. 

The veteran speed-demon, who has 

taken as high as two hundred and fifty 
words a minute with accuracy, was trans- 
cribing his notes into a dictaphone to be 
typewritten by a stenographer. He snap- 
ped a switch and the hum of the machine 
stopped. 
“As a rule,” he said, “the average man 
on trial believes he can out- 
smart the other fellow. He 
puts his wits against those of 
the prosecutor, but invariably 
loses. Of the younger gen- 
eration nowadays, about one 
out of twenty considers a 
question before answering it; 
the remaining nineteen blurt 
out their answers, which 
eventually leads to their un- 
doing. Fully eighty per cent 
think they are cunning but 
usually craftiness spells down- 
fall. A man who thinks he is 
cunning and a man who is 
actually smart are different. 
As for ease in taking the tes- 
timony of men and women, it is about the 
same, but women are more apt to become 
hysterical, and when they do I have to 
dig in for all I’m worth, and that’s where 
the number of words each minute begins 
soaring.” BRADLEY RITER. 





C Joseph 
Pipher 


@ “Words, words, words!” And then more 

words—this man’s days are spent in speed- 

ing up with them. During twenty-two 

yeass’ service as official shorthand reporter 

in court he has accumulated one hundred 

million, a total of fifteen thousand books 
But he actually enjoys the job 
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An Educational Guardian 
| hes Imperial Valley, California, that 


garden spot reclaimed from the 
desert between the Colorado river and 
the Coast range, Harry A. 
Skinner is known as the 
friend of children. 

He stood the other day 
ina camp of Mexican cotton 
pickers under eucalyptus 
trees beside an irrigation 
ditch and in Spanish asked 
a dark-skinned woman at a 
wash-tub why her children 
had not come to school that 
we ek. ; 

‘We need them to work,” 
she replied, also in Spanish, 


as she dusted a box and 
invited the caller to be 
seated. “My man,” she 
continued, “must have 


Miguel and Martino to help 
him pick cotton so he can 
buy enough frijoles and 
tortillas for the ten of us. 
And Pedro must mind the 
little ones.” 

She released her skirts 
from two toddlers and 
picked up the baby whom 
Pedro had laid on the ground 
when he went to greet the 
beloved maestro. Then she 
listened while Skinner explained that send- 
ing her children to school every day where- 
ever they lived would prepare them to 
earn more than their father could. But 
she declared she could not act, and re- 
leased Pedro from his nursery duties long 
enough to guide él maestro to her husband 
in the field. Two days later, Skinner at 
his desk in the county court house at El 
Centro smiled as he handed over a report 
just received sayinf& that the Mendoza 
children were all back in school. 

The position accepted by Skinner two 
years ago as county school attendance- 
supervisor is provided by the California 
law to enforce the requirement that 
parents send their children between eight 
and seventeen years to full-time public 
day schools unless exempted by law; also 
that the period of attendance shall be the 
full session of the public schools in the 
place of the child’s residence and that the 
parent or guardian who removes his child 
from any district before completion of the 
then current school term shall enroll him 
in the public school of the district to which 
he takes him. 

Fines assessed during Skinner’s admin- 
istration of two years have totalled 
$1021.50 from forty-nine parents and 
$9050 from employers. These prosecu- 
tions have had a definite effect. 

Mexican children are an important part 
of Skinner’s charge, since 3000, more than 
a third of the total elementary school en- 
rollment of the county, are of Mexican 
birth or descent, about half of them born 
in the United States. There are 5000 
Mexicans remaining all year in the county’s 
population of 70,000. About 10,000 more 
drift in for short periods of work in the 
winter lettuce and cotton and the summer 
canteloupes, supplemented by seasonal 
workers for “white men’s jobs” in packing 
and shipping, whose children furnish an 
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and the Coast range. 


lion. 
managed to rule u 


even greater problem than do the Mexi- 
cans. Rotation of crops also brings its 
complications for the supervisor. 

Men, women and children watch for 
the little car that Skinner drives through 
every lane and over the green bordered 
highways. He rules firmly, yet so kindly 


that few of them dread the long English 
word “attendance-supervisor.”” 
Loutse F. SHrELps. 


C“If I must be a fishwife,’says Mrs. L. M. 

Mabie of Kelso, Washington, “I’m thank- 

ful that my fish are smelt, because they are 

such a delicate form of sea food and profit- 

able.” She sells as many as five hundred 

thousand pounds in a season and employs 
thirteen men 
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@ Harry A. Skinner 1s county school attendance-supervisor in the 
Imperial Valley, a garden spot of California between the Colorado river 
He is seen above visiting a cotton-picker’s shack. 
Three thousand children of Mexican parentage are under his jurtsdtc- 
To enforce the law against child labor and for education he has 
“ron hand” and persuasive kindliness 


—a difficult but successful task 


She is a Smelt Shipper 
LTHOUGH fish spend all of their 


brief lives in water, dealing with 
them is not the most esthetic of pastimes. 
Odors and fishiness, notwithstanding, 
Mrs. L. M. Mabie of Kelso, Washington, 
has achieved the double distinction of 
being the only woman smelt-shipper on 
the Pacific Coast and of scoring for her 
company the record of selling ten thou- 
sand boxes, or five hundred thousand 
pounds, of fish during one season. She 
employs thirteen fishermen. 

Mrs. Mabie’s husband had built up 
an extensive business shipping the smelt 
which are found in but one or two 
other places in the world. At his death, 
when it seemed inevitable that the busi- 
ness would be discontinued, his widow 
stepped in. 

“There wasn’t anything else to do,” 
said Mrs. Mabie in her little frame office 
perched above the Cowlitz river on the 
Kelso water-front. “I’ve lived smelt for 
twenty years and I know smelt better than 
anything else.” 

Smelt are small silver fish, six or seven 
inches long, of remarkable delicacy in 
texture and flavor, and rich in natural 
fats. They have no scales and their bones 
may be removed with the backbone. As 
far as local fishermen have been able to 
determine, smelt are found only in the 
Columbia river. A similar fish in the 
waters of Puget Sound is known as Puget 
Sound smelt but resembles the Columbia 
smelt neither in taste nor texture. 

“Every spring,” wistfully said Mrs. 
Mabie, “T’d like to watch my own bulbs 
coming up, plant my own vegetable gar- 
den, clean my own windows. But it’s a 
boarding-house for me, and I’m thankful 
that if I must be a fishwife my fish are 
smelt.” Katuryn Dwyer. 
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Edward E. Sweet 
Architect 


Photos by 
C. A. Byers 
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RENCH-NORMAN influence on home-building in the West is here seen in 

all its native picturesqueness. Walls are of white cement stucco, roof and 

wood trim dark green. The wood shingles are laid in irregularly waved lines 

with heavy rolled edges to produce a thatched effect. The front entrance and 

the one to the service quarters at the side are characterized by round towers, 
topped in front by an airplane weathervane. Residence of 


Mrs. Nellie D. Sloat, Los Angeles 
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Architects, 
Fisher & Fisher 


@Old-world atmosphere 
pervades this new-world 
home, achieved by skill 
in planting for the tree 
and foliage effects char- 
acteristic of ancient Ital- 
tan villas. The lovely 
walk at the right gives 
no hint of irrigation 
problems, and the dry 
sunny air of Colorado’s 
plains 1s tempered by 
abundant shade on the 
terrace above. Residence 
of John Evans, Denver 


McCrary, Culley & Carhart, 
Landscape Architects 


Western Homes and Gardens 
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52 Western Homes and Gardens 









Walled 
Gardens 


(There are limitless 
possibilities for archi- 
tectural and planting 
ideas applied to gardens 
within walls 


(Artistry has been de- 
lightfully expressed in 
the garden shown above. 
The wall is of light gray 
cement banked with a 
miscellaneous planting 
of shrubbery and flowers, 
with concrete seats simt- 
lar to the one seen in the 
picture 


(A captivating corner, 
the arched entrance to 
a walled garden in 
Beverly Hulls, Cali- 
fornia. The gateway 
ts of cement and rough 
stones interestingly 
combined. At the left 
1s a magnolia tree; on 
the right, one of the 
entrances to the house. 
The irregular flagging 
is of natural stone laid 
in haphazard fashion 
with wide grassed 
spaces, but at the arch 
the stones meet 1n 
solid pavement 


(The fountain is a 
lovely pattern of color 
in hand-made tile, soft 
buff, browns, blue, green. 
Paving brick in brown 
and deep red, laid with 
mortar jeints, forms a 
Square that frames the 
lawn 


Photographs by C. A. 
@ Many shrubs and Byers 
plants enter into the 
landscape scheme. A 
Dracaena is effectively 
placed at one corner and 
near itaclump of Statice 
latifolia (Sea Lavender) 


(Garden of E. M. Sco- 
field, Los Angeles, 


California 
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THE fireplace (below) in the 
French-Norman home of Mrs. 
Nellie D. Sloat 1s an attractive 
feature of the living-room, tts 
opening edged with art tile in 
soft green, blue and tan, and the 
recess in the wall over the mantel 
shelf scenically decorated. The 
hearth is of dark red tile; walls 
of rough cement plaster in tur- 
quoise blue and burnished gold 


GA broad open arch connects 

living-room and dining-room 

(above) and the woodwork 1n both 
rooms 15 southern gum 


The Charm of a 
French-A(orman 
House 


HE two views here presented of 

the interior of the picturesque 
residence illustrated on page 50 
give only a few hints of its charm 
thoughout. Dignity has been main- 
tained without formality, color has been 
introduced with skill and restraint, the 
effect as a whole being both cheerful 
and restful. The living-room has 
rounded-top windows, a barrel-vaulted 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Picnicking with Royalty 


only about four thousand acres. It is 
located near Pekisko, sixty miles south- 
west of Calgary, not far from the 
Montana border. There is nothing fancy 
about it. The original five-room bunga- 
low of unpeeled logs, chinked with mud, 
erected thirty years ago, remains un- 
changed, except for three extra rooms 
slapped on, resulting in a design which 
would cause a modern architect to wince, 
but which is good enough for the heir to 
the British throne. 

“No show,” was the Prince’s order, 
“no display at all. I want it to remain a 
real western ranch, just as it is, where | 
can come every now and then and lay off 
for a while.” 

He arranged with George Lane to bor- 
row the latter’s superintendent, Dr. Car- 
lyle, to look after the E. P. for him, and 
Carlyle is still doing it. The Prince’s 
neighbors are mostly old-timers, many of 
whom have owned their places for thirty 
or forty years. One of the first moves the 
Prince made, was to give a picnic for his 
neighbors. It was a great day. The 
Prince’s greeting was: 

“Neighbors, the E. P. is yours today. 
Enjoy yourselves. Go as far as you like.”’ 

They did. There were games, races and 
eats, especially the latter, since most of 
the guests had brought their own baskets 
and shoe boxes, not knowing that their 
host would provide a spread. There was 
keen interest in the fancy livestock the 
Prince had imported for experiment. 

The Prince was here, there and every- 
where, in a three gallon Stetson hat, old 
riding breeches and army boots. 

Somebody suggested, “Why not wear 
chaps, Prince?” 

“Not on your life. I’d be faking the 
part of a cowboy, and I’m anything else 
but. Somebody would want me to stay on 
the hurricane deck of one of those buckers, 
and then I’d be found out and I'd get what 
you fellows call ‘the raspberry,’ and I’d 
deserve it too, don’t you think so, Wea- 
dick?” and he turned to Guy Weadick, 
a neighbor. 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Well, you might at that, if you looped 
the loop good enough,” replied Weadick 
amid a howl of laughter. “Better leave 
the bad-eyes to us hooked-legged guys.” 

To snapshot royalty without permission 
is considered bad form, but the ban was 
lifted at the picnic. Everybody took a 
snap of the Prince. One timid ranch 
mother approached him and asked, 

“Would it be asking too much of you to 
hold my little boy’s hand while I take a 
snap?” 

“Not at all,” replied His Royal High- 
ness. “What’s his name?—Willie! Come 
on, Willie,” and he stood holding Willie’s 
hand while a pleased and flustered mother 
snapped the shutter. It was unanimously 
agreed that the freckle-faced kid would be 
“some punkins” at school when he flashed 
a print, remarking, “Looky! That’s when 
me and the Prince was took.” 


penn certain other lovely persons 
coyly hinted that they wouldn’t 
mind holding the Prince’s hand and be- 
ing “took,” so the privilege had to be 
withdrawn. 

There were lots of other things to snap 
besides the Prince. Some of the visiting 
cowhands were got up regardless. One 
stockman, William Sharpe, of Lacombe, a 
patriotic Scotsman, arrived in Scotch kilts 
to the enormous astonishment of the 
crowd. Furthermore, he had brought his 
bagpipes, which he played all over the 
ranch. 

The day’s festivities were topped off 
with a private rodeo. This was the part of 
the program the Prince had been wait- 
ing for, for he is an enthusiastic fan for 
cowboy stuff. 

Quite a few of the neighboring cowboys, 
possessed of the belief that they can sit 
anything that grows hair, were on deck. 
There were Clint Brown, Eddy Watson, 
Earl Heslip, Bill Sleman of the T. S.; Gor- 
don Hall of the Shield ranch, Pete Vander- 
meer, who rides for the P. B., and others, 


and, considering the impromptu con- 
ditions, they put on an excellent show. 
The Prince, who a few weeks before, had 
joyfully witnessed the Calgary Stampede, 
watched his 


stuff on the ranch had not divested him 
of his anxiety on behalf of the riders. When 
Flatcreek, with Eddy Watson riding, 


stood up and begged, and threatened to | 
go over backwards, the Prince rose up and | 
called, “Look out! Look out! That chap 


will get hurt!” 

The fun became fast and furious. Rider 
after rider got spilled, or returned with his 
mount ridden to a sweat. The crowd for- 
got their royal host in the excitement of 
the performance and aforesaid host’s at- 
tention was riveted on the kicking and 
bucking horses and determined and per- 
spiring riders. Conspicuous among the 
encouraging shouts were the Prince’s, 
“Ride him, boy! Stick to him! You've 
got him tamed. Good work! Great stuff!” 

The broncho busting at the Calgary 
Stampede a few weeks before so pleased 
the Prince that he announced at that time 
that he would award an annual trophy for 
the best rider. It had been fashioned to 
order, and had just come to hand at the 
time of the picnic, so a presentation was 
made during the afternoon, Pete Vander- 
meer, the winner, being present. 

Vandermeer, blushing through his sun- 
burn, lugged off his “silver hoss,” reply- 
ing, “I hope so too,” to the Prince’s, “Here 
you are, Pete. Hope you win it again 
next year.” 

So the Prince of Wales’ picnic to his 
neighbors was a huge success. 

All in all, the E. P. ranch is a very prac- 
tical move on the part of the Prince of 
Wales. It provides a place where he can 
play, far removed from the haunts of 
society; where he can throw off his great 
responsibilities and escape the burden- 
some restrictions of official life, and where, 
also, experiments may be tried out in an 
effort to solve some of the ever-increasing 
problems of the western stockman. 





The Azrs¢ of the First Californians 


the old communal hymn of Assisi has been 
rescued from the museum and will no 
longer be a mere curiosity. According to 
tradition this hymn used to be played by 
trumpeters from the windows of the com- 
mune each evening as a sort of curfew. 
The recent opening of the celebration, 
which is to continue until October 4, 1927, 
was marked by a great midnight proces- 
sion, made up of ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities, pilgrims from all Italy and 
even from abroad. It led from the cathe- 
dral of San Ruffino and traversed the en- 
tire city to the basilica of the Saint at the 
other extremity. One of the most pleasing 
features of this event was that the streets 
were lighted, not by electricity, but by 
old-time torches, fixed into beaten iron 
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holders at each window, as was the custom 
in the year 1200. 

Many other ceremonies are to be in- 
cluded, some of which will be of a purely 
religious character, others stimulating the 
arts; especially music, beloved of St. Fran- 
cis, who wanted his own friars to be 
“minstrels of God.” There will also be 
dramatic offerings and exhibits of Francis- 
can art, and throughout the year it is the 
aim of the sponsors that nothing of clamor 
or vanity shall betray the true spirit of Old 
Assisi, which speaks to the heart with the 
voice of deep feeling. 

No intelligent Californian, regardless of 
religious faith, can fail to pay homage to 
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the simplicity and unselfishness of St. 
Francis, and revere the courage of those 
later pioneers of Christianity aa in the 
western world, who, under the sustaining 
leadership of Fra Junipero Serra, faith- 
fully carried on the work of the Francis- 
can Order in the face of untold hardships 
and privations without the expectancy of 
worldly reward. 

The lofty nature of the festival of this 
seventh centennial year at Assisi should 
suggest to Californians the manner in 
which they may eventually bring about, 
in spirit and in fact, the restoration of the 
original beauty of the old missions, whose 
hand-wrought walls are the Golden State’s 
greatest visible heritage from the historic 
past. 
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A Vacation with a Dash of Salt 


sible vacation, and remember that on the 
side of canoe cruising is healthful exercise, 
and adventure of a kind unknown to the 
motorist or the man who cruises in the 
deck chair of a palatial yacht. 

The selection of a canoe will be deter- 
mined by individual preference and the 
requirements of the locality. The writer’s 
own choice for Puget Sound or similar 
waters is a seventeen-foot cedar canoe 
built of two thin layers of wood with their 
grains at right angles and with a layer of 
muslin between, set in marine glue. Such 
a canoe, weighing only seventy-five 
pounds, and staunch enough to stand the 
roughest sort of usage, is manufactured 
on the Sound and can be purchased for 
about $100. Paddles and lazyback will 
cost about $8 more. Miscellaneous camp 
equipment, such as sleeping bags, cook- 
ing utensils, etc., can usually be picked up 
at home or made at small cost. 

“But a canoe is dangerous,” someone is 
sure to protest. Yes. In the hands of one 
who is ignorant of the art of canoeing, a 
canoe is extremely dangerous. So is an 
automobile in the hands of one who does 
not know how to drive. Skill and judg- 
ment must go with those who would go 
canoe cruising, and of course the canoe 
must be properly designed and built. 
Such a craft, skillfully handled, is safe and 
seaworthy to 2 remarkable degree. A 
canoe that is “cranky,” that is, that tips 
easily, or one with high ends should never 
be used where wind and waves are likely 
to be encountered at any time. 


HE morning of the second day of our 

cruise we lie luxuriously in bed until 
the sun has climbed over the massive head 
of Mt. Rainier and begun to dispel the 
light mist that hangs over the narrows. 
Then a swim, breakfast, and we are ready 
to pack up and be on our way. Bathing 
suits are the costume of the day. When 
we push off from shore it is ten o’clock. 
We have a deliciously guilty feeling that 
neither the doughty Leatherstocking nor 
a modern efficiency expert would approve 
of our schedule, but then. we look around 
us, drinking in the 
sights and smells of 
woods and water and 
beach, and thank the 
old Siwash gods who 
haunt the Sound 
Country that we are 
free to drift lazily, 
heedless of tradition 
and efficiency. Like 
Sandburg’s cloud 
creatures we are goin’ 
nowhere, and we are 
goin’ slow. 

But we have an 
additional excuse for 
starting the day so 
late. The tide has 
turned now, and is 
carrying us_ through 
the narrows at a 
rapid rate. In an 
hour we are past the 
southern end of the 
island, and the city of 
Tacoma suddenly ap- 
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pears. We find ourselves on the edge of a 
fleet of rowboats clustered under the high 
bluff of Point Defiance, a part of Tacoma’s 
park. The boats bob and twist in the tide 
rip off the point while their occupants sit 
as motionless as Lot’s wife after her un- 
fortunate accident. They are fishing. 
Now and then a fisherman’s arms jerk 
into action and brilliant scales flash for a 
moment in the sunlight as a fish describes 
an arc from the water to the bottom of the 
boat. We rest on our paddles and watch, 
our canoe dancing in the tide rip, till the 
tide carries us past the point. 

Soon we pass on our left Day Island, 
where Sun Spot was born. Then we pass 
under the cliffs of Fox Island and follow 
its shore for a few miles. It is a little out 
of our way, but what matter? We know 
a charming little camping spot and a farm 
near by where the strawberries taste like 
ambrosia and the cream like nectar—. 
And as the sun goes down it throws its 
last rays on Mt. Rainier, fifty miles away 
but looking as though we could paddle to 
its foot in an hour, and on Mt. Adams and 
Mt. St. Helen, farther to the south. 

The next night finds us near the head of 
Case Inlet, looking forward with mingled 
emotions to a two-mile portage on the 
following day. But a kindly Providence 
sends us an obliging farmer with a wagon, 
and soon Sun Spot is floating lightly on 
the waters of Hood Canal. 

There follow days of unending delight 
for the voyagers, drifting and paddling 
down the long, magnificent arm of the 
sound. To the eastward are wooded 
mountains and friendly shores. To the 
westward the great snowcapped peaks of 
the Olympics, so close that they seem to 
drop sheer to the water’s edge, rear their 
jagged heads to the sky, while an endless 
variety of cloud formations approached in 
beauty only by the clouds over the Alps, 
drift slowly over and among them. The 
effects of color and shadow and depth of 
clouds and mountains change at every 
moment. Dominating all the others be- 












@ The Herder 
from a painting by Nat Levy 
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cause of their size and nearness are the 
rocky peaks of the Three Brothers. In- 
numerable trout-filled streams with musi- 
cal Indian names come tumbling down 
from the glaciers into the sound—the 
Duckabush, the Hamma Hamma, the 
Dosewallips. 


HERE are moonless nights when the 

dark waters hold a fascination for us 
that is irresistible. We launch the canoe and 
paddle silently away from our comfortable 
camp and glowing fire. There is a phos- 
phorous fire in the water beneath us that 
surpasses in beauty even the many-colored 
glowing embers of our driftwood fire 
ashore. Infusoria noctiluca, scientists 
call the microscopic organisms that are 
responsible for the strange phenomenon. 
The blade of a paddle dipped into the 
water becomes instantly covered with a 
silver sheet of cold light. As the blade 
moves it carries on its tip the point of a 
whirling vortex of light whose mouth 
opens on the surface of the water. Gazing 
over the side of the canoe we see, a few 
feet beneath us, a pulsating ball of silver 
light nearly a foot in diameter. It is ; 
large jellyfish—one of the medusa. Even 
the little colorless, transparent jellyfish 
that we sometimes balance on the blades 
of our paddles in the daytime are now 
scintillating brilliantly. Everything that 
moves in the water is clothed, merely by 
its motion, with the same molten-silver 
garment. We sit half hypnotized watch- 
ing the gorgeous show. Would we look 
like that in the water? In a moment we 
are stripped and over the side, swimming 
and splashing in the silver fairyland, 
reveling in the magic aura that envelopes 
our bodies. But the water is cold and in a 
few minutes we are glad to clamber into 
the canoe and hurry back to the warmth 
of our camp fire. 

There are nights when the moon hangs 
low over our heads, immense and yellow, 
defying us to sleep. Our camp fire looks 
pale and ineffectual, so sharply does the 
moon illumine every leaf and twig and 
stone. More than once on such nights we 
break camp and start on our way for the 
sheer pleasure of swinging our paddles in 
the moonlight. At dawn we may stop to 
make coffee, or we may keep on till mid- 
morning when the sun is high and we can 
stretch out on the beach after a late break- 
fast to-bask in the sun through the warm 
lazy hours of the day. 

There are days when we paddle steadily, 
covering twenty-five or thirty miles, and 
other days when we dip our paddles lan- 
guidly, stopping often 
to watch a porpoise 
go by with its strange 
galloping gait, or to 
whistle to an inquisi-~ 
tive seal pup, trying 
to entice him closer. 
And at low tide the 
bottom near the wat- 
er’s edge is a never 
ending source of in- 
terest. The round, 
flat sand-dollars cover 
the sand in limitless 
profusion. Here and 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 





A man’s character is what he makes it. 
Every act, every thought plays some 
small part in its building—throughout 
his lifetime. 


Similarly, a car’s reputation must be 
earned, not by its performance for one 
year, or two—but by the performance 
of every model, every year, untila known 
standard of excellence has been created 
and maintained. 


For 23 years Buick has been making each 
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A car’s reputation 
like a man’s character. is built-not conferred 









car better than the last; seeking always 
to give the public the greatest value. 


Every car produced during those years, 
every car produced today, has added to 
Buick’s reputation. 


Reputation—character build public con- 
fidence. Public satisfaction with Buick 
motor cars for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury is responsible for the position of 
worldwide leadership that Buick holds. 








Buick Motor Company, Fut, Micuican * Division of General Motors Corporation * Canadian Factories: McLauGHuin-Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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there among them lie starfish of a 
dozen varieties and colors, most of 
them five-rayed, a few with so many 
rays that it is impossible to count them 
through the shimmering water. Big 
brown crabs leave off nibbling some choice 
morsel, rear back, and offer fight to the 
strange monster above. Spider-crabs 
scurry off to deeper water; hermit-crabs 
in their borrowed castles regard us with 
apparent curiosity. Frequently we see a 
peculiar gray body that looks for all the 
world like some giant’s rubber collar. It 
is the egg-ribbon or nidus of the Natica, a 
large marine snail often seen on the beach. 
Sea-urchins, sea-anemones, and sea-slugs, 
often called sea-cucumbers, from which 
several Oriental peoples make a delicacy 
called béche-de-mer, appear in great num- 
bers. Fish flash by, seeming little more 
than dark shadows passing over the sun- 
lit bottom. 

At flood tide the sound has still a dif- 
ferent charm. Then it seems brimful, 
like a lake swollen with spring rains. In 
only a few places is any beach visible. 


The trees along the shore dip their 
branches into the water or form arches 
overhead under which we glide. 

The sound is different at every hour of 
the day and night, but it is always inter- 
esting—always offers something of beauty 
or charm or excitement. One is often 
reminded of a line from Kipling’s “The 
Sea and the Hills”’. 

“‘His Sea, in no wonder the same—His 
Sea and the same through each wonder.” 


O break the idyllic round of our exis- 

tence there comes a hard blow just 
as we emerge from the quiet waters of 
Hood Canal, and we must battle wind and 
waves. Crew and ship respond with a will. 
It is a test of the ability of both, and both 
like to show what a tiny canoe can do in 
water so rough that many a big power 
craft scurries for shelter. We rise gently 
on the steep slope of a wave, slip smoothly 
over the top, and send white spray flying 
from under our bows as we plunge into the 
next one, only to rise again with the 
characteristic grace of a well designed 


Jack Calvin 


canoe. It is thrilling, exhilarating. WeP 
cannot resist a war cry now and then as). 
particularly huge wave comes bearing) 
down upon us, and a shout of triumph af 
we ride it safely, without shipping a drop 
of water. But our progress 1s painfully © 
slow until we round Foulweather Bluf, © 
which is living up to its reputation. Then, 
with wind and waves behind us, we fairly 
fly. . 
But the glorious cruise is nearly over.) 
One more camp and we must turn the) 
Sun Spot’s bow toward home and the end 


‘2 


of the voyage. Instead of rejoicing that 


we are soon to sleep in beds again and have | 
our meals served on tablecloths, we spend | 
our last day planning future canoe cruises. 
Next spring, we promise ourselves, we will | 
take a month and cruise to the San Juan 
Islands, to Vancouver Island, to Victoria, | 
perhaps up the Frazer River— 

Before the Sun Spot is back in her rack 
at the canoe house we have projected 
more cruises than there would be time for 
in half a score of years. Ah, well—there’s 
another summer coming! 





The Conquest of the 


I had been fishing all of June and part of 
July of 1923 with indifferent success. The 
weather had been fine, pleasantly warm, 
and the sea made to order for broadbill 
fishing. The broadbills were around. | 
had no trouble finding them, but I did not 
have much luck in getting them to bite. 
They were shy, avoided the boat, and did 
not seem in any humor to eat. 

July twenty-third dawned hot and calm. 
Z. G. suggested that we run direct toward 
the California shore and he met with ready 
response from me. We headed for the 
mainland near San Pedro, a favorite fish- 
ing ground in the middle of the channel 
between Catalina and San Pedro. Z. G. 
picked up broadbills and I worked each 
one he picked up. 

This day began like all the others. 
Every fish turned away. We worked 
seven broadbills over a period of three 
hours without the slightest sign of inclina- 
tion to strike. Then came number eight. 
He hit my bait a terrific blow, grabbed it, 
and started away in earnest, slowly at 
first, but soon whipping up to lightning 
speed. knew what that speeding up 
meant. He felt the hook ‘and was going 
to jump, and a jump so early in the game 
through my experience had been fatal. He 
would leap beautifully and throw the bait 
and hook! 

I jammed on the drag and struck as 
hard as I could. I was yanked forward 
in my chair. Looking up I saw a most 
magnificent swordfish fully fifteen feet in 
the air, curved like a figure S, shaking 
himself violently; and six feet to one side 
high above him I saw my barracuda wavy- 
ing. The broadbill crashed down and 
then came out in his second wonderful 
leap, a complete somersault. I could do 
nothing but look on. The reel burned my 
fingers, the line sagged. I sat dum- 
founded. And as he jumped high the 
third time I nearly collapsed. Z. G. had 
fallen off the top of the boat wildly shout- 
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ing for a camera. Captain Sid was awe- 
struck, and neither moved nor spoke. I 
felt relief from the terrific strain as the 
line went slack. I knew at once he was 
gone. 


EARILY Z. G. climbed back to 

the crow’s-nest. I prepared an- 
other bait and sat idly in the chair. It 
was not long until Z. G. called out, “Hey 
there, Rome! Another broadbill—straight 
ahead.” 

I had no hope, no anticipation regard- 
ing this one. I put the bait mechanically 
overboard, after the fashion of one who 
does a thing expected of him. The boat 
circled round the newcomer. On the 
first turn he flipped his tail and went for 
my bait. It was only a moment before he 
struck. Z. G. tumbled down beside me. 
Again the fish struck. There was tense 
excitement—excitement at its breaking 
point. We waited for the third strike. It 
came, electrifying me from top to toe. 
The line paid out. I let him take a long 
line, then struck hard several times. He 
came out in a great splash of foam. We 
yelled. I shook in a frenzy of excitement. 
At last, thank Fortune, I was hooked on 
again! 

I worked recklessly, using no caution 
or judgment, and I shouted defiance when 
he jumped for us. Time and again he 
leaped, a jumping broadbill and solidly 
hooked. I could not believe my eyes, the 
play of my muscles. Hope and assurance 
returned. I bent with all my strength to 
the task. Time sped by. I felt singularly 
able, not tiring, not aware of the strain. 
After long spectacular play the fish slowed 
up alittle. Z. G. stood by and urged me on. 

“Your time’s come at last,” I heard 
him say. 

With grim concentration I endeavored 
to justify that speech. 
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Broadbill 


I knew nothing of the time as it passed. 
I remember fourteen jumps. I remember 
the broadbill stayed on the surface near 
the boat for a long while, so close I could 
see him and every movement he made. 
This seemed an eternity to me. I worked 
harder and harder. When I saw the wire 
leader in my brother’s hand I wanted to 
shout but was voiceless. He lifted the 
fish a little, then not daring to lift any 
more had to give way to the fish and let 
the leader go. It was terrible for me to 
watch that leader slip from sight. I im- 
agined the things that could happen, con- 
sidered the nearness and yet remoteness 
of victory at such a crucial time. I pulled 
the fish up again. We suffered the same 
experience. Again and again it happened. 
Every time I saw the leader leave Z. G.’s 
hand I nearly died. At last he hung on. 
I saw him gradually raise the fish, and all 
the work and suffering and disappoint- 
ment of other occasions defied me to ex- 
pect the best. A terrible moment it was. 
I saw Captain Sid reach carefully over the 
side and lunge toward the boat with a 
terrible pull. A mighty wave of water 
showered the air with spray. Was it true 
that the gaff was holding? Yells of joy 
from Z. G. and the captain answered that. 
While Sid cinched the gaff rope on the side 
of the boat and Z. G. bound a rope around 
the broadbill’s tail I clung dizzily to the 
rod. I was afraid I might wake up and 
find it a dream. 

The way I cavorted about that place 
when I accepted my good fortune as an 
actual fact would have misled a stranger 
told at the time that I had just spent four 
hours and twenty minutes on the rod. If 
you want to turn back to the abandoned 
glee of youth, go catch your first broadbill. 

The broadbill weighed an even four 
hundred. I can see him hanging from 
the scales, outlined against the blue of sea 
and sky and live again the thrill of joy 
that my good day had come at last. 
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If your family expenses were $] 


You will find the G-E 
monogram on the motors 
that run locomotives and 
trolley cars, on the big 
pumps for gas and water 
supply, as well as on many 
of those electric devices 
that operate at so little 
cost in the home. Every 
year sees improvements in 
these services due to in- 
creased use of cheap 
electricity. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Forty-five cents would go for food. Rent and taxes, 
clothing, amusements, charities, and miscellaneous 
expenses would account for 49 cents. 


The remaining 6¢ would cover all these: 
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To the railroads For the telephone For gas For water For street cars For electricity 


Only 6 percent of your total budget for the services with- 
out which the comfort and convenience of modern life 
would disappear! 

Use these services freely—they cost so little and they 
mean so much! 
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Zhe By-Hecker 


The policemen left the shelter of bol- 
lards and fish-boxes, emerged from behind 
trucks and piles of liquor, and charged 
down on the rum-runners. The latter, 
battling valiantly, gave ground until they 
were nearly at the rail of their boat. Then 
someone below touched off a couple of 
smoke-bombs and the liquor men sur- 
rendered. 

Putting a squad to guard the captured 
cases and barrels, Chief Butler marched 
the rest away with the prisoners. Then 
Clark came speeding down the wharf in 
the car Mabel had driven away, with two 
men beside him and another carload in 
support. They fell upon the policemen 
energetically, with more popping of blank 
cartridges and general scurrying hither 
and yon, tied them up, and started in to 
load the remaining cases onto the trucks. 

“Ho-hum!” sighed Uncle Jimmy to 
himself at his coign of vantage above. 
“This’d make quite a picture—if it was a 
picture. Well, time for me to go.” 


RANKING up his wheezy vehicle, he 
drove out to the point where Osage 
road began its winding way into the hills, 
honked his horn and stood up. From 
behind the hedge at the first bend in the 
road, Cap’n Matthew’s big white head 
rose cautiously. Uncle Jimmy waved a 
hand, and, well content, ran his aged car 
around the corner. There he removed 
from beneath the seat cushions the 
enormous old revolver and the nightstick 
he had recalled to service the night before. 
“No use fooling with these here toy 
automatics the chief wants us to use,” he 
muttered, as he stowed the firearm in the 
front of his trousers band. The nightstick 
went up one sleeve. Then, taking the 
hydrant wrench, the little old fellow 
trotted off a block and opened up a fire 
hydrant. When a deep pool had formed in 
the roadway, he shut the flow almost off 
and returned to his flivver. 

A minute or two later a huge truck hove 
in sight. It was piled high with boxes 
over which a tarpaulin had been thrown 
and Uncle Jimmy recognized the driver 
and a man beside him as members of 
Clark’s party. The driver made as though 
to swing downhill toward the water. 
Uncle Jimmy shouted to him. 
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ye covered young 


down. “We got 
“You’re 


fellers!’’ roared the captain. 
prisoners, both of ye!”’ 

Discretion, it appeared, was as greatly 
to be valued in this instance as in any 
other. The young men climbed down. 
Confident that they would be well cared 
for, so did Uncle Jimmy. 

Presently the second truck roared up 
the hill, motor wide open and engine 
straining under the heavy burden. It 
carried something round under the tar- 
paulin and Uncle Jimmy, warning it on 
into the winding road instead of downhill 
into the supposed hole in the street, judged 
its load was barreled. Cap’n Matthew 
and his merry crew of old wrecks from the 
Sailors’ Home re-enacted their little sketch 
with the driver of it, too. Likewise were 
the third and fourth trucks disposed of 
and then, down the hill, Uncle Jimmy 
espied Clark’s low-hung roadster coming 
at a great rate. He gave one glance back- 
ward to make sure the hedges and the 
curves hid all four trucks from view, then 
out into the middle of the street he 
trotted, feeling furtively to make sure 
revolver and nightstick were ready for 
action. When the roadster was a block 
away, he began waving his arms. Clark, 
slowing down a little for the turn, headed 
the car to go around him without slacken- 
ing speed further. 

“Hey! don’t go down there!” screamed 
the old fellow. But Clark, shouting some- 
thing contemptuous, held the low car to 
its course and started down the hill. As 
the auto went over the crest and the water 
below came into view, he threw on the 
brakes and stopped it. Springing out, he 
started to run back. 

“What’s the matter down there?” he 
demanded, one hand in his coat pocket, 
clutching something suspiciously like a 
pistol. 

“Water main’s busted. 
the street.” 

“Why didn’t you stop me, you old 
fool?” 

“Whyn’t ye stop? I did my durndest to 
head ye off. And don’t call me names, 
young feller; I don’t like it.” 


Big hole in 





“Don’t go down there!” 
he cried. “Water main’s 
busted and there’s a big hole 
in the street. Go up this 
road here and around a 
couple o’ blocks!” 

Obedient to the suggestion, 
the driver straightened out 
his truck again and roared 
away around the first curve 
of Osage road. Uncle Jimmy 
stood up on the seat of his 
flivver to see what would 
develop. For a minute, noth- 
ing whatever happened. 
Then, from over the hedge, 
he saw Cap’n Matthew’s 
hoary poll appear and heard 
a voice once famous in sea- 
going circles boom out a 
command to halt and climb 
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“Where’s my trucks?’ demanded Clark, 
as the second man, running up from the 
car, joined them. Somewhere in the 
distance a siren was wailing. Uncle 
Jimmy wondered vaguely why the chief 
should be coming up that way. 

“Where’s my trucks?” repeated Clark. 
“Where are they, you damned old 
blunderer?”’ 

“T sent four trucks up Osage road,” 
answered Uncle Jimmy. “If they’re 
yours, ye kin follow ’em up. And once 
more let me tell you, young feller, speak 
civil to a policeman if ye know what’s 
good for you.” 

“Aw, go to hell!’ snapped Clark, turn- 
ing away. 

“Stop!” shouted Uncle Jimmy, yanking 
out the huge old revolver as he did so. 
“Stick ’em up, Blondy! You’re my meat!” 

For answer Clark fired once through 
his pocket. 

“ial Ha! Ha!” laughed Uncle Jimmy. 
“Forgot ye was all loaded up with blanks, 
didn’t ye, young feller? That was a right 
pretty picture you was making but you 
forgot to load up afterward. And you so 
smart, too.” 


URSING, Clark and his companion 

flung themselves toward the little 
policeman. But Uncle Jimmy had played a 
lone hand in many a forecastle fight, back 
in the days when he was a second mate 
with a bucko reputation to maintain, and 
no two-man rush could demoralize him. He 
got in one shot, neatly snapping Mr. 
Clark’s left femur just above the knee, 
before the other fellow landed on him. 

They went down in a huddled mass, 
with the policeman’s gun as a focus for 
their struggle. Over and over they rolled, 
while Uncle Jimmy used every ounce of 
his wiry strength to keep his weapon, and 
the other, larger battler labored to wrest 
the pistol from the policeman’s grasp. 
Meanwhile Clark kept up a steady stream 
of curses and clutched his shattered leg, 
from which the blood spurted. 

Gameness, no matter how great, cannot 
carry old age forever in a struggle where 
youth and weight are on top. Presently 
the old fellow began to weaken. Des- 
perately he struggled and sorrowfully he 
remembered the nightstick up 
his left sleeve which ham- 
pered his use of one arm and 
prevented him from gouging 
at his opponent’s throat as 
he would have liked to do. 
Blood from a cut over one 
eye trickled down the old 
fellow’s face and stung his 
lips with its salty tang. Grit 
from the graveled street tore 
at his elbows and hips and 
the back of his head as his 
weightier opponent wrestled 
him about. But if strength 
could not win, craft might. 

The old fellow was strong 
in that department. Gather- 
ing himself, he wrenched 
mightily at the hand which 
clamped his right wrist, at 
the same time letting go 
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his grip on the revolver. Triumphantly 
the big man jerked away the weapon and 
leaned back to use it. Th 

swung his left sleeve, with its freight of 
sinewy arm and two-pound nightstick, 
against the fellow’s skull as hard as he 
could. He heard something snap and saw 
the big fellow sink sideways. 

Far off, it seemed a giant automobile 
was approaching, for there was a roaring 
in his head as of a huge motor. Then, 
dimly, he heard the splash of water and a 
moment later a heavy car ground to a 
stop beside him. 

“What’s all this about?” 
gruft voice. 


pow JIMMY, painfully raising 
himself on one elbow, recovered 
his pistol from the relaxed grip of his 
late opponent before he answered. 

“These two johnnies tried to resist 
arrest,” he said. ‘The one there saying 
his prayers is Blondy Oberg, the rum run- 
ner, and this bird here is one of his pals. 
They’re my prisoners.” 

“And who are you?” inquired the gruff 
voice, which seemed to proceed from a 
rawboned individual standing beside the 
car. 

‘Jimmy Tennas, policeman and deputy 
sheriff,” answered Uncle Jimmy, and 
fainted dead away. 

When he came back to consciousness 
there was a sting in his throat and the 
rawboned man was kneeling beside him. 

“Too bad, Tennas, too bad,” he was 
saying. 
tion Chief at San Francisco. We ran into 
a fuss with a bootlegger and were late 
getting here. Did you get the liquor?” 

“Sure,” replied Uncle Jimmy. “I gota 
posse up the road here and J reckon they 
got all of it. They got four trucks, 
anyway.” 

‘‘Let’s go have a look-see,” said Gray. 

So, with Gray’s arm around Uncle 
Jimmy and a couple of men carrying the 


demanded a 


wounded Clark, who by now had a band- | 


age around his leg, the party made a slow 
march up Osage road. 

“Matthew!” called the grizzled little 
policeman, “‘Matthew, where are you?” 

“Right here,” replied the captain’s big 
voice from the other side of the hedge. 
“Right here, prisoners and all. One of 
‘em got noisy and the boys had to sit on 
him a little, but he aint hurt much.” 

“Will you bring them through the 
hedge, please?” asked Gray. Escorted by 
a motley crowd of old sailors, armed with 
everything from old-time Springfield mus- 
kets to late-pattern navy revolvers, the 
four truck-drivers and their companions 
stood forth. 

“What is this?” asked Gray, “a mutiny 
in the Old Folks’ Home?” 

“By the bell on Satan’s goat!’’ roared 
Cap’n Matthew. “I'll teach ye manners, 
Vey Seas 
Uncle Jimmy stopped him. “This is 
my posse,” he said, waving a hand at 
them, while Gray whistled in_ sheer 
amazement. 

“The lame, the halt and the blind,” he 
murmured. 

“Went out to the highways and byways 
and did the job, Mister,” said Uncle 
Jimmy, finishing the allusion for him. 

And then, just to make a tangled situa- 
tion worse, Chief Butler’s shiny but asth- 
matic car came coughing up the road and 


“I’m Gray, you know, Prohibi- | 
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- old-fashioned ice cream. 
) is still made best with ; 
| Condensed Milk | 
‘)| OU don’t, of course, eat ice Always luscious and smooth, cool f 
3} cream and chocolate frosting and delicious. And a chocolate frost- 
ay cake at every meal. But paste ing, too, that keeps soft and stays a 
(} these two recipes away somewhere in put. Keeps its gloss, too. ) 
2 book. They’re good! —§ Mighty good these hot, breathless - 
| Perhaps for a long time you've been days. Just the food to tempt the ap- i} 
J} used to only one kind of ice cream— petites of the family—to make father U 
ay the store kind that comes in @ paper smile that slow, sweet smile of utter re 
(i package. But the kind Grandmother contentment—and the children ask ip 
-| used to make, with that home-made for more. And 
(| taste—rich and flavorful—has seem- Eth ai aciliy diinhés.: o0i.'Gan’ be f 
wT ingly disappeared forever. made with Eagle Brand Condensed U 
‘| Yet if you like that kind of ice cream, Milk. Delicious rice pudding. Cus- ip 
(| you can still make it. And you can tards that melt in your mouth. An 1p) 
=| serve it, too, with those old-fashioned eggless mayonnaise “that never > 
(| cup cakes covered with a thick, goes wrong”. Extra-good on crisp, f 
J} creamy chocolate frosting. The kind green salads and fruit combinations. b 
(| that Grandmother also made. Learn how to make these and dozens rf 
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But be sure to use Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk and the recipes given 
below. Its smooth, blended ‘“‘milk- 
and-sugar” richness makes an ice 
cream that’s never gritty, never 
“sandy” or coarse grained. 


of ‘other Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk dishes. Send for ‘Condensed 
Milk and Its Uses in Good Cookery”. 
It’s free! The Borden Company, 479 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 








VANILLA ICE CREAM 


Bring 234 cups milk to scalding point in double boiler. 
Blend 2 egg yolks with 1 tbsp. flour and }% tsp. salt, 
adding slowly, stirring until smooth. Pour hot milk 
slowly over egg mixture, mixing well. Return to 
double boiler, cook over hot water until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Remove from fire, add 114 cups 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, stir until 
dissolved. Cool, add 1 tbsp. vanilla. Freeze. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


Break 2 squares unsweetened chocolate in small 
pieces. Melt with 1 tbsp. butter over hot water. 
Blend with 14 cup Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk and 1 tsp. vanilla. Beat until thick enough to 

spread on cake. : 
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Santa Naranja’s director of public safety, 
escorted by Miss Mabel Thompson, tele- 
phone operator and sometime star of that 
great photodrama “The Bootlegger’s 
Sweetheart,” descended. 


ABEL let out one little scream 
and flung herself on Uncle 
Jimmy. 

“Oh, have they hurt you?” she cried. 

Uncle Jimmy patted her shoulder. 

“Not much, honey,” he said. “Your 
boy friend got rough and I had to shoot 
him up some. Then I guess I cracked my 
arm some, but I’m all right.” 

“Who hurt you? Ray mond: Ee 

“Not him, the other one,” explained 
Uncle Jimmy, patiently, though his chin 
whisker quivered a little with the strain he 
was under and the pain in his arm and the 
weariness of it all. “He’s Blondy Oberg, 
the bootlegger, and I’m goin’ to collect a 
big reward on him.” 

“Yes, miss,” Gray took up the tale. 
“He’s Oberg, all right, Blondy Oberg, 
wanted in Washington for shooting a 
deputy sheriff and in every town on the 
coast for bootlegging, robbery and brib- 
ery. He’sa nice boy, Blondy is.’ 

“But he was going to marry me and 
take me to Hollywood,” wailed the girl, 
hurt and angry. 


The By-Hecker: 


“He aint goin’ to marry anybody for a 
right smart while,” said Uncle Jimmy, 
“and when he gets out of San Quentin or 
wherever they send him, he’ll still have a 
wife to support.” 

Fumbling in his pocket, the grizzled 
little fellow pulled out the letter and 
packet of photographs he had received the 
night before. He handed one to the gir!. 
Steadily she looked at it. Then, eyes 
streaming, she walked up to Clark, or 
Oberg, stared him straight in the face, and 
stepped on by. 

“Takes it like a lady,” 
Matthew. 

“She'll get over it,” responded Uncle 
Jimmy. “There’s a young feller in the 
Engineer’s office’ll help her. Beside, Mat- 
thew, this aint eighteen ninety. Girls is 
different nowadays.” 

“Well, chief,” said Gray to the sleek 
director of safety. ‘We'll take your 
prisoners and liquor off your hands, if 
you’re ready.” 

“Wait a minute, Mister,’ objected 
Uncle Jimmy. “Chief, could I see you a 
minute?” 

Butler, still a little dazed, stepped down 
the road a few yards with the battered 
Uncle Jimmy. 

“Chief,” said the little policeman, wip- 
ing the blood out of his chin whisker. 


rumbled Cap’n 


D.R. Lane 


“Man to man and no foolishness—do | 
get my job back on the waterfront?” 
“ce 


hy, you’ve been dismissed,” de- 
clared Butler, with an air of surprise. 
Uncle Jimmy spat disgustedly. ‘Aint 


you wise yet to what’s happened? How 
come you help these fellows bring in a half 
a million dollars’ worth of liquor this 
way?” 


“s \ ,' 7HY, why,” sputtered Butler. “I 
don’t just see—” 


“Hell,” said Uncle Jimmy, wearily, 
“you guys that use slickum on your hair 
can’t see anything. Do I go back to the 
waterfront or do I tell Gray you fell for 
this fellow’s fake movie stuff and helped 
him bring in a cargo?” 

Butler’s sleek jowls suddenly were wan 
and pendulous. His mouth opened and 
closed again and his beady eyes stared 
wildly. 

“Yes or no,” snapped Uncle Jimmy. 
“Fish or get out of the boat!” 

“Y-yes,”’ stammered Butler. 

Uncle Jimmy whistled. 

‘And to think you had the nerve to call 
me a by-hecker!”’ he said. “Oh, well, you 
can’t help being born dumb.” He raised 
his voice. ‘Take ’em away, Gray. But 
leave me a case at the hotel for liniment; I 
got a mighty sore arm!” 
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you came with me this morning, my son. 
Of course, I could explain matters to 
senorita del Valle, but—you are a _ ran- 
chero, and she knows don Estevan trusts 
your judgment.” 

The two men had ridden early to Buena 
Esperanza, Fra Juan because the mes- 
senger from San Francisco Assisi had 
brought no letter for don Estevan—and 
the certification should have arrived—don 
Patricio because the padre had asked him. 

“Explain it simply,” the gaunt padre 
suggested. “The whole thing is so compli- 
cated that even I do not understand it— 
there, she is coming.” 

Hilarita walked quickly to them. 

“They make the holes in the wheels, 
Fra Juan,” she said eagerly. “In less than 
an hour the carreta, fully loaded, will start 
for the mission. And’’—slyly—‘‘a woman 
did the directing.” 

“You can direct me any 
want,” don Patricio grinned. 

“T shall speak with don Ricardo about 
it,” she answered. 

“Don Patricio has sent a load also,’ 
Fra Juan told her. “I never doubted but 
you would have it. Now—we tried to 
speak with don Estevan, but—” 

“If you will wait—we had excitement 
last night—he will soon be himself again.” 

“Excitement?” 

She told him. 

“Tt is a piece with all the rest,” don 
Patricio muttered. “Yesterday, the mes- 
senger told us, four canoe-loads attacked 
one of the presidio canoes, and a soldier 
was killed. But his mates dropped the 
iron anchor on the head of one of the 
heathen, and shot several more for the 
glory of God and the salvation of their 
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own lives. The Indios make trouble every- 
where, and”—in a chill voice—“‘it is pup- 
pets like Cienega who provoke them!” 

Fra Juan shrugged. 

“What can you expect?” he asked. “If 
we only had more men like Fernando de 
Rivera; we did not appreciate him when 
we had him! Don Patricio, you love 
bravery; some day I will tell you the story 
which don Ramon—a de la Cuesta, with a 
story of his own, let me tell you!—told me. 

“But that is not why we are here. 
Hilarita, may we come into the house— 
no? Let us walk about, then, and don 
Patricio will explain some necessary things 


” 


to us. 


HE girl’s eyes became worried, but 
she said nothing. Padre on one side, 
ranchero on the other, the three paced 
slowly up and down before the hacienda. 
Don Patricio spoke in a low voice: 
“The grant for Buena Esperanza, sefi- 
orita, came directly from Fernando him- 
self. But it is necessary for a new grant— 
a certification—to be issued. Don Este- 
van has requested this of the governor. He 
has sent a rough map, as is required. But 
there is one thing we have seemingly 
neglected, which none of us understood. 
Before the governor issues the grant, he 
must have a reply—an informe—from a 
local official. If possible, an alcalde, certi- 
fying that the map is correct, the land 
vacant, that no other ranchero has claimed 
it. And”—deliberately—“since there is 
no alcalde, don Ygnacio is the highest 
officer. r 
“The grant should have arrived today 
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—had it not been for this new ruling,” Fra 
Juan said. ‘However, I am sure don 
Ygnacio has as yet received no request to 
acknowledge the claim—and if he did, will 
surely be agreeable.” 

The girl said nothing. 

“Some mission grants,” don Patricio 
continued, “are called ‘Fernandinos’, 
being issued by the college of San Fer- 
nando in Mexico. There is trouble about 
mission land, as you know. The new 
government has an envious eye. Don 
Estevan’s grant is from Fernando VII 
himself, and the similarity of names might 
be confusing to our illiterate officials. You 
know how don Ygnacio has usurped Fra 
Juan’s control—well, they go a step 
farther, and want to allow the Indians to 
choose their own rulers! No wonder Marin 
and Quintin are unruly! They are telling 
their men—” 

“Stick to the business in hand,” Fra 
Juan suggested. 

Don Patricio said angrily, “The gov- 
ernor has a regulation which says ‘the 
mission lands must be considered the 
property of the neophytes and the Mexi- 
can—not Spanish, eh?—settlers! The 
Indians will be lucky if they have a blade 
of grass, if that is inaugurated. The—” 

“The business in hand,” Fra Juan re- 
peated. 

“What you are saying,” Hilarita said 
quietly, ‘is that the certification has not 
come—you are worried—and that, when 
it does come, don Ygnacio will be called 
upon fo pass on it. Is that it, senores?”’ 

Don Patricio exhaled a great burst of 
air. 

“In a nutshell,” 
shell.” 
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“Tt will be a difficult nut to crack,” the 
© girl said, averting her eyes. E 
© ~ “Easy, easy,” Fra Juan exclaimed. 





+ “Don Ygnacio is the dust beneath your | 


> feet. Merely get him to sign the informe—” 
“And then?” 
“Use him, as he would use you, for 
your own purpose!” 


“ Don Patricio boomed, “He thinks we | 


are cattle—that we have fat, but no 
brains. Fool him, sefiorita del Valle, and 
we will tell the tale all over California.” 
“IT am afraid that it may be too late,” 
she told them. 
Both men cried, ‘““Why?” 


A shrill voice behind them cried, “Per- | 


haps because of parrots!” 


None of them had heard Cienega ride | 


up, being intent upon the conversation 
They turned now; don Ygnacio bowed 
very deeply. 


Don Patricio looked (and was) blank; | 


Fra Juan’s face lit, first with anger, and 
then with determination. 

The padre was not the man to lie. 

“So you know,” he said. 

“I know!” Cienega’s voice was firm, 
“T always knew! But, father, who will 
soon be without a mission, remember this: 
my own father drove don Estevan out of 
Spain for his part in our little political 


movement, and, if that were not punish- | 
ment enough, we were able to send Andres | 


del Valle as a slave to the colonies, even 
if Andres was supposed to wear the green 
feather. Ah, we played a deep game—” 

“You were sucking on a bottle at the 
time,” Fra Juan said. “You know what 
you have been told. However, Fernando 
was not so angry that he did not give del 
Valle a grant—”’ 

“Which J must sign!” 

Hilarita said slowly, “I do not under- 
stand—” 


ON YGNACIO’S manner changed 
instantly. 

“It is a matter concerning only men, 
dear one,” he said. “You and I—is not 
love enough?” He did not add that he 
would say nothing about love to his father, 
when that sire wrote him angrily who the 
del Valles were, and how distasteful any 
alliance would be: not about love, but 
about land and money! It would con- 
vince his father indeed. Cienega was 
glad that he had not been forced to wait 
for his father’s angry missive; as it was, 
all would be done before the letter was 
received. 

Fra Juan was fingering his beads; don 
Patricio shifted weight from one foot to 
the other. 

He looked at her mooningly, did the 
gay officer: ‘Is not love enough?” he said 
persuadingly, a ringed hand on the gold 
hilt of his sword. 

“It is enough,” Hilarita said gently. 


“But, don Ygnacio, I really have already | 


promised—” 
“You love me? You are mine, then!” 
He stepped forward, but she eluded 
him 
ore Bs 
If you—did not—love me—would you 


—would you certify the grant for Buena | 


Esperanza?” 

He shook his finger at her playfully. 
_ “For your family—your father—I have 
little affection,” he admitted. “However, 


am marrying you, and for you, dear | 


little Hilarita, I can forget much that has 


already taken place merely by contemplat- | 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


OW the whole world 
talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 
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Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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ing what is soon to happen. We need not 
talk of grants, of families—ah, give me 
love, love only!” 

Fra Juan’s ci were bleeding where his 
teeth gnawed at them. Don Patricio’s 
hands were clenched together fiercely. 
Both, in some uncanny way, understood 
that the affair had passed far beyond 
them. 

Hilarita answered nothing with her lips, 
but in her heart prayed for pity. She 
could hear, clearly, don Estevan’s feeble 
voice—“Fight for my land! Do any- 
thing, but keep what belongs to the del 
Valles!” If her father were well, able to 
protect what was his, it would be different. 
She, a woman, had nothing to fight with, 
nothing to barter, save herself, and her 
womanliness. 





Sketches zz Havana avd Panama 


ahead. Astern of the vessel another pair 
of towering doors swung shut and at the 
conclusion of more signals the waters be- 
gantorise. With apparently as little effort 
as it would take to raise a cork, the 522 
foot bulk of the steamer was lifted some 
thirty feet to the next chamber where once 
again the same performance of towing the 
vessel into position, closing the lower 
gates and turning on the water was en- 
acted. 

My attention was, for a time, diverted 
from the workings of the locks by the skill 
of a foursome of golfers, who were leisurely 
putting on one of the greens of the Gatun 
Golf Course, which stretch out just be- 
yond the tracks upon which the electric 
towing engines were operated. 

Who would have expected to find that 
here of all places golf had gained a foot- 
hold! 

After passing through the third and last 
lock the ship’s propeller again began to 
stir the water across the buoy-marked 
channel of Gatun Lake toward Culebra 
Cut. That the basin of Gatun Lake was 
once a forest is evidenced by the leafless 
trees which poke out of the water on both 
sides of the channel—ghostly specters 
they are! 

Looking up from the deck of the steamer 
at the shafted walls of Culebra—or rather 
Gaillard Cut as it is now called—it beg- 
gars one’s imagination to believe that the 
wide ribbon of water was caused to run 
into the great ditch solely because of man’s 
a in digging through the nine miles 
of hills. 

And what a nine miles they are! The 
cut twists and turns like an angry reptile 
its entire length. In one spot blue granite 
procs from the cliffs and a stone’s throw 

eyond, eternally sliding copper colored 
earth is held at bay by ceaseless dredging. 

One lock at Pedro Meguel lowered our 
vessel to the level of Miraflores Lake after 
which followed two great downward 
“steps,” the Miraflores Locks. When the 
last lock gate was opened the channel 
which led to Balboa Docks lay just ahead. 
Once more under its own power, the liner 
went forward and in a comparatively short 
time was made fast at one of the splendid 
concrete government docks. 

Many of my fellow passengers had 
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Men: 


She would—she must—have the grant 
certified. What happened—after—was 
unimportant. Don Estevan would drive 
Cienega away, husband or no husband, 
promise or no promise— 

Her eyes were tightly closed, to shut 
the horrid vision out. She thought of 
Ricardo—ah, she must not think of him! 

“Get me—the grant—and then—” 

“Tt will be yours for your wedding gift,” 
don Ygnacio assured her triumphantly. 

Hilarita faced him courageously, notic- 
ing, as if for the very first time, the com- 
plete absence of anything save passion in 
his eyes—eyes yellowish-black, a tinge 
which his men knew well, and other 
men’s men even better. 

Asa wedding-gift! Ah, then she must— 

For all her horrified aversion, her head 


Sidney Herschel Small 


was high. Retreat was no longer possible} 
but bravery was. | 

Ygnacio Cienega gave her no time fo} 
thought. This was California—and thef 
proprieties of Spain were ineffectual. He 
came forward Biithely the sun glincing 
from the metallic threads worked in hs 
brilliant uniform. 

Fra Juan’s sunken eyes burned deep in 
his head. His hand seemed to leap to 
his side, as if for the sword he had one 
worn there, yet, when don Patricio tensed} 
with anger, the gaunt padre of San Rafael) 
Arcangel held him back with: “It is—in 
God’s hands—” 

What an effort it cost him to say the 
simple words none but the padre could} 
ever know. 


Seedy 
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crossed by rail to Panama, but because | 
wanted the actual experience of traversing 
the canal by boat, I had remained on 
board for the eight hours we were in tran- 
sit—and I am very glad I did 

An excellent highway from the docks to 
the city of Panama made it possible for 
me to arrive at the Tivoli hotel in time 
for dinner. Afterward I drove through 
the old section of the city and even stop- 
ped to purchase oriental curios from the 
shops in the colorful Chinese quarter. 
Thoroughly Latin is Panama and though 
the hand of the United States can be dis- 
cerned in the spotless streets, few of the 
buildings are of recent construction. The 
Tivoli Hotel was built a number of years 
ago by the Government, and its large 
rooms and spacious verandahs provide 
adequate living comfort. My bed was set 
in a room of tennis court proportions. The 
cool night air of the tropics never once 
deserted me during the night. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was nothing to bar its 
entrance; the room consisted of slatted 
doors and walls that were in reality wide 
screened windows. Over in one corner, 
too, an electric fan was ready to do extra 
duty should it be required. 

Mangoes, those cloying acid-sweet 
fruits of the tropics, made their bow next 
morning. My novice efforts to dispose of 
a portion of one of the deep orange colored 
quarters which the waiter had so carefully 
sliced soon made me grateful for the large 
finger bowl at my elbow. Mangoes are 
juicy and oh, so good, but the juice has a 
habit of trickling through fingers and 
down chins—but then and there I decided 
that a mango was worth such trivial dis- 
comforts. 

Before the sun’s rays were directly over- 
head I had long since quitted the Tivoli 
in favor of sightseeing in the city. The 
ruins of Flat Arch Church, a building 
which was gutted and demolished by none 
other than the buccaneer Morgan in the 
piratical days of the 17th century, I 
viewed from a vine-covered pavilion. Old 
Chiriqui Prison gave me_ shuddering 
thoughts of a vanished era of brutality. 
In direct contrast was the Cathedral— 
tranquil, serene and beautiful. 
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Less than an hour later I indulged ina 
hearty laugh. Panama has its fish mar- 
ket, a Latin Billingsgate where traditional 
fishwife bickerings are carried on by shrill 
voiced women, almost black, with san- 
daled feet, calico covered bodies and ban- 
danna-swathed heads. The fish market is) 
not contained in a building. Scores of 
boats, laden with the day’s catch are 
beached in an inlet close to a long flight of 
steps. Fishermen laze against the gun- 
wales of their craft, all the while craftily 
eyeing prospective buyers. Arguments 
ensue, voluble conversation on the part of 
the women who have come to buy, much 
hand waving on the part of the fishermen; 
just who eventually came out the winner 
I could not wait to determine for the 
hands of my wrist watch were crawling 
close to mid-day; and I had yet to visit the 
bird market. 

Parrots, parrakeets, love birds, macaws 
and half a hundred other bright plumaged 
creatures whose names I did not know, 
toddled, squawked, preened and stolidly 
blinked at me from cages and perches. 
One big macaw with more than two feet 
of brilliant tail feathers was finally induced 
to enter a chicken-wire cage where he 
hacked viciously ae a wooden pole with 
his thick beak. aid the proprietor of 
the stall for this 5 blue and yellow pet- 
to-be and had him placed i in the back of 
the motor and then ordered the driver to 
speed to the ship at Balboa without delay. 

“Blinky,” was easy to train. Before 
the vessel arrived in Los Angeles Harbor 
he had been promoted, due to impeccable 
behavior, to a pole—which let it be said in 
all truthfulness he still gave sly whacks 
with his beak—but on the whole he soon 
became a model bird. 

His bright plumage, flippant dignity 
and, sometimes ruthless assaults on his 

erch are constant reminders of those 
og tropical lands, Cuba and Pan- 
ama, where life is gay and bright though 
shadowed here and there with old-time 
Spanish reserve and with the vengeance 
of the conquistadors mercifully in ruins. 

Some day I’ll give Blinky into the care 
of a trusted friend while I revisit those 
lands. Perhaps, as I plunge again into 
the romance of the past, I may find him 
a—well, a brother! 
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Limousine by Willoughby 


Q This design by Willoughby is notable for true custom exclu- 

siveness. Smart obtuse angle windshield with integral visor permits 

improved air circulation and eliminates reflections and road glares. 

Comfortable, auxiliary seats face forward or fold flush with the 

back of the front seat. The car is roomy, with sliding glass par- 

titions between compartments. © The popularity of this design y 
proves how Lincoln builders continue to provide a wide and =“ 
critical clientele with the finest motor car possible to produce. } 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


C.LINC OLN 
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PICK UP 
wih Union-ETHYL 


the super motor fuel 
















H! the thrill of a mountain climb! 


Up the grade you go. You’re sure that 
you'll make it in high. Then a hair pin turn 
looms up. You slow down a little to round 

the sharp turn safely. 


Right then you need real performance from 
your motor car. You want a quicker pick-up than 
ever before. You want power and plenty of it. 


With Union-Ethyl the full power that your 
engine was designed to deliver responds immedi- 
ately. There are no carbon knocks, no bucking at 
the critical time. Instead carbon actually helps to 


increase power. Soon you’re over the top as you 
hoped, in high. 


You note also Union-Ethyl reduces vibration, 
lessens gear shifting, and adds a new smoothness 
to the operation of your car. 


e== One test will convince you. Try 
Union-Ethyl on your favorite hill today, 


Union-E 7HYL 


Ihe Super Motor Fuel 
Union Oil Company 
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If the next few months should eliminate 
President Coolidge from the presidential 

icture of the next Olympiad, this man 
McNary may be found to be developing 
near presidential aspirations and even pos- 
sibilities. Vice-President Dawes has been 
meditating on the presidency ever since he 
got next to it. He declined the Coolidge 
suggestion that he attend cabinet meet- 
ings even as Coolidge, when Vice-Presi- 
dent, had attended cabinet meetings in 
the Harding administration. He has care- 
fully avoided all entangling alliances with 
the administration. He is friendly to the 
McNary-Haugen principle, strange as 
that may seem in a banker, and it was en- 
tirely due to his manipulation of the situa- 
tion that the McNary-Haugen Bill was 
brought swiftly to a triumphant vote in 
the Senate. If the Republican leaders 
feel that it would be good politics to pro- 
pitiate the farmers in 1928 after having 
favored them with large amounts of dis- 
interested advice for eight years, Dawes is 
the logical choice for the presidential nom- 
ination and then McNary might be the 
G. O. P. choice for Vice-President. 

If he should make up his mind to seek 
that distinction I would hate to say that 
McNary would not get it. He is one of 
the best politicians that has ever come to 
the Senate. He is patient, despite a 
natural impulsiveness; he is calm, not- 


The West a¢ Washington 


(Continued from page 43) 


withstanding an ireful nature, and he com- 
pels himself to bide his time. In his heart 
he may hate with a black hatred but super- 
ficially he remembers no ancient wrongs 
and photographically recalls all old bene- 
fits. He wastes very little time dealing 
with uplift bunk and glorifying ideals. He 
is practical, this man McNary, and he 


plays his politics that way. 
A S senators go he is only a kid anyway, 
and is even kiddier looking than 
young La Follette and youthful Nye. You 
might almost think he wasn’t old enough 
to know his way around political Oregon 
to say nothing of such a mazy place as 
machinating Washington. He doesn’t 
seem to realize what a critical place it is he 
holds. The fate of the nation is settled in 
the Senate daily, according to the testi- 
mony of the Congressional Record (and 
once in a while the world is there disposed 
of) but I have seen the natty McNary 
strol] in right in the midst of the porten- 
tous settlement and start whispering about 
a Shipping Board appointment, or some- 
thing, to his nearest neighbor. A man 
that can do that while still young is a 
politician. Such McNary is. And he likes 
it. Take him out of politics and he would 
wither away. 


As a politician, too, he knows something 
about buttering his bread on both sides. 
With his name known everywhere as the 
trade-mark of pro-farmerism, he has not 
forgotten to make a few friends among the 
industrialists—and, being from Oregon, 

naturally among lumber manufacturers. 
It was the comical Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi that started the Senate forest in- 
vestigation of 1923, but it was McNary, a 
Republican, properly of course, that got 
the chairmanship of the committee, and 
so the national forestry policy act was cal- 
led the McNary-Clarke law. This law 

leased the sentimental foresters as being 
esos than nothing; although they wanted 
a law that would compel timber owners, 
constitutionally or unconstitutionally, 
profiting or losing, to plant trees; and it 
pleased the practical foresters immensely 
because it left them alone. Pursuing the 
path to fame through forestry, McNary 
sponsored the McNary-Woodruff bill, 
which almost became law at the last 
session of Congress, to authorize the 
expenditure of $40,000,000 in the next few 
years in extending the eastern national 
forests. 

Thus McNary wins favor from the old- 
fashioned, sturdy individualists; and also 
from the softly pink modernists, who 
want to have the government do every- 
thing. 





Happy New Year— 


open end of the tables, stood the band 
stand where the prison orchestra mixes 
ballads with jazz for two meals a day to 
keep up the morale of hungry convicts. 

But now the music came from a Chinese 
orchestra of four—killers all. Discordant 
screeching of Chinese fiddles as bows sawed 
furiously over strings was relieved by the 
staccato beating of the drum: Their faces 
strained, these players worked in deadly 

earnest. 

Colors of the Chinese republic and of 
Old Glory, draped in crepe paper over the 
musicians’ stand, added to the incongruity 
of the picture. Even the lilies, standing 
proudly in milk bottles on the tables, 
seemed misplaced. 

Whatever the Chinese saw and thought 
as they sat gulping down morsels of na- 
tive dainties, to the visitors it was a 
strange picture of China in a modern 
American jail. No festival was ever more 
grimly staged. There was no gaiety with 
these i impassive banqueters, stoical stran- 
gers of another world. 

They were the guests not of the state 
but of the four powerful tongs of which 
they are members. These societies had 
paid for the rare Chinese foods that were 
prepared by adept hands days in advance 
—delicacies that were brought from across 
the sea. 

It was no cheap affair, this dinner of 
thirteen courses. But the tongs con- 
tributed gladly to cheer their brethren who 
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had run afoul of the white man’s law. And 
the actual cost of five dollars a plate to 
span the menu from a chicken chop suey 
appetizer to sea gelatine dessert was no 
obstacle to the completeness of the meal. 

Permission for the novel celebration had 
been secured by the Chinese convicts 
themselves. They had sent a committee 
to the warden a year before—a few weeks 
in advance of the first feast that came far 
from setting the standard for the elaborate- 
ness of the second affair. 

Tommy Woo, diminutive Chinese, boss 
of the houseboys at the warden’s residence, 
had been selected as their spokesman. And 
Tommy, speaking his English with a cor- 
rectness that would do credit to many an 
American boy, pleaded his cause like a 
lawyer. 


F you please, warden,” he had said 
with a convincing air, “the Chinese 
prisoners at this institution wish to ask you 
a favor. For years it has been the custom 
for other prisoners to celebrate their new 
year with a field day. We think as much 
of our new year as the Americans do of 
theirs. Can’t we celebrate with a ban- 
quet? It won’t cost the prison anything— 
our tongs are offering to pay every cent of 
the expense.” 
And Warden Smith, in a sense of fair- 
ness, agreed. The first banquet had been 
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in Prison 


a success in every way. Then began the 
anticipation of a bigger and better affair 
the following year. It was realized. 

A week before the event cases of strange 
Oriental foods with equally strange Ori- 
ental markings on the sides began arriving 
at the prison. There was abalone and 
pork and shrimps and bean shoots and 
what not. For a full year the best of the 
imprisoned cooks had been on their best 
behavior lest the slightest breach of rules 
might keep them from the honored job of 
preparing the feast. 

Two days before banquet time half a 
dozen Chinese, picked cooks of the Orien- 
tals, were allowed in the big San Quentin 
kitchens. They worked furiously, cut- 
ting up this and roasting that. No ban- 
quet in honor of a visiting dignitary ever 
was prepared more laboriously. Gan 
while another group was busy painting 
place cards for the invited guests. 

At last came the night of nights. The 
hour for the feast was at hand. The or- 
chestra was in its place, droning out the 
grating notes of a Chinese air. The hon- 
ored guests were at their places. Convict 
waiters—Americans—were in waiting. 

A signal. The big doors swung open. 
In marched the banqueters—single file. 
And no more oddly assorted crowd ever 
walked to the banquet board! 

No light laughter as they trudged to 
their places. No beaming faces or care- 
free smiles. What pleasure they felt was 
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66 Happy New Year—in Prison: 


‘hidden by the stoicism of their race. 


There were grey haired sons of Old 
Cathay. There were young men who 
looked like students. And at the head of 
the line marched Tommy Woo, generalis- 
simo of the night, uncrowned monarch of 
them all. 

But once was their silence broken. It 
was to hail a chubby young banqueter, 
round-faced lad who sauntered in as if he 
had not a care in the world. He was “‘lit- 
tle Ah Wing”, star slayer of five tongmen, 
who was only apprehended when police of 
as many cities compared notes to find that 
the “little schoolboy” who strolled away 
with his books from the scene of each kill- 
ing was in reality the hired gunman. 

“Be seated, friends,” said Tommy, in 
exactly those words, and the assemblage 
took to the benches. A moment later the 
waiters appeared, hauling in on squeaking 
trucks, instead of trays, piping hot tins of 
Chinese delicacies. 

About the tables an occasional smile. 
Now and then a few words exchanged in 
native tongue. No laughter; rarely a 
changed expression on the fifty-two set 
faces. The quiet was painful. 

The warden was the first to sense it. A 
nod of his head and Tommy, immaculate 


in his white coat, was at his side. 
“Tommy,” he whispered, “last year you 
told me afterwards that you’d asked the 
boys to be quiet. This time tell them to 
make all the noise they want. They’re 
all here to have a good time.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you sir,” and Tommy 
jabbered out the warden’s pleasure in 
Cantonese. 

But he might as well not have spoken. 
Whether Tommy’s countrymen were too 
absorbed at their plates or too depressed 
by their surroundings, they alone knew. 

Slowly, painfully to the guests, the two 
hours of banqueting passed. Roast pork 
gave way toomelettes; shrimpsand chicken 
passed before more pork. And for those 
who might not get their fill from the thir- 
teen courses, there stood before each place 
a heap of nuts and candy and fruit with 
a paper bag to hold it en route to the cell. 


T last it came time for speech mak- 
ing. Tommy, of course, was 
toastmaster. He hit his knife against the 
tin tea cup. The party came to order. 
Many a toastmaster would have envied 
his ease and his words. ‘‘We are here, my 
friends,” he began, “through the magnani- 
mous spirit of one man, our warden, who 
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has graciously sical us to celebrate 
our new year. Let us call with pleasure 
for a few remarks from him, the Honorable 
Frank J. Smith.” 

The warden rose, wished his charges the 
compliments of the season, and was 
seated. Others responded in kind. 

But before the party disbanded Tommy 
had a parting message to give his country- 
men in their native tongue—something 
that the “outsiders” did not understand 
until it was translated for them later. 
Evidently it reflected something of what 
had filled the minds of the quiet ban- 
queters during their silent feast. It was 
an episode in the life of Confucius, over 
four hundred years B. C.—Confucius, the 
great sage, who had allowed his own 
daughter to marry an ex-convict. 

“ you are sad to be in prison on the 
new year”, was Tommy’s message, “if you 
feel disgraced to be in jail; just remember 
what our great Confucius told his daugh- 
ter before her wedding— 

“He said he was willing that she should 
marry a man who had been in prison for 
stealing sheep. And as Confucius accepted 
Kung Yelt Chang for a son-in-law he told 
his daughter, ‘Although he was in prison 
he was not to blame’.” 





Mr. Wright Builds 


that could stay out of water eleven 
months in Arizona’s dry climate and 
not warp. 

He had built canoes but this was an en- 
tirely different problem. With his cus- 
tomary thoroughness he began a study of 
boats. While on business trips in New 
York or the Pacific coast, he availed him- 
self of every opportunity to study the 
various types. He got nautical books, 
magazines and papers, poring over their 
contents. He talked boats with old salts, 
he talked boats to his friends, he thought, 
ate and slept boats for nearly a year. 

Deciding, at last, on the type best suited 
to his needs, he drew plans, had them 
blue-printed. There were to be no chances 
taken with it, so he built a small model in 
scale of an eighth of an inch to an inch. 
This was done over another period of 
months as pastime from writing. Every 
step was planned so success would be as- 
sured. He ordered his own materials, 
often making a special trip to a market 
for some item, such as a trip to Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico for special Mexican hard- 
woods. 

He did the actual building himself, with 
a little aid at times from three friends— 
Walter Bailey, his partner in Cross Anchor 

cattle ranch near Mexico; C. H. Marvin, 

former president of the University of 
Arizona and Tom Richey, his personal 
attorney. Mr. Wright, Mr. Richey and 
Mr. Bailey have been pals for years. 

During the entire summer of 1926 the 
author worked on the boat. The warmest 
day found him sweating over tools and 
materials, clad in a pair of old overalls, 
shirt, shoes and the crown of a Panama 
hat. His hands were rough, finger nails 
broken, worn down and his arms, face and 
shoulders sunburned. Even the canvas 
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canopy suspended over the spot where 
the boat was taking shape did not prevent 
his being burned. He worked slowly, 
with great care and precision, seeming to 
glory in every bit of labor. 

He has always been proud of his undeni- 
able talent for making things, whether 
wrought iron grilles for radiators in his 
home or shower baths for his camp tents. 
He carries over this pride of constructing 
things to his books. He had taken the 
time one day to explain to a young hope- 
ful his methods in writing a book. The 
impudent young man exclaimed, ‘‘Why, 
this is not inspirational writing.” Amer- 
ica’s most popular novelist returned, “Of 
course not. I’m not an artist, but a car- 
penter. I build books.” . 


FTER a year of work on the boat it 

was ready to skim over the gulf or 
Arizona lake waters, its Caille out-board 
motor churning a white ribbon behind. 

The boat is remarkable aside from its 
builder and the place of its construction. 
It will accommodate seven persons com- 
fortably, weighs 250 pounds, is fourteen 
feet over all, has a beam of four feet six 
inches and walls only one-fourth of an 
inch thick. Two men can lift it and place 
it bottom up on the truck’s iron frame that 
conforms to the boat. 

It is a beautifully built thing from keel 
to mahogany and brass trimmings. Mr. 
Wright drew the rib’s curves on his work 
table and steamed the oak into place. He 
gave the boat a stiff backbone for the long 
trips by knitting the skeleton structure 
closely together. Over this he built, layer 
on layer, the thin wall. First a layer of 
Spanish cedar in strips one-eighth inch 





a Boat 


thick by two inches wide, then a layer of 
canvas (eight ounce duck quality) set in 
marine glue on the first “skin”; then an- 
other layer of cedar, this last closely 
riveted with copper bolts clear through 
the other thicknesses and the ribs. A 
final layer of canvas was glued on and 
filled with shellac and leaded for final 
painting. The mahogany trim strips and 
brass rub streak were added, making the 
whole rich in color and snappy in appear- 

ance. The entire bottom was covered 
with copper to prevent wear when pulled 
over the sand. 

Inside, copper air chambers were fitted; 
one large one under the forward deck, 
smaller ones under the forward and stern 
seats, which make the boat actually a life- 

saving craft, impossible to sink and cap- 
able of handling the three hundred pound- 
ers that battle for hours with a fisherman. 

The inside is as attractive as the outside. 
Cedar floor gratings were placed on oak 
sts, the floor below being leaded and 
painted. Except for the floor all the 
woods had been shellacked and left in 
natural colors, red cedar and oak. Com- 
fortable seats were built. 

Late in the summer the work was fin- 
ished and the boat given its final inspec- 
tion and test in the Wright swimming 
pool. It had been tested for balance weeks 
before in the same pool by Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Richey, who teetered 
and rocked the boat, giving it every 
chance to proclaim hidden weaknesses. 
None appeared so it was completed. 

It was a strange baptism and launching 
Mr. Wright’s desert-built boat received. 
No name and the swimming pool for the 
waters. At any rate there were some dis- 
tinguishing features. For one thing, the 
plunge stands at the foot of a bath house 
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made entirely of cactus wood, no other 
like it ever having been built. 

The four men who had seen it through 

its building gathered round to view with 
pride their handiwork and contemplate 
trips to sea, not for a tale, but a string of 
rooster fish. The three helpers conceded 
that the honors were all due Mr. Wright, 
but were rather proud that they had held 
an occasional rib in place, applied marine 
glue or given some other aid to the build- 
ing. 
Mr. Wright wore no silk hat or frock 
coat for the launching, but clung to his 
nondescript overalls, and the brimless 
crown of the once-grand Panama that 
could a tale unfold of lost and found in a 
New York club. 

‘The name is the one unfinished detail of 
the boat. Why? Because the children of 
a friend were given the honor of finding 
one and as there are four children—well, 
they just can’t decide. 

[he boat was given its real baptism 
and test in the Gulf of California in Feb- 
ruary when Mr. Wright took a fishing 
party to Port Libertad, Mexico. Every 
hope, every anticipation was realized. 
There was ease in transportation, beauty 
of appearance, comfort while fishing, 
speed and security. 





The 
Senorita’s Kids 


(Continued from page 11) 


time as he swept into the channel he saw 
Pablo holding the lantern. The old re- 
tainer loomed giantlike, the lantern seemed 
almost a light-house to the tired eyes of 
Don Jose. Slowly, waveringly, into the 
calm, sheltered cove the boat proceeded; 
only as the last of the children swarmed 
toward the house and the boat was se- 
cured did he collapse in a semi-daze. 

“Just a minute, Pablo, just a minute,” 
he directed feebly, “Let me get my wind. 
No, don’t call Hermosa, [’m all right. 
No, never mind, I can make it in a min- 
ute,” as the old servant put his arm 
about his master’s shoulders. Finally, 
leaning heavily on Pablo, he staggered up 
the path and into the unkempt sitting- 
room where he slumped into a chair. For 
a few minutes he sat in a half-daze; then 
he was aroused by a terrific hubbub out- 
side and as the door crashed open, he 
gave a gasp of amazement. 

Surely, by some magic, he had been 
transported to Spain or back to the long 
ago days of the Rancho. Into the room 
trooped a group of boys and girls; the 
boys clad in the gay regalia of tiny Spanish 
caballeros; the girls, elaborate mantillas 
about their heads, waving gilded fans in 
their hands, pirouetted and posed as if they 
were the originals of those whose clothing 
they wore. Then Don Jose remembered; 
he had told Pablo to outfit the children 
from the family chests which, except for 
occasional airings, had been unopened 
for years. A slow smile covered his fea- 
tures—fifty years ago, he a caballero of 
fifteen had worn just such an outfit— 
fifty years ago, and now—now— 

“We’re all hungry,” declared a tiny 
senorita, with soulful, flirting eyes. 
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You sell to yourself . 


over your scales 


Let them be accurate—fast— 
labor-saving 


Regard your weighing as an operation for de- 
values 
sold; values divided. Then there is no mis- 
taking the fact—scale errors are value errors. 
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termining values—values purchased; 
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68 The Seniorita’s Kids: 


“Certainly you are,” he laughed. 
“‘Pablo—Hermosa! Arrange the table 
and prepare food for these ninas; kill a 
couple of oxen and open a barrel of wine.” 
He was even yet in a daze, back to fifty 
years ago when family, retainers and 
friends had been housed and fed by the 
score. 

“Si, Senor Don Jose, already have I 
start. Muy pronto I have one grand ban- 
quet. Pablo—mas preserve,’ came the 
cracked voice of Hermosa. 

“Where did you all come from—what’s 
your names—whose children are you?” 
asked the Don, placing the midget senorita 
on his knee. 

“We're Sefiorita Juanita Coronado’s 
kids,” explained one of the older boys. 
“She’s coming tonight. A nurse brought 
us.” 

“Whose?” 

“Senorita Coronado’s. She lives just a 
little ways down the road from here and 
we all come down to spend our vacations.” 

“Senorita?” muttered Don 
Jose. How Senorita Coronado 
and yet have twelve children— 
possibly | a secret divorce with a 
resumption of her maiden name. 

But then he had never heard of 
even her marriage. 


RE all of you Senorita 
Coronado’s?” he quer- 
ied weakly. 
““Sure—and we’re hungry.” 
“Yes, yes, the food will be 
ready in a minute.” But Juan- 
ita’s children—Heavens! Twelve 
of them, the oldest not more than 
hfteen. 

“I don’t know—never saw 
him. She told me not to ask 
any questions about him.” 

“Sancta Maria!” muttered the 
Don. Aloud he asked the boy: 
‘And her husband—is he here 
also?” 

**Naw, she aint never got mar- 
ried. Say, when do we eat?” 

“Madre di Dios!’ He had 
lost his usual calm. Little 
Juanita—not married and here 
with twelve children. Impossible! But 
here they were. Juanita—the last of 
the Coronados—to have come to such 
a pass, and with all her money. Pah, 
it was disgusting! It—a_ shrill ring 
on the telephone interrupted his tangled 
thoughts, still in a half-daze from his 
battle with the storm. Leaning over he 
snatched the receiver. 

“Hello,” came a feminine voice, “Hello 
—Don Jose Cabrillo? This is Juanita 
Coronado. Oh, Don Jose, I have just 
this minute arrived and all my children 
are gone. My old crippled servant says 
she thinks she saw you pull a boat out to 
Half-Moon Rock and get them. Did you 
—did you?” The voice was almost hys- 
ang “T did, Senorita.” 

“Did you get all of them?” 

“How should I know—how many are 
there?” 

‘Just a minute while I look at the list.” 

The Don collapsed. A list to see how 
many—she couldn’t even keep count of 
them—possibly there were more than 
twelve! Again came her voice, slightly 
calmer now. 

“Thirteen.” 
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An altar serves 


“T got only twelve,” he barked. 

“Oh! Oh! One of them is drowned— 
no, no—twelve’s right. Can you bring 
them right over to my place, Don Jose?” 

“They’re just ready to eat.’ 

“T’ll be right over there.” 

“I'd prefer—,” but a click from the 
other end of the line notified him that 
she was gone. 

Already Pablo was carrying in huge 
platters of ham and eggs; pitchers of 
milk; jars of jams and jellies; loaves of 
bread. The Don thanked heaven that 
Pablo persisted in keeping chickens and 
goats. The two servants were in their 
glory; this was something like the days of 
the old Rancho when every night had wit- 
nessed a gorgeous banquet. 

Scarcely had his guests seated them- 
selves when there came a sharp ring at 
the door-bell almost instantly followed by 
Senorita Dona Juanita Coronado. Don 
Jose had not seen her since the night of the 
quarrel, but it seemed impossible that she 


Hills 


By Axtce McIntyre Pack 


Along the highways of the West they lie, 
Each hill a scarred old mother looking down 
Where men have borne her children to the town, 
Leaving but blackened stumps to mark the sky. 
Hers was the task to rear each stalwart son, 
Her breast the dark and tender sheltering earth 
“Who’s your father?” For those green children cradled from seed birth, 
Lonely she rests, her duty bravely done. 


Yet on each hill is peace beneath the scars, 
For those straight sons are living out the plan 
She visioned while she urged themtoward the stars 
Homes in far cities; spires; a bridge’s span; 
And one, a giant that she sent away, 
where men may come and pray. 


could be fifty years old. Her heavy black 
hair, wind-swept and touched by the 
night mist, straggled about an almost 
youthful face, perfect in its regular con- 
tour. Her great dark eyes were pools of 
innocence and subdued laughter with but 
a bare hint of lurking sorrow. With quick, 
birdlike movements she hurried to the 
Don. She barely reached to his shoulder 
but poise and dignity added inches to her 
height. 

“Don Jose—,” her voice carried mem- 
ories of tinkling guitars, of songs on moon- 
lit balconies— “it was noble of you to 
rescue them; I would never have forgiven 
myself had one of them been lost. There 
—there, my pretty ones,” as the children 
swarmed around and over her. 

“You are quite welcome, Seforita,”’ he 
answered courteously but with _pro- 
nounced emphasis on the title. ‘Won't 
you take a place at the table? I fear your 
children will be unable to wait much 
longer.” 

“And so you are all alone now, Don 
Jose,” she observed, barely touching the 
food into which the children were making 
mighty inroads. 
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“All alone, except for Pablo and Her- 
mosa—still, there are worse things than 
being alone,” he added meaningly. 

“T should think you would get terribly 
lonesome; the name of Cabrillo should not 
have been allowed to become but a mem- 
ory. 

“T presume you feel the same about the 
Coronados; at least, you seem to have 
taken precautions,” he replied sarcasti- 
cally. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘*These,” and he waved a hand toward 
the busy children, 

“Oh. Yes, it is the best I can do, al- 
though hardly satisfactory.” 

“Where is their father?” 

“T haven’t the least idea,” she smiled. 
“T really don’t know who is the father of 
any of them.” 

*‘Senorita!”’ shouted the Don, rising 
furiously from his chair, “Have you no 
shame, no respect for the ancient name of 
Coronado? For more than two hundred 
years that name, together with 
that of Cabrillo, has stood for 
honor, courage and virtue; you 
are the first to drag it in the 
dirt.”’ His eyes glittered with in- 
dignation. 

Juanita’s tiny figure tensed 
with anger, her black eyes 
glinted threateningly as she rose 
from her chair. 

“What do you mean, Senor 
Don Jose?” she demanded. “It 
is something new for a Cabrillo 
to insult a lady and a guest. | 
have done nothing to drag the 
name of the Coronados in the 
dirt, nothing to be ashamed of. 
Please explain yourself.” 


Hé gasped, nothing to be 
ashamed of—she_ with 
twelve children and no husband. 
He waved his hands feebly, his 


speech became almost __in- 


coherent. 
“These twelve children of 
yours,” he snorted. “You are 


not married—you even admit 
that you haven’ t the least idea 
who their fathers may be.” 

For a minute Juanita gazed at him in 
stupefied amazement, then she slumped 
into her chair while peal after peal of 
laughter echoed through the barn-like 
room. 

“Oh, Don Jose,” she finally gasped. 

“this will be the death of me, it really 
will Why certainly they are my children, 
all of them, but I am not their mother; I 
haven’t the least idea who their mothers 
are either,” and again she burst into un- 
restrained laughter. 


“You are not their mother,” he mut- 
tered. 
“Certainly not,” she laughed. ‘These 


children are little nameless ones, aban- 
doned on doorsteps, in alleys and parks. 
For the past twenty years I have main- 
tained an orphan asylum for such; each 
year I take the most delicate and those 
who have kept the best records on a 
vacation with me. Heretofore I have 
taken them to my mountain home; this 
year, on account of the forest fires, I was 
compelled to bring them here. Occasion- 
ally I find some boy or girl who is un- 
usually intelligent and worthy; such I 
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adopt, giving them the name of Coronado. 
Already there are ten of these Coronados; 
five in school, two of the boys in the busi- 
; ness world and three of the girls married. 

So far not one of them has done anything 
' to bring discredit on my name; also, in 
this way I am making certain that the 
name will never disappear. You see, Don 


' Jose, 1 was becoming very lonesome even 


twenty years ago, and I feared that I 
would become more so, that is the reason. 
Do you still think I am a shameless per- 
dear, 1 in a few minutes,” as a 
baby sefiorita climbed into her lap and 
snuggled against her bosom. ‘‘And you, 
Don Jose, the years seem to have treated 
you kindly.” 

“Yes—but my life is rather a lonely one; 
except for Father Dominguez I seldom 
have visitors here. This place has more 
life in it tonight than it has had in the past 
twenty years.” 

“It seems almost like the days of the 
Old Rancho,” she murmured. 

“Yes—tonight. But soon—” he shrug- 
ged his shoulders disconsol: ately and then 
straig htened up. “Juanita,” he begged, 
“why not, for tonight, bring back for you 
and me the days of the Rancho? I still 
have the clothing, the children have some 
of iton now. Why not you and I costume 
ourselves and have a dance in memory of 
the days of long ago.” As she nodded her 
head happily he strode to the door. 

“Pablo—Hermosa!” he shouted. “Her- 
mosa” as the old woman appeared, “take 
Senorita Dona Coronado to the ladies’ 
dressing room and assist her. Pablo, 
your guitar!’ He swung from the room. 


FEW minutes later the children 

suddenly straightened up with 
gasps of delight. From opposite doors had 
entered two figures in century-old cos- 
tumes. Don Jose, clad in a velvet suit, 
silver bells tinkling on his trousers legs, 
silver spurs clanking on his shoes, in his 
hand a huge silver-corded sombrero, strode 
to the center of the room where stood the 
Senorita. Her mirthful eyes played hide- 
and-seek with a gold-and-silver fan, a 
silken mantilla draped down from her head 
and half-concealed her shoulders, a black 
dress extended to her dainty ankles. 

“Ah, Senorita,” murmured the Don, 
“vou are as fair and wonderful as ever.” 
With hand lifted high and extended he 
advanced toward her as she waited in like 
posture. 

lhe room had been darkened except for 
the blaze from the huge fireplace; Pablo, 
seated in a corner, his shadow coming and 
going with the flickering flame, struck 
up a fandango, accompanying it with a 
worded composition of his own, half-song, 
half-ballad, telling of the glories of the 
days when Cabrillos and Coronados had 
tuled the countryside. 

Advancing, retreating, circling, the two 
principals seemed to have stepped from 
one of the paintings about the wall of the 
smoke-tinted room. The children, spell- 
bound and mute for a few minutes, burst 
into shrill cries of approval as the dance 
ended; and now from the side-room came 
Hermosa, in her hands a tambourine and 
castanets. 

“Senorita,” she begged, “the dance of 
Carmen as you did it thirty years ago. 
Aho—aho—thirty years ago and never 
was there such a Carmen.” 
(Continued on page 78) 
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The House Without a Maid 


HENahouseholdhas grown 
accustomed to trained ser- 


vice, or even to the pair of 


extra hands with only a 

willing heart to guide 
them, it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to grow accustomed to the substitution of 
home talent without lowering the standard 
of food or the habits of daily living. Since 
children are absorbing table manners and 
behavior from the manner in which they 
are being reared, it is essential that this 
should have order and dignity in some 
measure, and therefore the hours spent at 
the table should be marked by cheerful- 
ness and unhurried behavior in 


These are part of the pleasures and mem- 
ories of a home that add grace to living 
and broaden the interests and activities of 
every life, and they are worth great sacri- 
fice to continue, even though they may be 
on a different and less extravagant scale. 

An intelligent woman, in assuming the 
entire charge of her own home, will quickly 
find that she improves upon the former 
plan to meet her greater convenience. She 
will see that her head saves her heels, 
and simplify the labor accordingly. She 


will do only what she can do well, but the 
chances are ten to one that she will dis- 
cover a way to do well most of the things 


woman without a maid calls upon con- 
stantly. If it is kept close to the table, 
extra articles may be near at hand, and 
dishes from the first courses placed here 
while later ones are being eaten. 

When there are guests in the house it is 
sometimes easier to carry a breakfast tray 
to them than to serve a more elaborate 
breakfast at the table. Besides, this also 
gives freedom in the early hours of the day 
to both hostess and guest. For this ser- 
vice a tray is needed that is roomy and 
convenient, an individual cream pitcher 
and sugar bowl, a covered plate for the 
toast or hot bread, and a small tea or 
coffee pot so that the guest 





contrast to the confusion that 
so often attends a change in 
the established order. 

If some sort of flexible plan 
can be made for performing 
the various duties of the home, 
so much the better. The 
work divided between several 
persons is less tiresome and 
more quickly done. The re- 
sponsibility shared is seldom 
a burden to anyone, and the 
change from professional ser- 
vice to the home variety is not 


noticeable in any degree. That 
is, nowhere except in_ the 
matter of table service. Nec- 


essarily when there is no one in 
the kitchen to be summoned 
for the duty, a member of the 
family must volunteer and 
leave the table for this purpose. 
And here confusion results un- 
less a definite plan is made 
and carried out in as good 
order as if the service were 
professional. This should be followed 
whether there are guests present or not, 
for only in this way can ease be given to 
the service and the way in which it is 
received ‘by the household. 

While it is not necessary to follow any 
plan that imposes too much work or strain 
on the family, it is best to keep to the 
former standard in the fundamentals. The 
food should always be nourishing, the 
meals well-balanced and the table set 
neatly and attractively. The arrangement 
should seem as well-oiled and effortless as 
possible, to avoid the unpleasant strain so 
often appearing in the home without a 
maid. And, above all, entertaining should 
not be abandoned or hospitality curtailed 
too much to meet the limited service. 
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@ When there are guests in the house it is sometimes easier 
to carry a breakfast tray to them than to serve a 


more elaborate breakfast at the table 


she has been doing and without too great 
an effort. 

The table should be set carefully and 
correctly for each meal with the necessary 
amount of silver, not only because this 1s 
the correct practise, but also because it 
avoids rising from the table to bring the 
needed articles. 

For breakfast the fruit course may be 
put on the table in readiness for all comers. 
The fruit plate may be placed over the 
breakfast plate so that it is necessary to 
remove only the one to have the other 
ready for use. An electric percolator and 
an electric toaster are great conveniences 
as both toast and coffee can be made at 
the table and served as required. 

A tea-wagon is an assistance that the 
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may have either as preferred. 
A small vase may hold a flower, 
or a blossom or two may be 
placed on the tray for the 
enjoyment of the guest. 


T luncheon if soup or 
something cold is to be 
served first it should be on the 
table when the household 





-vious to the luncheon. 


assembles. If there is no pre- 
liminary course the main dish 
should be in place so that the 
housewife may be seated and 
not be obliged to leave the 
table until the next course 1s 
served. If the dessert is a 
cold one, or perhaps only cake 
or cookies and fruit, it may be 
placed on the tea-wagon or 
side table and served without 
leaving the room. 

Entertaining at luncheon 1s 
a delightful form of hospitality, 
especially for women, and if the 
number is not too large or the 
menu too elaborate it is quite possible to 
do this in a maidless household. Dishes 
should be served that do not require any 
assistance, such as sauces, gravies, or ac- 
companiments. The table follows the 
usual rules for table setting and all the 
appointments and arrangements should 
be kept extremely simple. Elaborate 
decorations, table linen, silver and place 
cards are not in good taste when the hos- 
tess is also cook and waitress. 

All the marketing should be done one 
or two days beforehand and as much of 
thé preparation as possible one day pre- 
Set the table with 
silver sufficient for a!l courses except des- 
sert. Have this on the tea-wagon or side 

table and place it on the dessert plate as 
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| this is served. The first course should be 


onthe table when the guests are seated and 
when this is finished the hostess should rise 


| as quietly as possible and remove these 


lates, leaving the service plates in place. 
Do not stop and enter into the conversa- 
tion while waiting on the table. Be as quiet 
and inconspicuous as possible until you 
can again assume your place. In remov- 
ing the plates do not pile them one on 
another, but carry them to the kitchen 
one in each hand. Always remember that 
hurry is not part of a well-bred woman’s 
life in any of its activities, and carry out 
the necessary duties quietly and without 
any excited effort or apologies. 

At the home dinner table when there is 
no maid, the carving and serving will be 
done at the table and the vegetables 
served by some member of the family 
from hot covered dishes from which later 
servings may be made without leaving the 
table. One person, and one person only, 
should rise to wait on the table. If two or 
more persons undertake this, confusion 
results with additional trouble all around. 


TT‘HERE are, of course, other 
matters for consideration in the 
house without a maid beyond enter- 
taining or even serving simple home 
meals. The accomplishment of daily 
round of tasks with still time and en- 
ergy left for outside pursuits demands a 
careful plan that keeps order without 
allowing housework to become a consum- 
ing monster. Take advantage of all the 
devices for mechanical assistance. The 
vacuum cleaner will do the cleaning in 
half the time and with half the labor that 
is necessary to put behind the broom. 
This applies to the dishwasher, the washing 
and ironing machines and many other ap- 
pliances that have been invented to assist 
the housewife. 

But even these cannot be used to great 
advantage without a plan that regulates 
the work and the hours to be given to it 
so that nothing is neglected and some 
leisure is left for more delightful affairs. 

Keep certain days for cleaning, others 
for cooking and baking. Divide the day 
into convenient periods for the prepara- 
tion of meals, dishwashing, cleaning, bed 
making, and other tasks and stick to this 
schedule. If you have allowed yourself 
too much time for one thing and not 
enough for another, make the change but 
give each arrangement a fair trial before 
abandoning it. If there are children in 
the family old enough to be helpful, assign 
certain tasks to them and see that they 
are carried out properly and regularly. 
This is a training in responsibility and 
helpfulness that each child is entitled to 
as a member of the family. 

Routine and order should be established 
in the servantless household for those, 
after all, are the only means for avoiding 
confusion. Certain rooms should be 
cleaned at regular intervals and on cer- 
tain days. Do this thoroughly and then 
do not repeat it too often. A little clean- 
ing between times will keep it in order. 
Simplify meals and service wherever this 
is possible without making a sacrifice of 
nourishment, flavor or good taste. In this 
way there is no danger of a lowered stand- 
ard of living for the family or the in- 
dividual. 
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New 


| etm like these come to us almost 
daily. We are proud of the friendship 
and appreciation they express—and proud 
of the Hotpoint quality that inspires them. 
Yet, fine as these old Hotpoints are, the 
Hotpoint SUPER-IRON of today is as 
much improved as a 1928 automobile is 
over the first motor cars. 

If you are now using an unsatisfactory, 
troublesome iron, why not save money, 
time and effort for years to come by get- 
ting a Hotpoint SUPER-IRON today? 
You'll be delighted to find how much 
faster, easier and better you can iron with 
the World’s Prize Hotpoint. 


3-lb. and 7'%-lb. sizes, too 
Every woman needs the dainty little 3-lb. 
Hotpoint for her silk things. It’s conve- 
nient for traveling, too ($3.95). And the 
714-lb. Master Hotpoint ($7.50) for heavier 
ironing and pressing. 

Hotpoint Servants are sold by dealers 
and electric companies everywhere. Insist 
on getting “Hotpoint” electric appliances 
for greatest value, longest service and ever- 
lasting satisfaction. 


Only the Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 
gives all these advantages 


Only Hotpoint has the patented CALROD heating 
element cast in solid iron. Practically indestructible. 
It is more efficient, holds an even heat longer, and is 
more economical. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
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When You Buy Your 


Iron 


consider these letters 


56 Henshaw St, 
Brighton, Mass, 
March 28, 1927, 
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The New Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 
for everlasting satisfaction 
Price only $6.00 


(For the best iron at $5, get a Hotpoint Model R.) 


Patented THUMB REST. The greatest ironing 
convenience invented in 24 years. Rests wrist, arm 
and shoulder. Try it at your dealer’s and find for 
yourself how much more easily you can iron. 

Exclusive HINGED PLUG. Trebles the life of 
the iron cord. 

The HEEL STAND saves lifting. Merely tilt the 
iron back on its cool stand, and then down again 
onto your ironing. 

Hottest at the POINT, where it meets the cool 
damp cloth first. Irons better in gathers and ruffles; 
doesn’t cool down; it “speeds” the ironing. 

These are only a few features of the SUPER- 
IRON. There are many more. 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.., Inc. 
155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in the principal cities. 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Cold Drinks avd Their Accompaniments 
Now that Summer's Here 


URING the summer season 

a great deal of informal en- 

tertaining may be done 

through the aid of iced 

drinks and some appropri- 
ate accompaniment that is easily prepared. 
A bowl of punch and a plate of sandwiches 
or small fancy cakes is the nucleus of an 
evening of dancing or cards, while a pitcher 
containing an iced beverage is a delightful 
change in summer from the hot cup of tea 
that is so welcome at other seasons. 

Frozen appetizers are becoming more 
and more popular during the summer and 
are often equally suitable for dessert on an 
informal occasion. Fruit cups and cock- 
tails are cold accompaniments to summer 
meals that have a food and health value 
quite apart from their delicious coolness 
and flavor. 

In serving an iced drink be sure that it 
has had time to become thoroughly chilled, 
and, if necessary, add another portion of 
ace just before serving. When mixing the 
fruit for fruit cups, allow it to stand long 
enough to blend completely. Do not add 
nuts until just before serving as they are 
apt to change the color of the fruit. 

Frozen cocktails are served in cocktail 
glasses in small portions. A dessert of 
similar character is served in punch glasses 
or tall long stemmed glasses that hold a 
larger amount. A garnish of fresh fruit is 
always attractive. Maint, maraschino 
cherries cut in tiny bits, a sprinkling of 
orange or lemon rind, or finely cut candied 
ginger are all used as garnishes. 

At the present time iced drinks are 
served from large pitchers with matching 
glasses rather than from a punch bowl. 
These come in colored glass and in many 
attractive shapes. 

Iced Drinks 
Tea Punch 
2 cups strong hot tea 1 pint ginger ale 
1 cup sugar 1 pint water 
1 cup orange juice Fresh mint 
14 cup lemon juice 
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Dissolve sugar in hot tea. Add strained 
fruit juices and water. Chill and when 
ready to serve add ice-cold ginger ale. 


Spiced Tea 
3 tablespoons Ceylon 1% lemon, sliced 
tea 2 cloves 
1 quart boiling water 6 maraschino cherries 
4 tablespoons sugar 
Pour water over tea and allow to steep 
five minutes. Strain and while cooling add 
sugar, lemon, cloves and maraschino cher- 
ries. Serve in tall glasses half full of ice 
and place a spray of mint on top of each 
elass. 
Fruit Tea 
6 stalks young rhu- 1 quart water 


barb Juice of 2 lemons 
l pint freshly made 8 thinly sliced 
tea oranges 


Cook rhubarb in water until tender. 
Drain and set juice away to cool. Add 
tea to this with lemon juice and orange 
slices. Sweeten the mixture to taste and 
serve in tall thin glasses partially filled 
with shaved ice. 

Peach Punch 
1 cup water 
4 drops almond ex- 
tract 


2 large peaches 

2 oranges 

1 lemon 

16 cup sugar 
Boil sugar and water together for ten 

minutes. Cool, add orange juice and lemon 

juice, peach pulp forced through a sieve 

and almond extract. Add iced water to 

make a quart. 


Berry Punch 
2 cups currant juice 1 cup fresh pineapple 
2 quarts ripe red juice 
raspberries 3 oranges 


1 pint chipped ice 


5 cups sugar 
1 pint hot water 


Charged water 
2 lemons 
Place the sugar in the currant juice and 
hot water and bring to the boiling point. 
When the sugar is dissolved allow it to 


enough charged water to make preferred 
strength and flavor. Serve in glasses with 
whole berries or orange slices on top. 
Buttermilk Shake 

Juice of 1 lemon 


1 cup sugar 
Juice of 2 oranges 


1 cup water 
1 quart buttermilk 

Boil sugar in water five minutes to make 
a syrup. Use about ¥% cup of this for 
sweetening, unless more is preferred. Put 
all ingredients in a bowl, beat thoroughly 
with an egg beater and serve poured over 
cracked ice. 
Oriental Punch 

Juice of 1 orange 

1 cup sugar 2 inch stick cinnamon 
3 pints water 1 cup currant jell; 

Simmer raisins, sugar, cinnamon and 
water together fifteen minutes. Add or- 
ange juice, strain and cool. Beat jelly 
thoroughly and add before serving. Serve 
with cracked ice. 

Cherry Crush 

1 quart cherry juice Juice of 1 lemon 
1 pound sugar Shaved ice 
1 pint water Vanilla ice cream 

Boil sugar and water long enough to 
make a syrup and use from a cup to a pint 
as preferred. Combine juices and syrup, 
strain and chill. Fill tall glasses about 
one-fourth full of shaved ice then fill with 
mixture. On the top add a spoonful of ice 
cream. 


1 cup raisins 


Grape Juice Lemonade 
1 pint water 2 lemons 
2 cups grape juice 
Cut lemons in halves and squeeze three 
halves into grape juice. Mix with water 
and put in glasses with ice. Slice last half 
of lemon in thin slices and add. 


Mixed Fruit Punch 
2 cups sugar 2 cups crushed pine- 
2 cups water _ apple 
34 cup lemon juice 14 cup maraschino 
1 cup orange juice cherries 


cool. Add pineapple juice and the juice of 34 cup pineapple 1 pint ginger ale 
oranges and lemons. Add the ice and juice 
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Peep into a modern kitch- | 


enand you will seca clean, \\\) 


bright place. It is cheer- \ 
ful with white enamel and 
gleaming aluminum. It is 
carefully arranged to make 
cooking as convenient and 
casy as possible. There are 
handy, built—in cabinets. 
And very probably on one 
of the shelves there is a can 
of Snowdrift. 

Women who revel in the 
daintiness and convenience 
of their kitchens are the ones 
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who especially like Snow- 
drift for shortening and for 
frying. They like its shin- 
ing whiteness and its fresh- 
ness. And they find it de- 
lightfully easy to work 
with because it is creamy. 
Creamy Snowdrift be- 
longs in the shining modern 
kitchen, It’s always creamy 
—always just right for mix- 
ing. People who use Snow- 
drift find that it shortens 
up the work of mixing 
cakes and picsand biscuits. 
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OREVER after, you'll 
laugh at the puny 
“mental hazards” on 
your course at home. 
You’ve sailed a ball 
in a perfect drive— 
out, and down, and down, till it 
was swallowed in Kilauea Vol- 
cano’s fuming throat. You’ve 
made the world’s grandest Hole- 
in-One. Scorch your scorecard 
at a smoking crevice nearby to 
prove it! 

Each year thousands view the 
awesome grandeur of Kilauea in 
perfect safety. And every day in 
Hawaii is filled with experiences 
as strange —shopping for brasses 
and South Sea treasures in quaint 
Oriental bazaars; trips in a native 
sampan to troll for fighting tuna, 
swordfish and ulua; golf on Ha- 
waii’s dozen scenic courses; surf- 
boarding, swimming, outrigger- 
canoeing 365 days in the year; 
visiting colorful canyons, extinct 
craters, secluded tropical beaches 
on the idyllic islands of Kauai, 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. 

About you are all the luxurious 
comforts of modern travel. Ten 
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million dollars have been newly 
spent for additional steamship 
and hotel facilities. Yet the emer- 
ald surf of Waikiki breaks in the 
sunlight just as it did when Stev- 
enson dreamed on this very beach 
—and at night, when the moon 
rises above the palms and au 
trees, the native boys sing the 
same slow-cadenced Hawaiian 
melodies that he loved. 


Easy to Go—and Inexpensive 


Ocean liners from Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Seattle or 
Vancouver will carry you to far- 
off exotic Hawaii inthe same time 
it would take just to cross the 
Atlantic. Come by one route — 
return by another — enjoy the 
scenic Pacific Coast as a part of 
your trip. 

Your local railroad, steamship 
or tourist agent will book you 
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he worlds grandest Hole~in-Oné 
on your Hawaiian Holiday]! 


direct from home, without pass- 
ports or formalities. He can tell 
you what a travel bargain it is— 
four thousand miles, in all, of 
delightful sailing on the sunny 
Pacific, first class steamer fares 
both ways, two weeks at Hawaii’s 
world-famed hotels, inter-island 
trips and sightseeing — and the 
cost need be no more than $400. 


Plan for it now. See your near- 
est ticket agency — and today, 
while you think of it, send this 
coupon for ‘‘The Story of Ha- 
waii,’’ a 24-page illustrated 
booklet in colors, and a copy of 
“Tourfax”. 





' 
215 McCann Building, San Francisco } 
(or 344 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A.) | 
Please send me your booklets, 
“HAWAII” and *TOURFAX.” 


1 
| 
NAME I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





ADDRESS 
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Make a syrup of the sugar and water by 
> boiling together about fifteen minutes. 
© Cool and add the fruit-juices. Strain and 
add pineapple pulp and maraschino cher- 
ries. Just before serving add ginger ale. 
Pour over a large piece of ice. 





Raspberry Julep 





2 cups raspberries 3 oranges 
114 cups sugar Sprigs of mint 
2 lemons 


Crush raspberries and heat slowly to 
extract the juice, adding a little water if 
necessary. Strain juice through cheese- 
cloth, add sugar and crushed mint. Cool 
and add juice of lemons and oranges. Di- 
lute with twice the quantity of cold water 
and serve with cracked ice with a sprig of 
mint in each glass. 


I Grapejuice Punch 


2 cups grape juice 34 cup sugar 
1 cup orange Juice 2 cups water 
1, cup lemon juice 1 quart ginger ale 


Mix fruit juices, sugar and water and 
stir until sugar is dissolved. Add ginger 
ale and serve immediately with cracked 
ice. 

Peach Cocktail 
1 pint fresh orcanned 1% cup diced pineap- 
peaches ple 
2 oranges Juice of 1 lemon 

Cut peaches in slices and dice orange 
pulp. Cut slices of pineapple into dice. 
Make a syrup of a cup of sugar and a cup 
of water boiled together for five minutes 
and cooled. Pour syrup over fruit and 
allow to stand in refrigerator for one hour. 
Serve in small glasses garnished with 
whipped cream. 


Sandwiches 
Shrimp and Cucumber Sandwiches 
1 can shrimps l4 teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 2 teaspoons lemon 
Sprinkling of clove juice 
Few grains salt Salad dressing 
1 teaspoon anchovy Cucumber slices 


paste 

Wash shrimps, remove intestinal vein 
and put through food chopper. To a cup 
and a half add butter and seasonings and 
moisten with salad dressing. Marinate 
cucumber slices fifteen minutes in French 
dressing. Spread filling on thin rounds of 
buttered bread and cover with cucumber 
slices. Top with second round of bread. 


Cheese Sandwiches 

lcup cream cheese 3 tablespoons minced 
1 tablespoon chutney __ pickles 
1 tablespoon Wor- 1 chopped pimiento 

cestershire sauce Graham bread 
2 tablespoons chop- Thick mayonnaise 

ped almonds Butter Salt 

Mix the seasonings into the cream 
cheese, adding enough mayonnaise to 
make the right consistency. Cut the bread 
into very thin slices, butter and spread 
with filling, put together sandwich fashion 
and cut in fancy shapes. 


Chatham Sandwiches 
\4 cup stuffed olives 3 tablespoons mayon- 


2 hard cooked eggs naise 

I small can deviled 2 tablespoons chili 
ham sauce 

Butter 


Chop olives and eggs very fine. Add 
deviled ham, mayonnaise and chili sauce 
and mix thoroughly. Spread between but- 
tered slices of whole wheat bread. 
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The NEW DRINK 





GHIRARDELLIS 
Chocolate Malted Milk 


Put acan of GHIRARDELLI’S 


CHOCOLATE MALTED 


MILK in your luncheon kit on your next motor trip. Shake 


it in your thermos with cold m 


ilk (either fresh or canned) 


and you have a delicious hot-weather drink. Kiddies love it. 


It contains only the solids of 


pure, rich, full-cream milk; 


malt; chocolate and cocoa and sugar. 
Vacuum packed to “ it fresh and pure! 


eHake its Se © yoursel 
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Prove to yourself 
thac the new X- 
Bazin Cream De- 
pilacory isthe safest 
and most effective 
superfluous hair 
remover. 





Try ic on your forearm or leg. Satisfy 
yourself by chis test chac X-Bazin Cream 
is the best obtainable. Five minutes will 
convince you. 


The new Cream is delicately perfumed. 
Ic is guaranteed harmless and gaa 
use will discourage 
further growth. Send 
1oc for liberal trial 
size tube. 


Harr & Rocket, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





X-Bazin Cream or Powder Depilatory soc 
At all drug and department stores 


XRQCIN 


‘Put on Like Cold @ 
“Whisk off ae Sant 


J. S. OCCALLAGHAN & SON 
243 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps) for 
trial cube of X-Bazin Cream Depilatory. 


apne ely aT ea 2 Le ee 


City pa 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Mercolized Wax gently, gradually, absorbs mud- 
dy, freckled, pimply, faded or aged surface skin; 
reveals fresh, young, white beautiful skin beneath. 
Have girlish beauty; look 10 to 20 years younger. 
Greatest beautifier and face rejuvenator known. 
Any drug store. Dearborn Supply Co., Chicago, III. 


Mercolized Wax 


\ & RS ond BEAUTIFIES 
















} roof liquid. 7%5c at your dealer's or 
1 MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








Hands and Their Charm 


ANDS are tell-tale things 

to the person who knows. 

Their ee their groom- 

ing, their movements all 

relate a story told with 

revealing truthfulness, but in a language 
that only the discerning have the power to 
understand. Their beauty is one of form 
and substance; 
their grace is so 
closely related to 
the spirit within as 
to reveal to a great 
extent the general 
characteristics of 
the person to 
whom they belong. 
Today women 
have, to a great 
extent, standard- 
ized their faces and 
their bodies. They 
have become slen- 
der and almost 
boneless in_ their 
slim straightness, 
made so to wear 
perfectly the sim- 
ple little dresses 
that lend youth to 
any age measured 
in pounds and not 
in years. Features 
are small and deli- 
cately modeled, 
while heads are 
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lack of intelligence. Hands can be trained 
to an expression that is dramatic in its 
intensity yet so balanced and delicate 
that they escape notice except as they 
perfect and complete the whole. 

Raquel Meller, that magnificent crea- 
ture of tragedy, Spanish peasant gypsy, 
artist, singing her strange little folk- 
songs in an eerie 
voice, tells her old- 
world stories with 
her magic hands. 
They are not small 
or shapely, but 
they are intensely 
dramatic. That 
strange downward 
sweep of the open 
palm that holds 
pride and humil- 
ity, the luring fin- 
ger that beckons 
and will not be 
denied, anger, de- 
spair, revenge—all 
these follow in 
swift succession 
and with move- 
ments of — such 
beauty that they 
sway the emotions 
almost beyond be- 
lief. 

Lady Diana 
Manners _as_ the 
nun in “The Mira- 
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sleek and trim and Herts westetewes = cle”, ~=that great 
shapely. It doesn’t : } i a sone pantomime, rings 
very much matter © # bavi oS ass =the =bell =of the 
whether they are My 2 ees = catheral to sum- 
dark or _ blonde; ane ssiniseseieesnan mon the world to 
they speak the witness her shame. 


same modern language of outer sophis- 
tication. But some inner thing informs 
the hands. General shape is a mystery, 
for it does not necessarily follow the 
general form of the body. A broad blunt 
hand sometimes contradicts every line of 
aristocratic breeding that the body ex- 
presses—peasant hands that have tilled 
the soil and done rough work of all kinds, 
not in this generation, perhaps, but not 
so far back that the hands have had time 
to forget. 

The quality and texture is fully as im- 
portant as the shape, and this is more 
within the power of the owner to control, 
for careful and faithful treatment will 
refine the skin and whiten it although ‘+ 
cannot change the size and form. 

After this come the movements of the 
hands—some inspired by a mind that is 
well poised and restrained, others scat- 
tered, almost hysterical in gestures that 
mean nothing except over-emphasis and 


Her two gentle hands stretch from the 
sleeves of her coarse robe toward the 
grimrope. They say it all, terror, despair, 
loneliness, courage. They are hands to 
make you weep. 


ANDS that are beautiful or 

beautifully kept, which is almost 
if not quite synonymous, seldom behave 
in an unseemly manner. If you are 
not sure of what your hands will do 
when you are not watching, make them 
so perfect in every detail that when they 
are conspicuous they will be above 
criticism. Gradually you will find that 
they have taken on a new beauty and 
dignity. They are no longer conscious of 
coagse skin, rough, uneven nails and lack 
of care. They are contented hands, satis- 
fied to lie in your lap quietly and become 
arciculate only when they have something 
tosay. It is said that people with beauti- 
ful hands use them beautifully. 
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Pioneering for Peace in the Pacific 


(Continued from page 14) 


purposes and methods were at first op- 
posed and criticised. Large commercial 
and labor organizations and the press were 
generally hostile to the idea. It was 
doubted if so many different peoples could 
mect and discuss irritating international 
issues without creating new difficulties and 
hastening the climax to older ones. Fin- 
ancial support for the venture, therefore, 
was not easily won. However, various in- 
dividuals and organizations of the coun- 
tries participating were finally induced to 
contribute in the neighborhood of $90,000 
for financing the first session, and this sum 
was subsequently permanently provided 
as a yearly fund for carrying on the work 
of the institute. Among those lending sub- 
stantial financial support to the first ses- 
sion and for continuance of the organiza- 
tion are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., The 
World Peace Foundation, International 
General Electric Company and Julius 
Rosenwald. 

Several of the people who protested 
most vigorously against the institute were 
induced to attend the 1925 sessions, and 
it was generally agreed that if some false 
judgments were not entirely eliminated 
by the experience, a wholesome spirit of 
fair mindedness and tolerance received its 
birth. The experiment, as a whole was 
voted a success, and facilities created for 
handling the general business of the in- 
stitute and conducting research work be- 
tween sessions. These researches fall into 
several divisions: namely, problems in- 
volved in immigration and migration; 
problems growing -out of international 
commercial and industrial relations; prob- 
lems created by religious, ethical and cul- 
tural contacts. The committees and sub- 
committees of each division had a two- 
year interval between the 1925 and 1927 
meeting of the Institute to gather current 
facts and developments on a wide range of 
Pacific problems. The fruit of their labors 
made available to the 1927 gathering ma- 
terial of a constructive and authentic 
nature, shorn of its irrelevant points; 
which factors, no doubt, have enabled the 
delegates and workers of this second in- 
stitute to cover even greater ground than 
the first. 

In addition to its research work, the 
institute publishes and makes public its 
findings. As before noted, newspaper rep- 
resentatives are not permitted to “cover” 
or report the institute sessions, but com- 
plete proceedings and researches are pub- 


lished and are readily available to all who 
may be interested in them. This material 
may be obtained by communicating with 
the head offices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in Honolulu, in charge of Merle 
Davis, General Secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 

Through these policies The Institute of 
Pacific Relations becomes a center for the 
gathering of intelligent, complete facts and 
knowledge on problems of the Pacific and 
a clearing house for the distribution of this 
material. By its nature, the organization 
can never be a governmental body, but its 
existence as a medium for assembling ma- 
terial will unquestionably make it a con- 
structive educational force, and a source of 
dependable, accurate facts to those whose 
responsibility it is to determine intelligent 
and just national and _ international 
policies. 

Summing up the final essence of the 
value and accomplishments of The In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, it is clear that 
such value lies in the organization’s oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the practical pos- 
sibility of people of widely diverse races, 
civilizations, cultures, viewpoints and ex- 
periences peaceably meeting and frankly 
talking over those issues, causing friction 
between them and threatening the des- 
truction of the peaceful course of their 
political, economic and social relations. 
The birth and existence of the institute is 
a demonstration of the possible superiority 
of investigation and discussion over dip- 
lomacy and strategy; the advantage of the 
student as against the professional states- 
man in clarifying international issues be- 
fore they draw countries into war. 

In the future years, through its labors 
and discussions of the causes of war, while 
those causes are in their first stages, The 
Institute of Pacific Relations may yet 
make constructive contribution to the 
world ideal of preventing wars—may be 
the pioneer in blazing the paths to the aim 
of world peace. At least it cannot wholly 
fail in the mission of promoting harmony 
and understanding between Oriental and 
Occidental peoples; of furthering mutually 
satisfactory and profitable development in 
industry and trade, and in making of this 
Pacific Era one in which the nations con- 
cerned have tried to create international 
vision, understanding, friendship, sym- 
pathy, justice and brotherhood. Therein 
lies the great strength and mission of The 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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For the Perfection 
of your Complexion 


Every woman knows that no 
single feature of feminine beauty 
is so important, so vital, as a flaw- 


less, beautiful skin. It is yours if 
you like. 

Kremola—the pure, white, 
dainty cream brings out all hidden 
beauties, gives complexions that 
flower-like, ivory-tinted texture— 
the dream of every woman—the 
admiration of every man. 

Quickly prove to yourself the amazing 
effectiveness of Kremola. Note how it 
banishes all facial blemishes. Moth 
patches, tan, dark spots, muddy com- 
plexion—even eczema—fade away and 
disappear. Try one complete box of 
Kremola. Then note the real skin beauty 
that can be yours. 


Large Size Box $1.25 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail 
prepaid. Beauty booklet free. 


DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 








rr Michigan Ave. bias’ 3 
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Feminine Loveliness 
depends on personal daintiness. 
Keep your hair exquisitely clean. 
See that it has a healthy gloss 
and a delicate fragrance. 
(AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


of Egyptian Henna 
used once a week will keep your hair in 
perfect condition. It lathers generously, 
rinses thoroughly, and leaves no oily or 
soapy residue. Will not change the color 
of the hair or scalp, but imparts a beauti- 
ful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 
For sale at all drug and departmentstores. 
Send this adv. with 10c. for sample pkg. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 471, 48 Warren Street, New York 


Try Amami Auburn for Henna , 
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Avoid - 


soiled 
dull 
cracked 
floors 


NSUYE, 
clean 
lustrous 
tight 
floors 





LEANING your finished floors 

with soap and water raises the 
grain, separates some boards, warps 
others, and eventually makes the en- 
tire floor unsightly. 


You can avoid this, and at the same 
time, keep your floors as clean and 
beautiful as when new, by applying 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax regularly 
instead of soap and water and ordi- 
nary wax. 


You have to use soap and water with 
ordinary wax if you want clean floors 
because ordinary wax does not remove 
dirt —it merely puts a new finish 
over the old. 


With Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax you 
need not use a drop of water because 
it cleans as it polishes. It is the only 
wax that removes dirt while renewing 
the finish. Its regular use insures a 
clean lustrous floor and one that re- 
mains in perfect condition at all times. 


Prove these claims yourself by send- 
ing for a free sample. We'll mail it 
postpaid. Never has a liquid wax com- 
bined such efficient cleansing ingredi- 
ents with so high a percentage of the 
finest polishing wax. 


AQUI VENEER 
CORPORATION 


4118 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WQS VENTER 


LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 






WHOS 
YO 


LIQUIB 
NEY 





Liquid Veneer Corporation 

4118 Licuid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 








State 
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The Charm of a 
French-Norman 
House 


pr 
(Continued from page 53) 










ceiling and the walls are fin- 
ished with rough cement 
plaster, done in_ turquoise 
blue and burnished gold. 
Woodwork here is southern 
gum. A finely executed fea- 
ture is the fireplace, of unusual 
design, its opening edged with 
art tile in soft green, blue and 
tan. The arched recess in the 
wall over the mantel shelf 1 
scenically decorated in corre- 
sponding colors and the hearth 
is of tile in dark red. A broad 
open arch connects living-room 
and dining-room. The latter has 
a coved ceiling and the woodwork 
is southern gum. Special atten- 
tion has been given to color as 
well as convenience in the kitchen 
and_ breakfast-room, the tiling 
being orchid and light cream, 
the drainboards outlined with 
black. The floor plan shows seven rooms, 
two bathrooms and the usual kitchen 
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Garden -ACummery 


By Eunice T. Gray 


F TER an absence of six years 

I returned to my California 

home at night, but even by 

starlight I could see the 

amazing growth that had 

taken place in the garden. Vines cur- 

tained the windows, low-growing shrubs 

had become a hedge, saplings that were 

eucalyptus now towered above the house 

and sang like harps as the sea wind’swayed 
their long branches. 

I was awake before dawn, eagerly look- 
ing out on beloved scenes, but we were 
wrapped in a fog blanket; cloud-banks hid 
the mountains and drifted slowly up the 

valley; a colorless world, silent except for 
the crash of the surf on the rocky point 
below. It was July; hot winds from the 
interior drew in the ocean moisture and the 
earth drank thirstily of the blessed fog. A 
little wind whistled down the canyon, 
gradually the cloud-bank shifted, trem- 
bled and parted—dawn was now on her 
way. 

Then I saw them on the edge of my gar- 
den, silhouetted against the sea, a row of 
brave Indian warriors returned from bat- 
tle, their gaunt bare bodies, gray in the 
half-light, feathered head-dresses and 
fringed leather leggins fluttering in the 
breeze. Warriors revisiting their old 
hunting grounds, perhaps to find lost 
spirits of their tribe. Misty shapes with 
trailing garments floated over them, and 
as these passed on out to sea I saw the 
warriors wave their shining arms in greet- 
ing and farewell. Suddenly the sun 
mounted the last peak, light broke over 


the valley, the rolling sea and the dark 
headlands, and my own fair garden was 
revealed in the morning glory. 

I never saw the Indians again but al! 
that enchanted season the garden was a 
stage set with a back drop of blue Pacific 
and shifting sand dunes and a foreground 
of straggling paths edged with Canterbury 
Bells and foxglove. Summer passed, Sep- 
tember came, drinking the last bit of mois- 
ture from earth and foliage. The eucalyp- 
tus trees in the garden had stood all day 
listless and dull, their tatters never more 
evident as they flapped about their sun- 
burned limbs. With dusk came relief from 
the sun’s glare. I was awakened at mid- 
night by a shuddering swish of sound. 
Pungent odors filled the room and all 
space seemed to echo with gusty sighs. 
Through the west windows I saw a strange 

group huddled and crouched, a circle of 
eery old women bending as if to warm their 
thin fingers over an invisible fire. Now 
and then a lean bare arm would reach 
from a ragged shadowy sleeve and toss 
something into the air, then all the witch- 
like creatures would rock back and forth 
in weird ecstasy, clap their scrawny hands, 
crouch and bend, then again toss mys- 
terious treasure into the air. 

I turned my face from the window but 
the ghostly rattle and the strange prick- 
ing odors kept me from sleep. Once as I 
looked out the entire group swayed for- 
ward and peered in at me. Their heads 
were swathed in dun-colored veils, their 
arms flung out as if to snatch at me, then 
they swayed back and out of sight. 
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A very necessary 
precaution 
in Summer 


Tue cleanness of the closet bowl 
is important at all times of the 
year. But it is especially impor- 
tant in summer. You need to be 
very sure that it is purified, often. 

Use Sani-Flush. Sprinkle it 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. Every stain, 
mark and incrustation is gone. 
Foul odors are banished. And the 
hidden, unhealthful trap—impos- 
sible to reach with a brush—is 
purified too. 

Easy to use, of course. And 
the use of Sani-Flush has taken 
the drudgery out of every neces- 
sary duty. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. Keep a can of it 
handy. Use it often. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
lop can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


| Sani-Flush | 


Cleans Closet Bowls | Without Scouring 





; y 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 47} 
ee Canton, Ohio AE 
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CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


D? Scholl's 
Zino-pads «see 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicage 


At drug 








“Cone Painting” 


e or plastic embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 
om body can do it. For fancy handkerchiefs, 
so scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 

Fea) drapes. Complete trial outfit, 

yy only $1.00. Includes complete 

and explicit instructions; silk 
y crepe handkerchief, stamped with 
latest design; 3 bottles color; 1 tube 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 6 cones. New illus- 
H trated cone painting booklet FREE. 
Y Finished handkerchief and materials 
would easily cost $3.85 in the stores— 
but you pay only a dollar. Order today! 





















Thayer&Chandler, Dept. 43, 913VanBurenSt.,Chicago 
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At noon on the morrow I looked from 
my window and saw only a group of tall 
silent eucalyptus trees, their leaves hang- 
ing motionless in the heat. A blue-jay 
romped about 1 in their tops and cried out 
harshly, ‘a drink, a drink!’ Days of 
drouth followed, ne of gusty south 
wind and yet no rain. Even the sea lay 
shimmering and blue, no cooling fog- 
banks to curtain it. 

Again, at night, I was awakened by 
mysterious sounds. A gentle patter, pat- 
ter, like rain on the roof. Moonlight 
flooded the room, the air was full of the 
pungent tang of drying meadow grass and 
tar-weed. Little breezes played in and 
out among the shining eucalyptus leaves. 
Patter, patter, someone was playing elves’ 
games and long slender fingers were ap- 
plauding. Next day the first rain fell 
gently on the grateful earth and toward 
night settled to steady down-pouring of 
refreshing sweetness. 

Such pranks were played in the garden 
through the showery changeful days that 
followed! Such flaunting banners and 
gay dancing in garments of gray and green, 
russet and mauve; such pageantry at sun- 
set and sunrise, moonlight festivals and 
noontide carnivals! There were nights 
when kings and queens and courtiers 
made merry there; lights like fire ran 
through their garments when their long 
robes swept the ground and eddied about 
them. 

Then came the winter storms; wind 
and rain, floods and torrents swept 
about the house, rattled the windows, 
shook the doors and battered the walls. 


The dull thud and roar of the sea almost | 


drowned the sound of writhing trees and 
rushing waters. Housebound, we gathered 
about the fireside, told tales and imagined 
pictures in the leaping flames and now and 
then shuddered at thoughts of shipwrecks. 

One morning the headlands were lost in 
mist, color was washed out of the meadow, 
all was dripping wet and formless. The 
storm had beaten the sea to a froth; be- 
wildered gulls wheeled heavily across a 
gray sky. I could see a motley crew in my 
garden; their ragged garments fluttered, 
water dripped from their disheveled heads 
and tossing arms. I had heard them mut- 
tering in the night above the wind and 
they were still quarrelling. A band of 
cut-throat pirates, that’s what they were 
—TI had found them out at last! Their 
ship had blown ashore and they had 
stumbled up the beach dragging their 
treasure with them. ‘They were going 
to bury it in my garden, they were quar- 
relling over the spot where the treasure 
was to lie. The tallest of them swung 
over threateningly; immediately the others 
threw up their arms and the air was full of 
knives, short curved blades with slender 
handles—hundreds of them. Murder was 
about to be done! I drew back from the 
window just as a terrific gust blew a sheet 
of blinding rain across the landscape. 
Everything faded out, but I heard—I 
swear I heard—groans and sighs. When 
the sky cleared at last and rivulets were 
racing merrily down the paths to the sea 
and the whole world seemed new-made, 
fresh and sweet, I stepped into the garden. 
I found my careless gypsy band swinging 
lazily in the sunlit air. The cut-throats 
had slunk away to their battered ship but 
I found their bright, curved little knives 
lying about on the ground, rusting in the 
grass. 
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as it polishes 


O ONE denies that a clean, well- 

polished car is a distinct advan- 
tage. The big question is how to keep 
your car clean and polished. 

Here’s a little tip— 

Seal-Fast $1000 Bond Polish cleans 
as it polishes. It contains a cleaner 
that first takes off all the tarnish and 
dirt and smooths the finish. A moment 
later, the instant it starts to set, a few 
brisk rubs leave a smooth, brilliant, 
dry surface that repels dirt and dust. 


And another thing about Seal-Fast 
$1000 Bond Polish is that it cleans 
and polishes varnish, lacquer, enamel 


or Duco equally well. 
permanent polish. 


A clean, quick, 


Try a can. 


Price 75c. at any good dealers 


To show you just how 
easy it is to get wonder- 
ful results with Seal-Fast 
$1000 Bond Polish, we’ll 
be glad to send you a dem- 
onstration sample. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon 


below. 


$1000 BOND 
POLISH 


BOWES SEAL FAST CORPORATION, MFRS. 


BOWES OAKLAND COMPANY 
2419 Broadway 
Oakland, California. 
GENTLEMEN: The enclosed roc (dime or 
stamps) is to cover packing and postage. Please 
send meat once a trial sample of your $1000 Bond 
Polish. 


Name.... 


Address. . . 
DEALERS: 











Write for Display material 
and literature. 
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Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AMERICANS are the great- 
est travelers in the world. 
They have knit the coun- 
try together by steel rails and 
made it the largest and most 
prosperous business community 
the world has ever seen. Busi- 
ness, friendship and_ political 
solidarity are maintained by 
personal touch, by travel and 
the telephone. 

Wherever the business man 
goes in this country, be it thirty 
miles or three thousand, he is 
still within earshot of his office, 
his family and his friends. He 
can get them and they can get 
him, and for the longest call in 
the United States the day rate 
is only $12 and the night rate 
is only $8. 





For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All the 
instruments are designed in the 
largest industrial laboratory in 
the world and made in the same 
factories to the one standard of 
fitness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and operators 
are trained to the same ideal and 
aim; stated by President Walter 
S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for the 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors or delays, and enabling 
at all times anyone anywhere 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 
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The man who knows Oil uses 


UIT Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- «¢ 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceatury & 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 

























Combination Stand 


Swing No.54 
Complete $6022 


nursery accessories. 





Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
or lawn. Stand of white 
enameled wood and swing 
of white washable duck. 
At dealers or by express. 
SEND FOR CATALOG of 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2703 N. Leffinge well 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The 
Senorita’s Kids 


(Continued from page 69) 


As the Dona accepted the instruments 
Don Jose switched on the lights. With 
eyes glittering with slumbering passion, 
one hand on her hip and her lithe figure 
vibrant with joy, Juanita, scarcely heed- 
ing the guitar, became the Carmen of 
fable and song. She was back to the days 
when she and Don Jose had been sweet- 
hearts and had danced the whole night 
through; days when all the world was 
young and all the fields green, when every 
goose was a swan and every lass a queen. 
Swaying and bowing, dipping and curtsey- 
ing, keeping time with clicking castanets 
and tinkling tambourine, she was a trans- 
formed Juanita, an elfin-like Juanita with 
a beauty as vivid as that night years ago. 
Suddenly with a final twirl of her lissome 
body and a mad toss of her head which 
sent her jet hair about her face in a tang!ed 
mass, she sank breathless and laughing 
into a chair. 

“Bravo—bravo!”’ shouted the Don. 
“Ah, carissime, it was beautiful, but un- 
kind. Ah, the days that are gone,” he 
murmured gazing into the flames. 

“Muchueno—muchueno,” called Pablo, 
in a shrill voice while Hermosa gave a 
toothless grin of approval. 

The supper and the drowsy warmth 
had been too much for Juanita’s children. 
Even the intensity of the dance had been 
insufficient to keep them more than half 
awake; now that it was finished part of 
them were asleep in their chairs, the 
others drowsy and nodding. 

“Heavens! How will I ever get them 
home?” queried Juanita anxiously. “You 
haven’t a machine, have you Don Jose— 
I thought not? They can never walk to 
my house.” 

“Why go home, Juanita?” asked the 
old man wistfully. “Why not stay here?” 
In his mind still rankled the visit of his 
grand-niece with her _poorly-concealed 
exultation at her prospects of soon taking 
over this estate. He was embittered by 
the thought of the house becoming a 
dwelling-place for those of a name other 
than Cabrillo, his sense of future loneli- 
ness was but increased by this brief inter- 
lude of merry-making. 

“Oh, I couldn’t; just think what people 
would say, even if I have got twelve 
children,” she laughed nervously while a 
slow flush covered her face. 

“T don’t mean for tonight only, I mean 
for all nights, forever. Listen, Juanita 
carissime,’ he pleaded as she shook her 
head uncertainly, “listen. You and I are 
getting old, too old to hope for any chil- 
dren of our own blood, but you have found 
a way to escape your loneliness, and you 
have given me an idea. With my land 
added to yours, we could bring twice as 
many children down here each year; yes, 
we could bring fifty; undoubtedly I would 
find some to whom the name of Cabrillo 
would be desirable. We could arrange 
legally that our idea be carried out after 
we are gone; that my Casa El Toto Mundo 
and your Casa del Mar should always be a 
home for a portion of those little ones who 
come into the world nameless and help- 
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less; that two noble names would be per- 
petuated. Iam very lonesome.” 

“But we couldn’t tonight,” she wavered. 
“There’s no license, no priest and—” 

With almost youthful exuberance he 
strode to the wall, pushed back a panel 
and drew forth a beautifully lacquered 
box. As he pressed a spring the lid flew 
open, clutching a piece of yellow, wrinkled 
paper he hastened to the Senorita. 

“See,” he almost shouted, “‘see, the 
license for that night thirty years ago. I 
have kept it all this time and now—ah, 
Senorita, be kind, be gracious!” 

“But a priest—” she murmured. 

Hastening to the telephone he almost 
snatched it from the wall; after an inter- 
minable wait an impatient answer came; 
the Don’s voice was shrill and nervous as 
he poured forth his dilemma. 

“Father Dominguez? Father, this is 
Don Jose Cabrillo—yes, at home. Father, 
I wish you to come over, muy pronto, 
prepared to perform a wedding ceremony. 
Mine, of course—! Senorita Coronado— 
Well, if you’re here in ten minutes I'll 
donate that bell for the new church—Oh, 
you robber! Yes, I'll give a set of altar 
cloths, too. Yes, I have everything— 
witnesses and all. Hurry up!” 


TS weeks later, Anita and her 
husband, having heard in a round- 
about manner of what seemed to be a per- 
petual fiesta at Casa El Toto Mundo with 
variations at Casa del Mar, hastened down. 
Hurrying through the open gate and into 
the patio she gave a gasp of amazement; 
apparently there were a thousand children 
romping about with wild shouts of joy— 
in reality there were but thirty. Some 
were clad in youthful caballero suits, 
others in the romantic garb of girlish 
sehoritas. ‘Two or thret, too young to 
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walk and clad in the way they had come 
into the world sprawled on the ancient 
dog. Pablo, seated on a throne-like chair, 
strummed away on his guitar, chanting a 
lay of the glorious days to come for the 
houses of Cabrillo and Coronado. The 
wrinkled Hermosa bustled about giving 
orders to a couple of efficient looking 
women in white uniforms. From within 
the kitchen came a mighty rattle of pots, 
pans and kettles mingled with the thump 
of hammers and the rasping whine of saws. 

‘‘Where’s Uncle?” snapped Anita. 

“He spend honeymoon on Half-Moon 
Rock,” retorted the old woman with 
happy malevolence. 

Ten minutes later Anita and her hus- 
band were again speeding cityward. 

“The old fool, the crazy dolt, to get 
married at his age!’ she raged. “I shall 
see my lawyer and have him declared in- 
competent to manage his affairs. It’s 
disgraceful!” 

“Pretty tough job doing that, I’d say, 
Annie,” replied George, sinking back into 
the cushions and lighting a huge cigar. 
“Yes, you’d have a pretty tough job. The 
old boy looks and acts twenty years 
younger than he did three weeks ago. 
Better let well enough alone; mighty de- 
cent of him to give us a home and a three 
thousand dollar annuity which mea.s I 
won’t ever have to work again.” 

A slow smile crept over his face; he had 
just thought of a thing of which, when 
they were strictly alone, his wife was ac- 
customed to boast for his humiliation. 

“Kinda tough on you though, Annie,” 
he grinned. “With all that bunch of kids 
he’s got there he’s sure to find a lot of 
them to adopt and you won't be able to 
brag that you’re the last of the family. 
In ten years there'll be a million Cabril- 
los!” 





Speaking 


of Books 


(Continued from page 4) 


the highlights of the story here, but we 
hope we have been able to make clear the 
essential kernel of the book—which is this: 
Mattock is not an individual only; he is a 
type. He is, to put it shortly, a member 
of Elmer Gantry’s congregation. In him 
are mercilessly exposed all the meannesses, 
the bigotries, the narrowness of soul, the 
selfishness, the cowardice—not only physi- 
cal and moral but more especially intel- 
lectual—of the semi-literate who is our 
greatest problem today. Mr. Stevens 
chose the American Expeditionary Force 
as his background. He might just as well 
have chosen the small town. He has 
gone a step farther than Lewis, though. 
About “Main Street” and “Babbitt” one 
might say “At least these people belong 
to a generation which is passing. The 
youngsters will do better.” But Parvin 
Mattock isn’t doing better. And there are 
enough of him to demonstrate once more 
that a little learning—when it’s flavored 
with a little superstition and a little preju- 
dice and a little selfishness—is a very 
dangerous thing indeed. 





A Story of California 


F California novels there jis no 

lack, especially in the last few 
years since the nation has become, more 
than ever before, California-conscious. 
Unfortunately, however, most recent 
stories of California have fallen into one 
of two groups; generally speaking, they 
have been either simple and rather crude 
melodramas set against the better known 
backgrounds which the state affords, or 
they have had no essential connection 
with California but have been arbitrarily 
placed there in order that their ordinari- 
nesses may be bolstered up by the wide- 
spread interest in anything relating to the 
state. There’s something peculiarly dis- 
honest, especially about the latter sort of 
writing, something which is incompatible, 
somewhere, with a decent respect for the 
opinions of those whose lives, whose joys 
and whose sorrows the writer of such a 
book pretends to interpret. There are, 
unhappily, far too many stories of pre- 
cisely this character. And, therefore, 
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By 
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when we do come across a California novel 
which is unmistakably authentic, its 
background the result of knowledge and 
its writing the fruition of a genuine emo- 
tion, we find it a very pleasant thing in- 
deed to say so. 


Dan ‘Totheroh’s ‘Wild Orchard’, 
(Doran, $2.00), is indisputably such a 
novel. 


Briefly, it is the story of Trina Marchio, 
one of a dozen children whose parents 
roam the valley orchards in the summer 
when a good fruit picker can make real 
wages, and live on their earnings through 
the mild winters. 

Trina, of course, is marked for tragedy, 
a simple, natural tragedy but none the 
less poignant for all that. Physically 
matured beyond her years, in the manner 
of the Latins, avid of the things which 
spell happiness for her—the nickel dance, 
the kewpie doll, the moonlight ride with 
youngsters like herself—she falls, in spite 
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of her puppy-wisdom, into the promis- 
cuity which her way of life makes so easy, 
Unfortunately she also falls in love at last, 
with a young poet on a fruit-picking vaca- 
tion. 

Enough aware of his higher level to 
want him for a husband, Trina still fails 
to realize that she is reaching for something 
beyond her grasp and with a trumped up 
story of a baby—a lie which Phil Brooks 
is too innocent to suspect—she persuades 
him to marry her. The marriage is a 
failure, as it was bound to be, and Trina, 
in a moment of cold realization kills herself 
on the lonely ranch in a northern coast 
county where Phil has been doing-his best 
to make a go of it. 

Mr. Totheroh’s story has its faults, per- 
haps; doubtless he will discover them for 
himself and make his next book all that 
“Wild Orchard” promises. For two rea- 
sons, though, this first novel of his is emi- 

(Continued on page 82) 





Fiction 

The Marriage Bed. By_Ernest Pascal. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00) 

AS ‘study of modern life and modern 
marriage’ done from a point of view 
which the publishers see as afdefense of 
the wedded state. Mr. Pascal writes well, 
but his cinematographic ‘cut-back” 
method is sometimes hard to follow. The 
story isn’t nearly as sensational as the 
title sounds. 

Whoops Dearie! By 
(Simon & Schuster, $1.75) 

The irrepressible Whoops Sisters out 
of the New Yorker and into a story. It 
is sheer lunacy to call this book ¢ 
but then, Pansy Smiff and Abigail Flus- 
ser aren’t so sane themselves. 

Call of the House. By Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. (Appleton, $2.00) 

Romance and the ins and outs of poli- 
ties in a California setting. 

The Tavern Knight. By Rafael Sa- 
batini. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) 

Cloak and sword, love and action and 
tankards of this and that in the days 
when Cavalier and Roundhead fought it 
out, 

Dance Magic. By Clarence Budding- 
ton Kelland. (Harper’s, $2.00) 

The drab-childhood-to-premiere-dan- 
seuse theme. Jahala Chandler comes 
from New England to New York to dis- 
cover first that right and wrong don’t 
exist and then that they do. Thunders 
of applause, finally, and the man, too— 
which ends matters quite happily. 

Forever Free. By Honore 
Morrow. (Morrow, $2.00) 

A novel of Abraham Lincoln covering 
the period from his inauguration to the 
signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars. 
By Maurice Dekobra. (Payson and 
Clarke, $2.50) 

A sw itt and sophisticated story of 
European life which contains all the ele- 
ments of the best seller—which it is, in 
Europe at least. 

Deep Furrows. By Robert Welles 
Ritchie. (Crowell, $2.00) 

A newspaper man loses his job in New 
York and leaves for California to begin 
life over again—thereby stepping into 
the middle of a situation which turns out 
to have the makings of a good story. 


Peter Arno. 
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Recent Books in Brief Review 


The Crescent Moon. By Francis Brett 
Young. (Dutton, $2.00) 

A new edition of one of the best stories 
of East Africa ever written. The author 
manages to produce a sort of cross-breed 
between action and horror that is pro- 
vocative of an almost uncanny fascination 
on the part of the reader. Note, too, 
that there’s a beautifully told love story 
running through the thrills and that the 
whole is a sample of thoroughly good 
writing and you'll see that you will 
simply have to read it. 


Young Men in Love. 
len. (Doran, $2.50) 

Proof that, no matter how he may 
strive to change his tune, Arlen is still 
Arlen. And this reviewer, at any rate, is 
a trifle weary of his charming people. 

The Mouls House Mystery. By 
Charles Barry. (Dutton, $2.00) 

The murder is observed by binoculars 
through a window across the bay. Vari- 
ous complications including a dope ring 
add to the thrills and increase the diffi- 
culty of the solution. 

Starling. By Christopher 
(Harper’s, $2.00) 

Mr. Ward did splendid parodies. He 
did a novel, “One Little Man”, with at 
least one unforgetable character in it. 
And now he does this wishy-washy story 
of Younger Generation girls and what 
they Think About Marriage—and what 
he thinks they do about it. We don’t 
remember ever having been so flatly dis- 
appointed. 

The Blue Jay. By Max Brand. (Dodd, 
— $2.00) 

A “Western” by one of the best writers 
of 1 western stories. 


Guns of Galt. 
(Clode, $2.00) 

A story of war—of another European 
war greater than the last and of the re- 
lentless force of militarism on the loose. 
Perhaps this is intended to be a “sermon 
by example”, perhaps not. At all events 
it is a powerful story and a preachment 
in spite of itself. 

The Saddle Tramp. By Arthur Pres- 
ton. (Chelsea House, $2.00) 

An,action yarn of a soldier of fortune, 
a saddle tramp, who found adventure 
wherever he went looking for it. This 
time he finds it in a California desert 
town, with a mystery included. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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orth of 
Shasta 


—alluring playground from warm 
beaches to snow-capped peaks 


Five majestic peaks visible from a single spot. 
A hundred islands for sport and adventure, all 
scattered over the surface of great ‘blue waters’. 

Quaint cities, typical of Old England. A broad 
and powerful river flowing through green val- 
leys; thousand-foot falls adding their crystal spray 
to its racing flood. Great cities. Harbors shelter- 
ing ships from all the world. Rearing peaks. 

The “evergreen playground” of the Pacific 
Northwest. Go there this summer. Let it refresh 
and re-create you. The journey on the train is de- 
lightful. Southern Pacific offers this season faster, 
finer service than ever before. 

The finest vacation you ever had. Up over the 
new Cascade line in Oregon, a thrilling, inter- 
esting ride; new scenic vistas of wooded canyons, 
jeweled mountain lakes. Mt. Shasta may be seen 
for hours from your car window. Delightful side 
trip to Crater Lake. 


Finer and Faster Trains 

Travel on the luxuriously-appointed, extra-fare 
Cascade from San Francisco or West Coast from 
Los Angeles; new trains over Cascade Line. 

Or go via the Siskiyou line of the Shasta route 
—the Shasta and the Oregonian daily. 

Through Pullmans without change to Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle. Convenient connections on 
to Spokane, Vancouver, Victoria, Banff and Gla- 
cier, Jasper and Rainier National Park. 

Go via one line and return the other, and thus 
see by train the most of the Pacific Coast’s won- 
derful scenery. 


Reduced Roundtrip Fares 
You can visit the Northwest at surprisingly low 
cost. For example, $36.00 San Francisco to Port- 
land and back; $54.50 from Los Angeles to Port- 
land and back. 16-day limit. Ask our local agent 
for other fares and help in arranging your trip. 


F.S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 
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Director 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello 
and all other Orchestral Instruments; Compo- 
sition, Harmony, History of Music, Theory, 
Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, 
Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 
Cageminnnt of Public School Music 

t 


‘three-year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 


English, Psychology and Education: 
Languages 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 








New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
conew.cmmae OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1867 


Year Opens 
September 22, 1927 


Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 


Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practise and appearing 
before audiences with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 

















Coronado 
Beach 


California 


If there are any two 
months that stand out 
conspicuously in this 
wonderful all-year cli- 
mate for out of door 
sports, they are August 
and September. 


BALMY DAYS 
COOL NIGHTS 
All land or water 
sports available. Danc- 


ing and other indoor 
attractions. 


SUMMER RATES 


American Plan 
cows 
L. E. Carlile, agent, 
at 


2 PINE STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


will attend to reservations 


ov 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 


HOTEL del CORONADO 











CW Notroseinonls 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS $1,2° 
Send for free trial bottle 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass 








Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners; 
rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


125 days $1250 to $3000 


ROUND THE WORLD 
ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 
17 days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre. Europe stop- 
over. 

24th Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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nently worth reading. First, because hj 
background, his setting, his atmospher 
his scenery or whatever you choose to cq 
it is thoroughly honest and thorough) 
alive—a real presentation of the real Cal 
fornia insofar as his two locales are co 
cerned. And secondly, because his “‘socig 
picture”, if you’ll allow the phrase, is y 
admirably done. Trina, Papa and Mamnj 
Marchio, Julia her chum, mie Axman, 
unfortunate and dumbly going her way tip 
her inevitable end—all of Mr. Totherohg 


found between book-covers in many a day! 
Those, it seems to us, are reasons enough 


for reading “Wild Orchard”! 
A Study of Society 


ORE and more we are tendin 
toward the presentation of what 
is really scientific material in popular vein, 
A Watson does it with behaviorism, ; 
Dorsey tells us why we behave like human 
beings, a Browne writes a study in com 
parative religions and the layman read 
with delight his story of this believing 
world. Henshaw Ward, Will Durant, 
James Harvey Robinson, James H. 
Breasted—you could go on with the list j 
you liked and find the same thing true in 
almost any “ology” you wished to name 
And now comes William H. Smyth, with 
an outline of human society which con 
ceals the fact that it is a serious study o 
the development of the social order, under 
the attractive title, “Concerning Irascibk 
Strong and Trixie-Cunning and Their 
Sons” (Knopf, $3.50). The book is, to 
our mind, especially remarkable in two 
particulars. In the first place, it is um 
usual in the manner of its writing, which 
is simple, vernacular, easy to read and at 
the same time “explosive”, if you’ll allow 
us the word, in its power to jolt you out 
of the muddy thinking of every day and 
into the clearer atmosphere of logical argu. 
ment. And secondly, the book stands 
alone in the originality of the author’s ap- 
proach to his facts. Evidently Mr. Smyth 
refused to allow himself to be bound by 
any traditions; his rule must have been 
to be sure he was thinking in a straight line 
and then to go ahead—as far ahead asa 
very lively imagination and a_ highly 
developed reasoning faculty would carry 
him. The metaphor may be extended, 
even. The author does proceed in straight, 
logical lines, precisely as a railroad train 
proceeds (and as fast as an express.) And, 
further, he sticks to the earth. His rush- 
ing imagination is strictly limited to the 
rails of common sense; no airplane flights 
over uncharted waters for him! 

Briefly, Mr. Smyth shows his readers 
“how the primary traits of humanity were 
manifested among our prehistoric ances- 
tors and how these same traits have at- 
tained diversified and specialized expres- 
sion in our modern world.” He goes far- 
ther than this, too. He points out how 
the complications which arise from the 
extreme intricacy of our present-day so 
ciety have resulted in the unbalancing of 
the expression of those same _ primary 
traits, and he demonstrates pretty clearly 
that the difficulties in which the world 1s 
forever finding itself follow on the heels of 
this “unbalancing”, this maladjustment 
of the blindly growing human to the 
social structure which he has blindly— 
and of course clumsily—knocked together. 
And, finally, Mr. Smyth offers certain 
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suggestions for the liberation of the human 


soul, to the end that it may have a chance 
at untrammelled _ self-realization—and, 
perhaps, produce a _world-society of ra- 
tional free men. His concluston makes 
clear his point of view. “We can,” he 
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says, ‘‘still smile courageously as we tackle 
our task, rebuilding modern society upon 
our modern ideals in the knowledge that 
we are—at our option—more, much more, 


than merely the children of Irascible 
Strong.” 
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Spread Circles. By Florence E. Ward. 
(Macrae, Smith, $2.00) 

Florence Ward, according to the jacket 
of this book, has written three other 
novels. We don’t know them, but if 
they’re anywhere near as good | stuff as 
this story of Megan Welling, we’re sorry 
we don’t. This is a leisurely-enough 
novel of a girl’s development under an 
older man’s tutelage and her final attain- 
ment to happiness; a_well-conceived 
story, ably executed and written with 
real distinction. 

Jill. By E. M. Delafield. 
$2.00) 

A story of post-war London smartly 
told; tragic, perhaps, if one could quite 
believe in Doreen and her husband, not 
to say in Jill herself, but not a novel of 
any particular significance. 


The Secretary of State. By Stephen 
McKenna. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

Those who read ‘‘Saviours of Society” 
last year will be glad of the opportunity 
to follow further the career of Ambrose 
Sheridan in this story. Mr. McKenna 
writes of contemporary English life bet- 
ter than anyone excepting Mr. Gals- 
worthy and his novels are always work- 
manlike, invariably strong enough in 
theme to carry the extra detail with which 
heloadsthem. Political wire-pulling and 
the inner life of the social-political circle 
furnish the details this time, but Auriol 
and Ambrose Sheridan supply story- 
material enough for the most captious. 


Enter a Messenger. By Richard 
Blaker. (Doran, $2.50) 

A modern love story of an Englishman 
in America which doesn’t lose any of its 
charm through the sprightly and humor- 
ous fashion in which it is told 


Andy Brandt’s Ark. By Edna Bryner. 
(Dutton, $2.00) 

An exceptionally fine novel of a woman 
who, having torn herself from the nar- 
rowness of family domination and arrived 
at enlightenment and success, wilfully 
entangles herself again for the sake of a 
sister who needs help. Miss Bryner gets 
down on paper an extraordinarily clear 
picture of the inevitable break between 
one generation and those members of the 
next who find that yesterday doesn’t 
offer enough. 

The Price of Victory. By Maryland 
Allen. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 

A swift story of love and politics and 
other excitement in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Pressure. By Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning. (Harper’s, $2.00) 

When young married couples are am- 
bitious for success in the modern accept- 
ance of the term, they find that the pres- 
sure of getting on in the world necessi- 
tates compromise somewhere. Or so the 
author demonstrates in this story. 


Children of Divorce. By Owen John- 
son. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

What happens to the children of 
divorced parents? Mr. Johnson attempts 
to answer that question—insofar, at least, 
as it concerns children and parents whose 
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Recent Books in Brief Review 


(Continued from page So) 


world is the fashionable one of Paris, the 
Riviera and such. 

One Crystal and a Mother. By Ellen 
Du Pois Taylor. (Harper’s, $2.00) 

A modern and exhilarating story w hich 
is extraordinarily amusing as a juggler’ s 
trick is amusing, even though it falls 
short of being a really sound novel. Mrs. 
Taylor is a stimulating person, though, 
and readers of this book will be anxious 
to see what she does next. 

The Magic Garden. By Gene Stratton 
Porter. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 

A Porter romance. 

Monsieur of the Rainbows. By Vingie 
E. Roe. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 

A yarn of unblushing sentiment, but 
sentiment so deftly handled that it rings 
true. Monsieur Good-Heart may be only 
a tramp, but as he roams the hills and 
valleys of California he is a cavalier, a 
knight-errant, a servant of romance, 
happily given his chance to serve. We 
haven’t been so fond of a roving deus ex 
machina since Mr. Locke’s Aristide Pujol 
delighted us, years ago. 

Kit O’Brien. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.50) 

Like the author’s “Mitch Miller”’— 
like ‘Huckleberry Finn” for that matter 
—this is both a boy’s story and an adult’s 
story. Rich in interest for the younger 
mind it is at the same time an interpreta- 
tion of life perfectly adjusted to the per- 
spective of the grown man. 

A Woman in Exile. By Horace Annes- 
ley Vachell. (Stokes, $2.00) 

An Englishwoman who marries an 
American business man has her problems, 
what with the war and her love for her 
own country and her desire to make her 
children English. The setting is Cali- 
fornia and the novel, after all, rather an 
ordinary job. 


Shorter Fiction 


Three Lights from a Match. 
ard Nason. (Doran, $2.00) 

Three war stories—novelettes, 
erly—by the author of ‘Chevrons. 
Nason knows his American soldiers and 
he knows how to tell a story but these 
could be vastly improved by the amputa- 
tion of about three thousand words from 
each. 

Aurelius Smith—Detective. 
M. Scott. (Dutton, $2.00) 

Twelve tales of the exploits of a master 
detective. 


By Leon- 


prop- 


” 


By R. T. 


Chains. By Theodore Dreiser. (Boni 
& Liveright, $2.50) 
Fifteen ‘lesser novels’ and_ short 


stories. Some are not more than sketches 
but all are thoroughly characteristic of 
the author. As someone has said—or 
should have said, anyhow—it’s an extra- 
ordinary thing in itself for anyone, even 
Dreiser, to write like Dreiser all the time. 

Street of the Malcontents. By Cyril 
Hume. (Doran, $2.50) 

A group of short stories, originally 
written for the magazines and not at all 
representative of Hume’s best work. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A “Stop” Sign 


Bes the tired and hungry motorist, 
the United crest is a hospitable 


symbol of comfort, 


good food and 


moderate rates. Plan your trip to in- 
clude stop-overs at the hotels of this 
great System. Write for road maps 
and travel information. 


Hotels in the 
United System 


NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
ERIE, PA. 

AKRON, OHIO 

FLINT, MICHIGAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Roosevelt 

The Benjamin Franklin 
The Olympic 

The Bancroft 

The Robert Treat 

The Alexander Hamilton 
The Stacy-Trent 

The Penn-Harris 

The Ten Eyck 

The Utica 

The Onondaga 

The Rockester 

The Seneca 

The Niagara 

The Lawrence 

The Portage 

The Durant 

The President 


In CANADA 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
HAMILTON 
NIAGARA FALLS 
WINDSOR 

SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


The Mount Royal 
King Edward Hotel 
Royal Connaught 
The Clifton 

The Prince Edward 
The Admiral Beatty 





UNITED 


HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 


Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 





Affiliated Abroad. Tmportant Hotels of U. N. I. T. I. 


lotel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in the Orient, 


with the Japan Hotel Association, Tokio, Japan. 


United 


Travel and Hotel Bureau: European Headquarters— P. aris, 
Rue Caumartin; London, 7 St. James’s Street, S. W. 1. 
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On luxurious Empress of 
Australia, with mostly ex- 
tra large, outside rooms— 
also plenty of single rooms 
and rooms with private 
bath. From N. Y. Dec. 
2nd, 133 days, Holy Land 
for Christmas. One man- 
agement ship and shore. 
Also South America — Africa 
Cruise and Mediterranean Cruise. 


675 Market Street. San 

Francisco. 621 §. Grand, 

Los Angeles. Also Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle. 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express 
Travellers Cheques 


Good the world over 


Official representatives for North America of the 
Indian State Railways 














MAGAZINE * AUGUST 


Brief Reviews 
(Continued from page 83) 


‘These are “constructed” stories, so to 
say—too obviously put together we 
mean, of course—and depend for their ap- 
peal upon the artificial ‘“‘elick”, the un- 
restrained sentimentality, which charac- 
terize, for example, the ‘typical “College 
Humor” tale. 


Non-Fiction— Miscellaneous 


Bestlaffs of the Year. (Harper’s, $2.50) 
The passing show of the year’s humor 
in verse, prose and pictures. 


The Best Stories of Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Harper’s, $2.50) 

Exactly that, with an excellent intro- 
duction by Henry Lanier. A volume 
worth having. 


The Beginner’s Garden. By Mrs. 
Francis King. (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

Good advice to the lover of gardens 
who needs to be started on the right 
track. A chapter on gardening in Florida, 
but how about gardening in California? 

Hurdy-Gurdy on Olympus. By Ber- 
ton Braley. (Appleton, $2.00) 

A volume of light verse by one of 
America’s most popular light-versifiers. 


A Wayfarer in Spain. By Alice M. 8. 
Newbigin. (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00) 

The newest volume in the ‘“‘Wayfarer’ 
series—a blend of guide-book and wart 
book on Spain, retaining the best features 
of each. 

In and Out of the Old Missions. By 
George Wharton James. (Little, Brown, 
$4.50) 

Another new edition of a classic. This 
book has been, for twenty odd years, the 
recognized handbook on the California 
Missions and the new printing with the 
minor revisions which have been made 
will be welcomed by the public at large. 


Berbers and Blacks. By David P. Bar- 
rows. (Century, $3.00) 
An outline of such knowledge of Africa 
economic, social and political—as the 
author absorbed during his travels across 
the heart of that continent. Readable 
by the layman and at the same time valu- 
able to the student. 


Birds of the Pacific States. By Ralph 
Hoffman. (Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00) 
A remarkably complete guide to the 
birds of the Far Western states. Mr. 
Hoffman is Director of the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Natural History and 
those who own this volume may be cer- 
tain that the information in it is as ac- 
curate and as full as it is possible tc make 
it. The book is profusely illustrated with 
black and white drawings and color plates 
by Major Allan Brooks. A practical and 
valuable handbook for the western bird- 
lover. 


Ask Me Another No. 2. By Spafford 
and Esty. (Viking Press, $1.60) 

As good as the original, and that’s say- 
ing a lot. 

Ask Me Too. By J. N. 
(Viking Press, $1.00) 

For young people up to fifteen years. 

I Ought to Know That. By Braley and 
Hill. (Appleton, $1.50) 

Average quiz stuff, somehow not quite 
up to the Spafford-Esty product. 

What’s Your Average? By A. H. M., 
M. L. H. and J. M. Jr. (Dutton, $1.50) 

Just another question book. 

The Foolish Question Book. By H. I. 
Phillips. (Clode, $1.00) 

Frantic burlesque of the quiz craze; 
some of it funny. 





Leonard. 
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in hotel con- 
struction and 
service. 

R! GHT in the 


center of busi- 
ness and theatre 
districts, and con- 
venient to all rail- 
toad, street car 
and bus lines. 


Has the quiet re- 
finement of an 
exclusive club. 


Everyone of its 

rooms hasa 
bath. Circulating 
ice water, large 
closets, bed ‘lamps, 
morning paper 
under the door, 
and other unusual 
features. 


Rates from $32 


price posted in 
each room 


Charles 
Heiss 
Managing Director 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franciseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Beston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 
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Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 

Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ooaeee. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Eg. es 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., 


Patents. Send Bont eee Booklet. Highest 
references. ts. Promptness assured. 
Send model or oo for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


If 7 are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50.00 you yl ‘t work for 
us ti thirt; ave and earn less than $200. Think 
I'm bl Then answer this ad and al me up. 

Openings aa managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
TT best sell ~ proposition in America ay. 
Write Tom Walker, Dept. 144, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, mag: . Experience unnecessary. 
Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 


LITERARY CRITIC 


Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
Novels, = to new and established be se Also 
Collaborat ions. Laurence D’Orsay, P. O. 

2602-C, San Francisco. 


SONGS, ETC. 


Song Writers with Poems or Melodies 
send immediately for bona fide proposition. Don't 
hesitate. Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone 
Avenue, Chicago. 


FARM LAND FOR SALE 


Farm land in beautiful Pleasants Valley near 
Vacaville, Calif., 174 acres of orchard land. About 
50 acres in apricots and other deciduous fruits. 
About 80 acres splendid land for yo ricots. 

ing a fishing in in vicinity. alance 
long time. For further particulars address Owner, 
Care of Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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uscious cesserts 


Per MILK blends with the juice of oranges, loganberries—any of the 
juicy fruits—to make wonderfully refreshing summer drinks. They 
are delightful to the taste, stimulating to the appetite —most wholesome 
food. They help you take your ‘‘quart of milk a day.” 


And They Are So Easily Made— 


V4 cup juice—orange, loganberry, grape 
{the bottled juices serve} 
14 cup Pet Milk 16 cup water Sugar to taste 





Mix the fruit juice, sugar, Pet Milk, and water. 
Add ice. Shake. {A Mason jar will serve.} 





Frozen Desserts— Made with Pet Milk need. It costs less than ordinary milk. 
have the finest possible texture and fla- Hot Cream Chocolate Sauce— Made 
Vor. Undiluted Pet Milk serves as with Pet Milk is the most delicious 
cream where recipes call for cream. It you have ever tasted. To serve over 
costs less than half as much as cream. plain ice creams, puddings and other 
Where such recipes call for mi/k with duniastincs~- 


eggs, use Pet Milk, diluted with an 


sentimeneliaicol: ables cake a 
equal part of water, and use fewer eggs. 3 squareschocolate 3 tablespoons white corn syrup 


: 14 cup water 1 cup Pet Milk 

For every cream and milk use, Pet Milk 1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
will surprise you. Itis pure milk, con- Melt chocolate in saucepan over hot water; add 
centrated. It comes to youinasealed 1% cup water slowly, stirring until smooth. 
container. It will keep on your pantry Then add sugar and corn syrup. Boil until 
shelf—always fresh and sweetand clean. syrup forms avery soft ball when tried in cold 


; : : water or until it reaches 234° F, Add Pet Milk 
It can be diluted to suit every milk and vanilla. 


This recipe is one of more than a hundred in 
our booklets that we'll send free, on request 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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Toasting brings 
flavor of the world’s finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
Your Throat Protection 























